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EDITORIAL PREFACE 


Philip van der Eijk 


The purpose of this volume is to make available for the first time in English 
translation a selection of Jacques Jouanna’s papers on medicine in the 
Graeco-Roman world. Following the enthusiastic reception of Hippocrates 
(1999),' the English translation of his 1992 monograph Hippocrate, this proj- 
ect hardly needs justification. Interest in ancient medicine has continued 
to grow, especially in the anglophone world,? where the subject appears 
frequently in undergraduate courses and graduate programmes at British 
and North American Universities. The annual conferences Approaches to 
Ancient Medicine in the UK, the panel of the Society for Ancient Medicine at 
the annual meeting of American Philological Association and the regular 
presence of ancient medicine and related topics in panel sessions at the 
annual general meeting of the Classical Association in the UK further testify 
to the expansion of studies in ancient medicine in the English speaking 
world. Moreover, ancient medicine continues to command broad appeal 
among members of the medical profession and in wider social and cultural 
discourse on issues such as health and disability, life style and quality oflife, 
happiness and flourishing, medical ethics, the body and gender. 

The need for greater and easier access to the sources ofinformation about 
Graeco-Roman medicine has risen accordingly, for the linguistic skills to 
read the relevant texts in the original have become ever more rare. Substan- 
tial progress has been made over the past decades in meeting that need as 
far asthe primary sources are concerned: most ofthe Greek medical writings 
attributed to Hippocrates are nowadays available in modern translations;? 


1 J. Jouanna, Hippocrates, transl. by M.B. DeBevoise (Baltimore 1999). 

? For surveys of recent developments within the subject see G.E.R. Lloyd, ‘The transfor- 
mations of ancient medicine’, Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 66 (1992), 14132; V. Nut- 
ton, 'Ancient medicine: Asclepius transformed', in C. Tuplin and T. Rihll (eds.), Science and 
Mathematics in Ancient Greek Culture (Oxford, 2002), 242—255; V. Nutton, 'Ancient medicine, 
from Berlin to Baltimore’, in F. Huisman and J.H. Warner (eds), Locating Medical History 
(Baltimore, 2004), 115-138; P.J. van der Eijk, Medicine and Philosophy in Classical Antiquity 
(Cambridge 2005), 1-8; P.J. van der Eijk, ‘Medicine and health in the Graeco-Roman world’, 
in M.A. Jackson (ed.), The Oxford Handbook for the History of Medicine (Oxford 2011) 21-39. 

3 The Loeb Classical Library currently boasts 9 volumes of works of Hippocrates; in addi- 
tion, most current editions with commentaries contain translations in a modern language. 
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a new series of English translations of Galen is under way,’ and there are a 
number of source books on Greek and Roman medicine and science that 
present selections of primary texts in translation under thematic rubrics.* 

Yet as far as accessing secondary literature is concerned, there is still 
a long way to go. Scholarship on Greek and Roman medicine has a long 
and venerable history, much of which is still relevant today, and much of 
which is in languages other than English. The academic study of ancient 
medicine was, for a long time, a predominantly French, German, Italian and, 
more recently, Spanish business, and although publications in English were 
by no means absent, it is indisputable that the majority of contributions 
came from Continental Europe. While no serious scholar of Graeco-Roman 
medicine can afford to ignore this, the reality is that many students in the 
English speaking world, including a new generation of researchers, have 
more and more difficulty accessing these scholarly works in the original. 
Efforts are therefore needed to make scholarship on ancient medicine 
more accessible. To this end, a project "Accessing Ancient Medicine" was 
initiated at the Northern Centre for the History of Medicine at Newcastle 
University in 2009 (with Wellcome Trust support), subsequently continued 
at the Humboldt-Universitat zu Berlin, which aims to make available in 
English translation a number of key texts in the history and historiography 
of ancient medicine. 

The present publication has arisen from this project. For Jacques 
Jouanna's work is a powerful example of Continental scholarship that has 
had an enormous impact on the study of ancient medicine over the last 
forty years. In the early 1970s, Jouanna founded the Colloque International 
Hippocratique and thus created a major focus for the study of the medical 
writings transmitted under the name of Hippocrates. Since its inception in 
Strasburg in 1972, the Colloque has been held every three or four years and 
it has acted like a strong magnet for scholars in ancient medicine, provid- 
ing a training ground for a younger generation of PhD students and junior 
postdocs and a venue for them to present their work. Over the years, the 
Colloque Hippocratique has expanded in size as well as in intellectual and 
geographical horizon, extending beyond the strictly philological study of 


^ The Cambridge Galen Translations, a series of scholarly translations of works of Galen 
in a unified format, in which the first volume is scheduled to appear in 2012. The Loeb 
Classical Library has recently published a three volume translation of Galen's Method of 
Medicine. 

5 For example, J. Longrigg, A Sourcebook in Greek Medicine (London, 1998); G.L. Irby- 
Massie and P.T. Keyser, Greek Science ofthe Hellenistic Era. A Sourcebook (London, 2001). 
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texts to embrace more contextual and socio-cultural approaches and grad- 
ually gaining ground also in the English speaking world, where it was organ- 
ised first in Newcastle upon Tyne (2002) and then (after Leiden in 2005) in 
Austin, Texas (2008). And it is a nice irony that the publication ofthe present 
volume, the 4oth in the Studies in Ancient Medicine, coincides with the 4oth 
anniversary of the Colloque Hippocratique in Paris in 2012. 

Yet the purpose and, one hopes, the value of this volume does not just 
lie in its provision of English translation, or in the practical convenience 
of having gathered in one volume a number of papers whose original pub- 
lication was scattered over a wide range of sometimes rather specialised 
volumes. A further, and potentially even more weighty point of presenting 
a selection of Jacques Jouanna’s papers in the context of one collection is 
to highlight certain dominant strands in scholarship on ancient medicine 
to which he has made major, innovative contributions. This, indeed, has 
been the most important criterion underlying the selection of the papers 
for this volume, apart from considerations of interest for a wider than just 
philological readership and from practical considerations of translatabil- 
ity.® 

The volume ranges from the early beginnings of Greek medicine to late 
antiquity and covers more than thirty years of Jouanna’s scholarship, most 
of which was conceived and developed during his Professorship at the 
Sorbonne (1981-2004), where for many years he taught a weekly seminar 
on Hippocrates and where he founded and directed the CNRS Research 
Group ‘Médecine Grecque’, and subsequently at the various conferences 


$ The selection of papers was made by the editor, in consultation with the author. 
Since the subtleties and nuances of translation of medical Greek into French can only be 
partially captured by a translation into another language, a number of Jouanna's more 
text-centred, philological papers had to be excluded from consideration, although even in 
the present volume this difficulty could not entirely be avoided, some papers containing 
detailed observations about the semantics of Greek medical terms and expressions (not to 
mention the difficulties involved in trying to convey, in the English translation, the more 
subtle interpretive features of Jouanna's French translations of longer quotations from the 
Greek). Jouanna's work as a philologist, editor and textual critic of Greek medical texts is 
best illustrated by his editions, for the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum (Akademie Verlag, 
Berlin) and for the Collection des Universités de France (Les Belles Lettres, Paris), of the 
Hippocratic works Nature of Man (Berlin, 1975; revised edition 2002), Diseases II (Paris, 
1983), Breaths. The Art (Paris, 1988), Ancient Medicine (Paris, 1990), Airs Waters Places (Paris, 
1996), Epidemics V and VII (with M.D. Grmek, Paris, 2000), Sacred Disease (Paris, 2003) and 
of the Galenic treatise Avoiding Distress (with V. Boudon-Millot and A. Pietrobelli, Paris, 
2010), by his monograph Hippocrate. Pour une archéologie de l'école de Cnide (Paris, 1974; 
second edition with postface, Paris, 2009), and by his contributions to the conference series 
Ecdotique des Textes medicaux grecs, of which he has been one of the initiators. 
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and workshops he organised at the Villa Kérylos as a member of the Acadé- 
mie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres." Within this wide range, three strands 
are distinguished in this volume: 

Part One is concerned with the relationship between Greek medicine and 
its historical and cultural background as manifested in politics, rhetoric, 
tragedy and religion. Greek medicine did not develop in a vacuum, and 
many of its features, both doctrinal and literary, cannot be adequately 
understood without consideration of their historical and cultural context. 
Here, two important qualifications are in order. First, ‘context’ is not nec- 
essarily confined to the Greek world but also includes other parts of the 
ancient Mediterranean, as Jouanna shows in chapter 1, which is devoted 
to the relationship between Egyptian medicine and Greek medicine and 
to the way this relationship is represented in Greek sources. Secondly, the 
relationship of Greek medicine to its historical context was not a one way 
process in which medicine was only on the receiving end. On the con- 
trary, medicine itself has been a significant, formative player in the devel- 
opment of Greek culture, literature and thought. This is made particularly 
clear in chapter 2 for political thought, in chapter 3 for rhetoric, as indi- 
cated by its subtitle “a contribution to the history of rhetoric in the fifth 
century" and in chapter 4 for Greek tragedy. Another example is religion, 
discussed in chapter 6, where Jouanna stresses the compatibility of the 
rationalism of Greek medicine with the continuation of traditional religious 
beliefs—a compatibility that is nowadays taken for granted in scholarship 
but which, at the time the paper was first published, was less commonly 
accepted. 

The papers gathered in Part Two are concerned with a number of salient 
ideas that can be regarded as characteristic of what is usually referred to as 
Hippocratic medicine, i.e. the core of ideas, concepts, principles and prac- 
tices expressed and advocated in a number of 5th and 4th century BCE Greek 
medical writings attributed to Hippocrates.? A leading thread here are the 
close connections, in the Classical period and beyond, between Greek med- 
ical thought and the ideas of a number of Greek philosophers, most notably 


7 A comprehensive list of Jouanna's publications on Greek medicine up to 2007 can be 
found in V. Boudon, A. Guardasole and C. Magdelaine (eds), La science médicale antique. 
Nouveaux regards (Paris 2007) 1-18. 

8 Jouanna has also published widely on Greek tragedy, most notably his monograph 
Sophocle (Paris 2007). 

9? The question of the composition and doctrinal unity of the so-called ‘Hippocratic 
Corpus'is discussed by Jouanna on several occasions in the present volume; see p. 55, 74 n. 30, 
97. 
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Plato, Aristotle and Empedocles. In the present volume, these connections 
are made particularly clear in Jouanna’s study of Hippocratic ideas about the 
transmission of disease (air, miasma and contagion, chapter 7), in concepts 
of health and its maintenance through dietetics (chapters 8, 9, 10), in theo- 
ries of cognition and sensation (chapter 11) and in models of psychosomatic 
interaction (chapter 12). In these latter two chapters, a further recurrent 
point of interest in Jouanna's work manifests itself in his study of medical 
accounts of mental health and insanity, such as the explanation of degrees 
of intelligence and their dietetic treatment in the Hippocratic treatise Regi- 
men (chapter 11) and the development of the well-known, influential Greek 
concept of melancholy in Hippocratic and post-Hippocratic thought (chap- 
ter 12). Here, again, Jouanna challenges widely held views (also in more 
popular thought) by pointing out that in the study ofthe history ofthe con- 
cept of melancholy one needs to make careful distinctions between the idea 
of melancholia as a disease, the notion of black bile as a bodily fluid and 
the concept of the melancholic constitution or temperament, first in the 
sense of a predisposition to certain illnesses and later, in the transition of 
late antiquity to the early middle ages, as the physical basis for a certain 
personality type (see also chapter 16). 

Part Three studies the reception of Hippocratic medicine, especially 
medical ethics (chapter 13) and the theory of the four humours, in Galen 
and in late antiquity. Here, Jouanna’s analysis ties in with other recent work 
on Galen's Hippocratism that stresses the transformations and adaptations 
that Galen applied to the traditional picture of Hippocrates as this had been 
handed down by earlier generations. Galen had a strong personal agenda, 
and this colours his representation of Hippocrates and of his own relation- 
ship to Hippocrates, even if some ofhis ideas, such as his concept of nature 
(chapter14), owe more to other thinkers, most notably Aristotle, than to the 
Father of medicine from Cos. A Leitmotiv within this section is Jouanna's 
long standing interest in the Hippocratic work The Nature of Man, a trea- 
tise that according to some (including, most prominently, Galen) represents 
the core features of Hippocratic teaching, such as the theory of the four 
humours. Yet as Jouanna shows in chapters 14, 15 and 16, this treatise had 
a long, varied and, at times, troubled aftermath, and later authors went 
far beyond the tenets which the Hippocratic author had originally envis- 
aged. The final chapter also reveals a number of exciting new discoveries 
of hitherto unknown medical texts from the late antique and early Byzan- 
tine period. Apart from thus showing how new material continues to be 
found beyond the traditional canons of Hippocratic and Galenic works, it 
also demonstrates how these texts both confirm and significantly enrich 
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our picture ofthe ways in which Greek medicine from Hippocrates to Galen 


continued to be of profound influence on the subsequent history of Western 
medicine. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


EGYPTIAN MEDICINE AND GREEK MEDICINE 


Champollion never had the opportunity to decipher a medical papyrus. In 
his days, Egyptian medicine was known indirectly, notably through infor- 
mation from the Greeks, in particular Herodotus. The situation changed 
completely during the second half of the nineteenth century following the 
discovery and publication of Egyptian medical papyri. The first was the 
Berlin papyrus, published by Heinrich Brugsch in 1863; some ten years later, 
in 1875, the most important medical text from ancient Egypt, the Ebers 
papyrus (named after its owner and editor) cast light on general pathology. 
A particular aspect of Egyptian medicine, gynaecology, was subsequently 
revealed by the Kahun papyrus, published by F.L. Griffith in 1898. The start 
of the twentieth century continued to enrich the collection, notably with 
the Hearst papyrus, published in 1905 by G.A. Reisner. This resulted in 
attempts to produce overviews of Egyptian medicine, such as W. Wreszin- 
ski’s three volumes Die Medizin der alten Aegypter, published in Leipzig 
between 1909 and 1913. His study also had the merit of publishing a new 
document, the London papyrus (Brit. Mus. 10059). The publication of med- 
ical papyri continued, rendering this first overview partially obsolete. The 
most important was that of the Smith papyrus by Breasted in 1930, whose 
significance stemmed from the fact that it opened up surgery, a new area 
of Egyptian medicine, whose rational aspect sharply contrasted with the 
magico-religious medicine that had been known up until then. The first 
half of the twentieth century ended with the publication of the Carlsberg 
papyrus no. 8 by the Danish scholar E. Iversen in 1939 and of the Chester 
Beatty papyrus no. 6 by the Belgian scholar F. Jonckheere in 1947. The sec- 
ond half of the century witnessed a second wave of studies. The work on 
Egyptian medicine in the Pharaonic era by Gustave Lefebvre, published 
in French in 1953, remained unsurpassed for half a century. However, the 
work that remains fundamental for our knowledge of Egyptian medicine 
is the Grundriss der Medizin der Alten Agypter, published in eight volumes 
under the direction of H. Grapow from 1954 to 1963, with a supplementary 
volume in 1973. Of course, further papyri have since come to enrich our 
knowledge of Egyptian medicine; for example, the Brooklyn papyrus, dedi- 
cated to snake bites, which was published by Serge Sauneron in 1989. Finally, 
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there is a very useful recent study in French by Thierry Bardinet, Les papyrus 
médicaux de l'Égypte pharonique, published in Paris in 1995, which has the 
great merit of discussing not only important aspects of Egyptian physiology, 
pathology and therapeutics (without masking the numerous difficulties of 
interpretation with which Egyptologists are confronted), but also of provid- 
ing a French translation of the medical papyri, a very valuable tool for those 
who are not Egyptologists.! 

As and when these medical texts from Pharaonic Egypt were published, 
scholars began to raise the question about the relationship that might have 
existed between this Egyptian medicine (whose most prestigious exam- 
ples date from about 1550 BC) and Hippocrates, the first representative of 
Greek medicine, which manifested itself more than ten centuries later.” The 
considerable chronological gap is not in itself a major obstacle to a com- 
parison, since the Egyptian medicine as reflected in the surviving papyri 
extends over a long period from the 1800s Bc until the Ptolemaic age, a post- 
Hippocratic era, without undergoing any noticeable major evolution. This 
attempt at comparison appears all the more justified because the pharma- 
copeia of Hippocratic medicine expressly mentions products from Egypt, 
such as nitrate, alum and oil? all of which are testimony at least to commer- 
cial exchanges, if not to an influence of one medicine on the other. Studies 
on the Egyptian presence in the pharmacopeia of Greek or Latin authors, 
such as Dioscorides, Celsus or Pliny the Elder, observe the same trend.* 


! Complete references to the publications of Egyptian medical papyri mentioned here 
in the brief historiography of their discovery can be found in its bibliography. The bibliogra- 
phy should also be consulted more generally for numerous works on Egyptian medicine or 
the comparison between Egyptian and Greek medicine. To these we should add G. Majno, 
The Healing Hand. Man and Wound in the Ancient World (Cambridge, Mass, 1975), pp. 69140 
(bibliography, pp. 434—441) and L. Green, "Beyond the Humors: Some Thoughts on Compari- 
son between Pharaonic and Greco-Roman Medicine,” in Zahi Hawass (ed.), Egyptology at the 
Dawn of the Twenty-First Century. Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress of Egyptol- 
ogists, Cairo, 2000, 2 (Cairo, 2003), pp. 269—275. It is supplemented by the CEPODAL on-line 
bibliography (University of Liège). 

? See at the end of the nineteenth century Heinrich. L. Emil Lüring, Die über die medicinis- 
chen Kenntnisse der alten Agypter berichtenden Papyri verglichen mit den medicinischen 
Schriften griechischer und rómischer Autoren. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der phi- 
losophischen Doctorwürde an der Kaiser-Wilhelms-Universitát Strassburg (Leipzig, 1888). 

3 For these references, see the Index Hippocraticus (Hamburg, 1986), s.v. Atybrtto<. 

^ [nparticular, M.H. Marganne on Dioscorides ("Les références à l’ Égypte dans la Matière 
médicale de Dioscoride," in Université de Liége, Department des Sciences de l'Antiquité 
(ed.), Serta Leodiensia Secunda. Mélanges publiés par les Classiques de Liége à l'occasion du 
175° anniversaire de l'Université (Liège, 1992), pp. 309-322); Celsus (“Thérapies et médecins 
d'origine 'égyptienne' dans le De medicina de Celse," in C. Deroux (ed.), Maladie et maladies 
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The comparison has also been encouraged by more or less precise par- 
allels that scholars have been able to draw following the discoveries of the 
papyri. The lists of remedies that we find in the gynaecological treatises of 
the Hippocratic Corpus recall those ofthe Egyptian papyri, both in their lay- 
out and also, to a certain extent, in their content. The transition formulas 
in the lists are the same (‘another remedy’, ‘another method"). The clear- 
est connection was made in 1939 by E. Iversen, the editor of the Carlsberg 
papyrus. He compared a test concerning women in the Egyptian papyri and 
in a Hippocratic treatise. We read in the Carlsberg papyrus (and also in 
Kahun 28), in the course of a series of tests to determine if a woman will 
give birth normally or not, the following method: 


Another method. Leave overnight a clove of garlic moistened (with ...) in the 
body (i.e. in the vagina). If you smell garlic on her breath, she will give birth 
(normally). If you cannot smell it, she will not give birth normally, and this 
will always be the case. 


In the Hippocratic treatise On Sterile Women, ch. 214, we read the following 
test, amongst a series of exploratory methods to determine if a woman will 
conceive or not: 


Another (method): take a clove of garlic that you have cleaned and peeled, 
apply it through a pessary into the uterus, and the next day check if the smell 
of garlic is exhaled from the mouth; if it is exhaled, the woman will conceive; 
if not, she will not conceive. 


On the basis ofthis comparison, Iversen arrives at the following conclusion: 
"Thus, we have here one of the rare tangible examples of a direct influence 
of Egyptian medicine on Greek medical literature, in a period as ancient as 
Hippocrates."5 The test is evidently very similar: a clove of garlic is placed 
in the woman's vagina in the evening before she goes to sleep, and the 
doctor inspects her the next morning to find out if the smell of garlic is 
exhaled from the mouth. In both cases, the test presupposes the beliefthat 
the woman's body contains, in one way or another, a passage between the 


dans les textes latins antiques et médiévaux. Actes du Ve Colloque intern. (Bruxelles, 4-6 
septembre 1995) (Brussels, 1998), pp. 137-150) and Pliny the Elder (“L’ Égypte médicale de 
Pline l Ancien,” in G. Sabbah (ed.), Le latin médical. La constitution d'un langage scientifique. 
Réalités et langage de la médecine dans le monde romain (Saint-Étienne, 1991), pp. 155-171). 

5 The connection was previously made by L. Bourgey, Observation et expérience chez les 
médecins de la Collection hippocratique (Paris, 1953), pp. 176, n. 1. 

$ E. Iversen, “Papyrus Carlsberg no. VIII, with some remarks on the Egyptian origin 
of some popular birth prognoses,” in Det Kongelige Danske Videnskabernes Selskab (ed.), 
Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser 26/5 (Copenhagen, 1939), pp. 21-22. 
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vagina and the mouth. The two tests are also very similar in their form. 
They are situated in a list of treatments and both begin with the words 
‘another method’ or ‘another way’. Moreover, the diagnosis is set out in two 
contrasting hypothetical subordinate clauses. However, the aim of the test 
is not exactly the same in the Egyptian papyrus and the Hippocratic treatise: 
one is a test to determine the good or bad development of the pregnancy, 
the other to determine if the woman is sterile or not. Thus, it is difficult to 
speak of a direct influence.’ 

Such specific connections urged scholars to go further in their compari- 
son of theories. A decade after Iversen, Robert O. Steuer, first in a work that 
he published alone in 1948, and then in a work written in collaboration 
with J.B. de C.M. Saunders in 1959, considered the Egyptian theory of oukhe- 
dou to be the origin of the pathological theories of Cnidian medicine. His 
first work emphasised the Egyptian theory according to which the oukhe- 
dou was understood to be a pathogenic agent that sticks to faeces, enters 
the body'sintestine and penetrates the blood and causes its coagulation and 
eventually its corruption into pus. His second work was more focussed on 
the influence of Egyptian medicine on a single part of Greek medicine, as 
shown by its title: Ancient Egyptian and Cnidian Medicine: the Relationship 
of Their Aetiological Concepts of Disease? The authors perceived an influ- 
ence of the pathological theory of the Egyptians on the theory of ‘residues’ 
attributed to Euryphon of Cnidus in a doxography well known to Hellenists, 
the Anonymus Londinensis.? This study had an impact even amongst Greek 
historians, who saw it as *an important contribution to the history of the 
School of Cnidus."' Since then, an article by P. Ghalioungui, published in 
1968 and entitled The Relation of Pharaonic to Greek and Later Medicine,” 
presents a good summary of what has been said concerning the influence 
of Egyptian medicine on Greek medicine. 

However, scholars are currently more critical. In particular, Steuer and 
Saunders' thesis on the oukhedou has been criticised by both Egyptologists 


7 Compare the reservations of Thierry Bardinet, Les papyrus médicaux de l'Égypte phara- 
onique (Paris, 1995), p. 228f. 
8 R.O. Steuer, “Oukhedou, Aetiological Principle of Pyaemia in Ancient Egyptian Medi- 
cine," Supplement 10 to the Bulletin of the History of Medicine (1948). 
9 R.O. Steuer and J.B. de C.M. Saunders, Ancient Egyptian and Cnidian Medicine: the 
Relationship of Their Aetiological Concepts of Disease (Berkeley, Calif., 1959). 
10 See the account given by Jean Leclant in Bibliotheca Orientalis 18 (1961), 144f. 
1 A. Thivel, “La doctrine des IIEPIZXOMATA et ses parallèles hippocratiques," Revue de 
Philologie, de littérature et d'histoire anciennes 39 (1965), 269. 
12 p. Ghalioungui, "The Relation of Pharaonic to Greek and Later Medicine,” Bulletin of 
the Cleveland Medical Library 15 (1968), 96-107. 
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and Hellenists. Thierry Bardinet, in his recent work on Les papyrus médicaux 
de l'Égypte pharonique does not believe the 'theory of the oukhedow pro- 
posed by Steuer to be an acceptable reading ofthe Egyptian texts concerned, 
and goes on to say: "If this is not the case, the validity of the connections 
proposed still remains to be demonstrated.” Reservations have also been 
expressed for Greek medicine: the connections proposed by Steuer and 
Saunders attribute a theory of residues (in Greek, perittomata) to Euryphon 
of Cnidus, on the evidence of the doxography of the Anonymus Londinen- 
sis. However, this theory, at least in this formulation, is hardly likely to be 
so ancient. Indeed, it is not attested expressly in the Hippocratic Corpus for 
a simple reason: the concept of perittoma is Aristotelian. Moreover, in our 
desire to emphasise connections, we risk forgetting the fundamental point 
that the rational medicine of the Hippocratic Corpus sharply contrasts with 
the magico-religious medicine ofthe Egyptians. We know that incantations 
regularly accompanied treatments in Egyptian medicine to render them 
effective, yet it is well-known that such incantations were never used in 
Hippocratic medicine, and that one of the Hippocratic treatises, The Sacred 
Disease, even expressly condemns their use. This does not mean to say that 
it is never legitimate to pursue a comparison between these two medicines. 
I myself highlighted in a quite long footnote in my thesis on The Archaeol- 
ogy of the School of Cnidus, published in 1974, the similarities that we find 
in the technique of detailing diseases between Egyptian medicine and the 
Hippocratic nosologic treatises derived from the Cnidian Sentences. We 
could also compare the problem of the prohibition of treatment in Egyp- 
tian and Greek medicine. However, we must be prudent in interpreting such 
similarities, avoid concluding influences too quickly from similarities, and 
distinguish between the different periods of Greek medicine." In any case, 
the conclusions remain of a hypothetical nature. 


13 Th. Bardinet, Les papyrus médicaux (see above, n. 7), p. 129. 

14 See J. Jouanna, Hippocrate. Pour une archéologie de l'École de Cnide (Paris, 1974), p. 509, 
n. 2. 

15 On this double magical and rational aspect of Egyptian medicine, see recently Kamal 
Sabri Kolta and Doris Schwarzmann-Schafhauser, Die Heilkunde im Alten Agypten. Magie und 
Ratio in der Krankheitsvorstellung und therapeutischen Praxis (Sudhoffs Archiv. Beihefte, 42) 
(Stuttgart, 2000). 

16 J, Jouanna, Hippocrate. Pour une archéologie de l'École de Cnide (see above, n. 14) p. 508, 
n.1. 

17 For a comparison between Hellenistic Greek medicine and Egyptian medicine, see 
Heinrich von Staden, Herophilus. The Art of Medicine in Early Alexandria (Cambridge, 1989), 
pp. 1-31 (‘Alexandrian and Egyptian Medicine’), where there is a thorough and balanced 
comparison between the different aspects of medicine. 
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In order to move beyond hypotheses, it is possible to study the problem 
of the connections between Egyptian medicine and Greek medicine in a 
different way, one which I will adopt now: the image of Egyptian medicine 
in Greek thought. Rather than suggesting hypotheses about a reality that 
escapes us, we can observe in the Greek texts what the Greeks said and 
thought about Egyptian medicine. The title of a French Habilitation thesis 
written by Christian Froidefond in 1970 spoke of the Egyptian ‘mirage’ in 
Greece. The term ‘mirage’ has the disadvantage of suggesting that the 
image in mind is systematically embellished and unreal. It is better to speak 
of an ‘image’ rather than a ‘mirage’. My aim will essentially be to attempt to 
see what image, in the domain of medicine, Egypt has in the eyes of Greek 
writers, in particular amongst doctors. I will draw on the most important 
texts: beginning with those that, between Homer (eighth century Bc) and 
Diodorus of Sicily (first century BC), give a frankly positive image of Egyptian 
medicine, I will show that, following the development of Greek rational 
medicine in the Classical period, a reversal in perspective occurred when 
Egyptian medicine was compared to Greek medicine. Egyptian medicine, 
which Homer celebrates as superior, consequently appears only rarely in 
the histories of medicine that the Greeks wrote between Hippocrates (fifth 
century BC) and Galen (second century AD). 

We begin, as usual, with Homer. The first passage concerning the image 
of Egypt in the realm of medicine is found in the Odyssey. We can speak of it 
as a foundation text, since it served as a point of reference for later authors, 
including doctors, as we will see in the last part of this paper. In book four of 
the Odyssey, Telemachus, the son of Odysseus, accompanied by Peisistratus, 
the son of Nestor, visits Menelaus and Helen in search of news about his 
father, who has still not returned home after the Trojan War. Homer recalls 
the gifts that Menelaus and Helen brought back from Thebes in Egypt, a 
town where the houses were packed with riches (4.125 f.). Reminiscence of 
the absent Odysseus leads to tears, and at this moment Helen puts a drug 
(pàppaxoy) into the crater of wine, which eases grief or anger and makes one 
forget one’s woes. This drug also came from Egypt. Homer says (4.227—232): 


Such were the cunning drugs that this daughter of Zeus had in her possession; 
beneficial drugs that had been a gift from Polydamna, the wife of Thon, from 
Egypt, where the fertile earth produces many different drugs, many being 


18 Christian Froidefond, Le mirage égyptien dans la littérature grecque d' Homére à Aris- 
tote, (Publications universitaires des lettres et sciences humaines d' Aix-en-Provence) (Gap, 
1970). 
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beneficial when mixed, many being harmful, and where each doctor is the 
wisest of men; yes, they are of the family of Paeon. 


This passage shows the general judgement afforded to the land of Egypt and 
to Egyptian doctors. Nature and the art go hand in hand. The fertile earth 
provides numerous plants, which are the basis for medicines composed of 
simple mixes (peptypéva), or, conversely, poisons. This statement probably 
reflects reality. When Theophrastus, in his History of Plants 9.15, speaks of 
the regions that produce medicines, outside Greece he quotes Etruria and 
Latium, where Circe is said to have lived, but above all Egypt. Theophrastus 
does not hesitate to refer to the authority of Homer, and even quotes the 
verses above. Confirmation of the richness of Egypt’s medicinal plants is also 
verified by the mention in Graeco-Roman medical literature of products 
originating from Egypt that are used to make medicines. Returning to the 
text of Homer, the Egyptian doctor is qualified as “being the wisest of 
all men,” clearly implying the superiority of Egyptian medicine over all 
other medicine, and in particular over Greek medicine. This superiority is 
immediately justified in the Homeric passage by the genealogy of Egyptian 
doctors. They descend from Paeon; in Homer, Paeon is the doctor of the 
gods. Thus, their superior knowledge comes from their divine origin. We 
also find this superiority in the praise of doctors in the Iliad, where the 
doctor himself is celebrated. For example, the famous description of the 
doctor in book XI of the Iliad (514—515): 


A doctor is a man worth many others for his skill to cut out arrows and spread 
soothing medicines (on a wound). 


This definition of a doctor is given by Idomeneus, when he urges Nestor 
quickly to mount his wagon and to remove the doctor Machaon from 
the fight, who has been wounded in the shoulder by an arrow shot by 
Alexander-Paris. However, unlike Egyptian doctors, this Greek doctor is 
not a descendant of Paeon. He is certainly from a well-known medical 
family; the same passage reveals that he is the son of Asclepius. However, in 
Homer's time Asclepius was not yet a god; he was simply an irreproachable 
doctor who had received his medical knowledge from the centaur Chiron 
(cf. IV.219). Thus, the origin of the knowledge of Egyptian doctors in the 
Odyssey appears more prestigious than that of the two best-known Greek 
doctors in the Iliad, the Asclepiads Machaon and Podalirius. 

This judgement on the excellence of Egyptian doctors remained in the 
memories of Greek authors; itis this passage of Homer that comes most nat- 
urally to the mind of Greek authors when they speak of Egyptian medicine. 
For example, Diogenes Laertius (third century AD), in his biography of 
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Plato, mentions the tradition according to which Plato was in Egypt with 
Euripides, who fell ill and was cured by the Egyptian priests who treated 
him with sea water. To confirm this, the biography quotes the verses from 
the Odyssey on the superiority of Egyptian doctors. 

This prestige of Egyptian doctors, well attested in the time of Homer, 
is more obvious in the Classical period in Herodotus. In his description 
of Egypt, he declares: “It is all full of doctors.” However, in the same 
passage Herodotus reveals a peculiarity of Egyptian medicine compared 
with Homer: the specialisation of doctors. Herodotus says: “The practice of 
medicine is divided in Egypt as follows: each doctor is a specialist in one 
disease, and not more [...] some are doctors of the eyes, others of the head, 
others of the teeth, others of the stomach, and others of hidden diseases.” 
This organisation of medicine into specialities would appear all the more 
remarkable to a Greek since Greek doctors were, in practice as well as in 
theory, generalists. Other passages of Herodotus confirm the prestige of 
Egyptian medicine. Egyptian doctors were sought-after throughout the rest 
of the world. In particular, oriental sovereigns surrounded themselves with 
doctors from Egypt. Cyrus demanded the best specialist in Egypt to treat his 
eyes, and the doctor chosen by the Pharaoh Amasis found himself uprooted 
from his wife and children to go to Persia. The resentment of this doctor 
towards the Pharaoh was the cause of the expedition of Cambyses, the son 
of Cyrus, against Egypt.? It was also Egyptian doctors who began to treat 
Darius when he injured his ankle jumping down from his horse during a 
hunt.? 

In the fourth century, the prestige of Egyptian medicine reappears in 
Isocrates' Busiris. Without entering into a discussion of Isocrates' polemi- 
cal intentions against a precursor, Polycrates, who had already composed a 
eulogy to this king of Egypt, Isocrates composes a general eulogy of Egypt, 
portraying not only the country, but also Egyptian society divided into 
specialist parts, its constitution and its laws, its piety and also its philoso- 
phy. During this eulogy, he also mentions medicine which is, according to 
Isocrates, a discovery ofthe Egyptian priests, as is philosophy. Isocrates says: 


Busiris provided the priests with affluence through the revenues taken from 
the sanctuaries, with wisdom through the purifications imposed by the laws 
and, finally, with leisure through exemption from the hazards of fighting and 


Diogenes Laertius, Lives of the Philosophers 3.7. 
20 Herodotus 2.84. 

Herodotus 3.1. 

Herodotus 3.129. 
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other work. Thanks to such conditions of life, the priests discovered the aid of 
medicine for the body, using not dangerous drugs, but drugs of such a nature 
that they are as harmless as daily food, yet in their effects are so beneficial 
that all men agree the Egyptians are the healthiest and most long lived; as for 
the soul, they demonstrated the practice of philosophy, which can establish 
laws and investigate the nature of the universe.” 


Thus, medicine and philosophy in Egypt are parallel discoveries. If we 
compare this eulogy of Egyptian medicine with those that we find in Homer 
and Herodotus, we discover some new information: medicine appears both 
as temple medicine and as a medicine that is at the same time mild and 
effective, and it appears to be the cause of the good health of the Egyptians, 
who were “the healthiest of men.” Already in Herodotus, the Egyptians 
were said to be the healthiest of men, after the Libyans.” According to 
Isocrates, the good health of the Egyptians is the result of the excellence 
of their medicine. In Herodotus, the response is more nuanced. It is first 
the climate of the country that, in the absence of major seasonal changes, 
explains the health of its inhabitants, since it is major change that causes 
illness. This explanation is analogous to the principles that we find in the 
Hippocratic treatise Airs, Waters, Places, although a detailed comparison 
with the Egyptians is unfortunately impossible due to a great lacuna in 
this Hippocratic treatise, where the passage on the Egyptians has virtually 
totally disappeared.” In addition to the good climate, Herodotus mentions 
the good diet that the Egyptians follow to prevent diseases: “They purge 
themselves with syrmaié three days every month, seeking good health by 
vomiting and enemas, believing that all diseases in men come from the food 
that they eat.” This discussion of Egyptian diet reappears in another later 
historian, Diodorus of Sicily (first century BC): 


In order to prevent diseases, they treat their bodies by means of enemas, fasts 
and vomiting, sometimes every day and sometimes at intervals of three or 
four days. Indeed, they say that whilst almost all the food is distributed (in 
the body), the surplus is a residue, which is the origin of diseases, and so 
the aforesaid treatment, by removing the causes of disease, is the best way 
to achieve good health.” 


?3 [socrates, Busiris 21-22 (Trans. G. Norlin, slightly modified). 

24 Herodotus 2.77. 

?5 Hippocrates, Airs, Waters and Places 12, ed. Jouanna, p. 222, 3 (with no. 2 on p. 222 = 
p. 299f.). 

26 Herodotus 2.77. 

27 Diodorus of Sicily 1.82.1—2 (transl. C.H. Oldfather, modified). 
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The two testimonia are comparable, despite variations in detail. 
Diodorus clearly knew Herodotus. Nevertheless, he used other sources, 
amongst them the history of Egypt written by Hecataeus of Abdera (fourth / 
third century), and Diodorus himself also went to Egypt. This explains why 
he gives new information about the status of Egyptian doctors and about a 
law written in relation to treatment: 


On their military campaigns and their journeys in the country, the Egyptians 
all receive treatment without payment of any private fee; for the doctors 
draw their support from public funds and administer their treatments in 
accordance with a written law which was previously composed by many 
famous doctors. If they follow the rules of this law as they read them in the 
sacred book, and yet are unable to save their patient, they are absolved from 
any blame; conversely, if they act contrary to the law's prescriptions in any 
respect, they must submit to a trial with death as penalty. The lawgiver clearly 
believed that but a few doctors would ever show themselves wiser than the 
mode of treatment which had been followed for a long time and had been 
originally written by the best practitioners.?? 


Diodorus displays a certain degree of objectivity in his presentation of 
Egyptian medicine, describing the organisation of this medicine rather 
than judging it. However, we note an implicit approval of this public and 
traditional medicine. The remuneration of doctors from public funds serves 
the interest of the patient, since he is treated for free when he is away from 
home. The need to respect the written tradition when applying treatment is 
justified by the wisdom ofthe law-maker, who balances the result of a long 
tradition established by the best doctors and the unpredictable individual 
competence of each doctor. 

This obligation of Egyptian doctors to conform to the law had previously 
been mentioned by Aristotle (fourth century BC) in his Politics: “In Egypt, 
doctors have the right to alter their prescription only after four days; and if 
one of them alters it earlier, he does so at his own risk."*? 

The two testimonies refer to the obligation of the Egyptian doctor to 
follow in his treatment a law that is imposed on him and does not give place 
to individual initiative at the outset. However, they are not compatible in 
their detail. Aristotle speaks of a period of four days, after which they have 


28 The chronological divisions are different (prescriptions are more frequent in Diodorus 
than in Herodotus: three consecutive days a month in Herodotus; according to Diodorus, 
every day continuously, or after intervals of three of four days). Diodorus also includes fasts, 
which Herodotus does not mention. 

29 Diodorus of Sicily 1.82.3 (transl. C.H. Oldfather, modified). 

30 Aristotle, Politics 3.15, 1286a12—14. 
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authorisation to innovate a treatment without risk of judicial proceedings, 
something that is not mentioned in Diodorus. The biggest difference lies 
in the judgement given to this practice. We saw that Diodorus’ judgement 
on this organisation of Egyptian medicine was favourable. It is a method of 
limiting the risk of individual mistakes. By contrast, in Aristotle this organi- 
sation of Egyptian medicine is taken as a negative example. It illustrates the 
general proposition according to which an art cannot be practiced when 
restrained by written laws, because general prescriptions cannot account 
for individual circumstances. However, we must put this criticism into per- 
spective; the same argument is used by supporters of the monarchy, a sys- 
tem which Aristotle believes to be far from ideal. 


Apart from the passage of Aristotle’s Politics, all the texts that we have seen 
from Homer to Diodorus present a positive image of Egyptian medicine. 
However, compared to Homer, the Classical period witnesses a reversal 
in the relationship between Egyptian and Greek medicine following the 
development of Greek medicine. In Homer, the superiority of Egyptian 
medicine is uncontested. As late as the sixth century, Egyptian medicine still 
exported its specialists to the oriental courts, as Herodotus clearly shows. 
When Darius ‘twists his foot’ dismounting his horse,* he firstly summons for 
the Egyptian doctors that he had at his court. Herodotus says: “It had been 
his custom for some time to keep in attendance certain Egyptian doctors, 
who had a reputation for the highest eminence in the art of medicine; he 
now consulted them."? 

A clearer statement of the continuing superiority of Egyptian medicine 
over Greek medicine at the end of the sixth century is hardly possible. Yet 
we know what happened. Egyptian doctors, Herodotus tells us, "in twisting 
and forcing the foot, made it worse." For seven days, his suffering prevented 
Darius from sleeping. He then summoned Democedes, a Greek from Croton, 
andan old doctor of Polycrates, whom he found amongst his prisoners. This 
isthe moment in which the reversal takes place. Herodotus says: "After this, 
Darius was treated by Democedes, who used Greek treatments and applied 
mild remedies after the vigorous remedies of the Egyptian doctors, and 


31 On the nature of dislocation and the comparison of this dislocation with the surgical 
treatises of the Hippocratic corpus, see M.D. Grmek, “Ancienneté de la chirurgie hippocra- 
tique," in F. Lasserre and Ph. Mudry, eds., Formes de pensée dans la Collection hippocratique: 
actes du IVe Colloque international hippocratique: Lausanne, 21-26 septembre 1981, (Publica- 
tions de la Faculté des lettres) 26 (Geneva, 1983), pp. 285-295. 

32 Herodotus 3.129. 
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enabled the king to get some sleep, and very soon returned him to health, 
although Darius had never expected to be able to use his foot again."? Greek 
medicine is characterised by its mildness, contrasted with the violence of 
Egyptian medicine. This mildness was more effective than violence. The 
Egyptian doctors were revealed as inferior to the Greek doctor. Darius 
wanted to impale them, but the Greek doctor asked for and obtained their 
pardon; even in human relations, the Greek doctor showed his mildness. 
This moment seems symbolic of the reversal ofimage of Egyptian medicine 
compared to Greek medicine. 

However, it is with the development of Hippocratic medicine in the sec- 
ond half of the fifth century that the image of Egyptian medicine disap- 
pears in the eyes of Greek practitioners. The most significant witness is the 
Hippocratic treatise Ancient Medicine.** This treatise of rational medicine 
recounts, for the first time, a history ofthe medical art. Medicine is a human 
invention: itis the work of men who were the first to discover a diet adapted 
tothe state ofthe patient; and this invention is so valued that they attributed 
it to a god, which was the normal belief in the period when the author 
was writing. The text does not clarify who this god is. It could be Apollo, 
who had the name of Paeon, the doctor of the gods, appended to his cult, 
or Asclepius who, from the prince of Trikka we find in Homer, became a 
demi-god, and then the god of medicine. The text of Ancient Medicine is 
no clearer about who these first men were that discovered medicine. How- 
ever, there is a significant passage in the treatise which discusses those who, 
in the author's own time, did not make use of medicine, and it clarifies 
this category as “barbarians and a few Greeks.” Egyptian medicine is no 
longer, as in Herodotus, defeated by Greek medicine. It no longer exists. The 
antithesis between Greeks and barbarians eliminates Egyptian medicine, 
since Egypt finds itself included in the category of barbarians, a group that 
does not make use of medicine. Thus, the Hellenocentrism ofclassical Greek 
medicine is quite striking. 

Similarly, Egyptian medicine plays no role in Plato, who presents in his 
Republic the second history of medicine that has been preserved amongst 
the Greek authors.?* According to Plato, the first stage of medicine (which 
in his eyes is ideal, since modern dietetics seemed to him the result of 


33 Ibid. 3.130.3. 

34 See J. Jouanna, Hippocrate. L'ancienne médecine, II, 1 (Collection des universités de 
France) (Paris, 1990). 

35 Hippocrates, Ancient Medicine, ch. 5, ed. Jouanna, p. 124,5f. 

36 Plato, Republic III, 405d—406a. 
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moral and political degradation) is that of the time of Asclepius. In order 
to recreate this first stage, Plato draws on some examples from the Iliad 
where the sons of Asclepius, Machaon and Podalirius, are the most famous 
doctors of the expedition. In any case, there is no reference to the passage 
in the Odyssey on Egyptian medicine. This silence regarding the Egyptians 
is comparable to that of the author of Ancient Medicine. 

Even when Isocrates praises Egyptian medicine in his Busiris," he is very 
careful not to do so at the expense of Greek medicine. In this respect, there 
is a difference in the role which he accords Egypt in the formation of Greek 
civilisation. When he talks, as we saw, about Egyptian priests who discov- 
ered medicine for the body and knowledge for the soul, he recalls that 
Pythagoras of Samos “was the first to bring to Greece philosophy in general, 
and in particular was more evidently passionate than any other about the 
sacrifices and the ceremonies in the sanctuaries." Greek philosophy came 
from the school of Egypt. By contrast, Isocrates says nothing similar regard- 
ing Greek medicine. Greek doctors in the classical period did not consider 
themselves part of the school of Egypt, and non-specialists, admirers of 
Egypt, did not pretend as such. 

Following the conquests of Alexander, after the traditional Greek med- 
ical centres lost their pre-eminence to Alexandria and one of the biggest 
centres of Greek medicine developed on Egyptian soil, the place of Egyp- 
tian medicine in rational Greek medicine did not noticeably change. There 
is, in this respect, a very interesting treatise in the Galenic corpus entitled 
Introduction or Doctor. It was very probably not written by Galen, but by 
a Greek doctor who lived in Egypt, since he makes very clear references to 
Egyptian doctors or Egyptian medical practices. In particular, he alludes to 
the practice of circumcision in Egypt. Indeed, whilst discussing the parts 
of the body, he comes to the male and female genitalia; of the clitoris, he 
declares: "the small bit of flesh that protrudes from between the lips of the 
crevice is called nymphe (= clitoris); since it protrudes too much, the Egyp- 
tians think it wise to circumcise young girls."? It is not surprising that this 
doctor reintegrates Egypt in the history of medicine, which constitutes the 
first chapter of his treatise. The chapter merits being read in its entirety, but 
I will simply quote the most significant extracts: 


37 See supra, p. 10. 

38 Pseudo-Galen, Introductio sive medicus (14.674—797 K.). 

39 Id., ibid. 706,12-15. See also Philumenus (second century AD) apud Aetius, Jatricorum 
liber 16, ed. Zervos, p. 1151-27, where there is a detailed discussion about how the clitoris was 
circumcised by the Egyptians in young girls before marriage. 
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The Greeks attribute the invention of the arts to the children of the gods, or 
to beings similar to them, who were the first to be given a share by the gods 
in whichever art. Thus, for medicine in particular, Asclepius, it is said, learnt 
firstly from his father Apollo, and then passed it on to men. This is why he is 
said to be the inventor of medicine. Before Asclepius, the art of medicine did 
not yet exist amongst men, but the ancients possessed experience of remedies 
and plants, such as those who, amongst the Greeks, knew the centaur Chiron 
and the heroes who received his teaching ... But the Egyptians also used plants 
and other remedies, as Homer attests when he says: 


‘the Egyptian, where the fertile earth produces many different drugs, many 
being beneficial when mixed, many being harmful’. 


Moreover, it is from the dissection of dead bodies when they are embalmed 
that many treatments used in surgery came to be discovered by the first 
doctors; others, it is said, were discovered by chance, such as paracentesis 
of the eyes of patients suffering from cataracts, thanks to the encounter of 
a goat which, afflicted from cataracts, recovered its sight after a sharp rush 
leaf became stuck in its eye. It is also said that the enema was invented by 
watching the ibis, which fills its neck with Nile water or sea water, like an 
enema syringe, and injects itself below with its beak ... But this practice was 
not rational and did not reveal the art: medicine in its accomplished form, 
fully developed into its constituent parts, that which is really divine, was 
invented by Asclepius alone, and the medicine that is used amongst men 
was passed on by the Asclepiads, instructed by him, to their descendants: in 
particular Hippocrates, who is the most important of all, and who was the first 
to establish a more advanced medicine, which is practised by the Greeks.” 


This reconstruction of the history of medicine is not very different from 
Plato’s, which it post-dates, at least in its original invention. Both attribute 
the discovery of medicine to Asclepius, who passed down his knowledge to 
his two sons, the Asclepiads Machaon and Podalirius. As in Plato, it is the 
medicine of the Iliad that serves as a basis for the historical reconstruction. 
However, one of the innovations compared to Plato is the reinsertion of 
Egyptian medicine, for which the author took as his fundamental point of 
reference, again from Homer, the famous verses of the Odyssey relating to 
Helen who acquired a drug from Egypt. However, the way in which the 
verses are used in the quotation requires careful attention: the author stops 
his quotation after the eulogy of the fertility of the Egyptian soil and does 
not continue the praise of Egyptian doctors whose knowledge is superior 
to that of all others. Why? It has to do with the relatively modest place 


40 Ps. Gal., Intr. 674-676 K. On this passage, see A.E. Hanson “Papyri of medical content,” 
Yale Classical Studies 28 (1985), 25-47 (particularly 25-30). 
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that the author accords Egyptian medicine. Egyptian medicine is part of 
the medical empiricism that preceded the discovery of the art. It belongs 
to the prehistory of medical art, when it was devoid of reason and was not 
yet a true art. It is only since Asclepius that medicine was truly discovered, 
before his sons, the Asclepiads, transmitted this art to their descendants, 
all the way to Hippocrates, who was the first to establish a more advanced 
medical art. Thus, Egyptian medicine, whilst being reinserted in the pre- 
history of Greek rational medicine, was just a shadow: thanks to a Platonic 
distinction between empiricism and art, a distinction that became of crucial 
importance in Graeco-Roman medicine due to the existence of two oppos- 
ing sects, the Empiricists and the Dogmatists (or Rationalist doctors), the 
history of medicine as an art remained, in the eyes of Greek doctors and 
also in those of the Greek doctors of Egypt, a Greek discovery. 

This modest role attributed to Egyptian medicine in the origins of medi- 
cine, by a doctor whose work has been preserved in the corpus of works 
of Galen, contrasts sharply with the position of Galen himself, who is more 
reserved about the image of Egyptian medicine. Galen, who did not value 
Egyptian magic,” had himself occasion to recall the origins of medicine 
in a treatise entitled Thrasybulus, dedicated to the question of whether 
health belongs to medicine or gymnastics.” Discussing the three principal 
parts of medicine (surgery, pharmacology and dietetics), Galen, like Plato, 
uses the authority of Homer to claim that surgery and pharmacology were 
known from the most distant period that he was able to reach, and then 
directly uses the testimony of Plato’s Republic to state that dietetics was 
not known to Homer and that it is a more recent branch of medicine. The 
collection of Homeric quotations used by Galen to prove that medicine 
was, in its first stage, uniquely surgical and pharmacological, merits detailed 
examination. Galen is careful to vary his quotations compared with those 
of Plato. His new selection is well-made, since he takes from the Iliad the 
fundamental quotation: “A healer is a man worth many others for his skill 
to cut out arrows and spread soothing medicines on wounds."? However, to 
this quotation from the Iliad, he attaches two verses taken from the famous 


41 Galen, On the Powers of Simple Drugs (De simplicium medicamentorum temperamentis 
ac facultatibus) 6, prol. (11.792,12f. K.): he criticises Pamphilus, author of a treatise on plants, 
for having spoken about ‘longwinded Egyptian sorcery’ (twag yontetas Atyumtias Anpwdetc); 
see V. Boudon, “Aux marges de la médecine rationelle: médecins et charlatans 4 Rome au 
temps de Galien,” Revue des Etudes grecques 116 (2003), 109-131 (particularly 119). 

42 Galen, Thrasybulus, ch. 32, (5.869 K.) (= ed. Helmreich SM III, p. 78). 

73 Iliad XI, 514—515. 
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passage on Egyptian medicine from the Odyssey, creating a montage so 
skilful that the four verses appear to be concerned with medicine in general. 
All reference to Egyptian doctors has disappeared. All that emerges from 
these four verses is the excellence of the doctor in general and, above all, 
the idea, essential in Galen’s eyes, that the medical art in the era of Homer 
treated the body with pharmacology and surgery. 

Thus, we can see how the fundamental passage on the prestige of Egyp- 
tian medicine in Homer was quoted in a truncated manner in both pseudo- 
Galen and Galen, in the form of two verses, one of which is identical in both 
cases, and this with a view to different intentions: either to minimise the 
prestigious image of Egyptian doctors in pseudo-Galen, or to eliminate them 
in the authentic Galen. 

Moreover, the mention of Egyptian doctors is exceptional in Galen. It is 
found once in his treatise On the Composition of Drugs according to Places, 
regarding eye-drops, called “disagreeable” against great fluxes.“ It is said 
that only doctors in Egypt had success with this remedy, and above all 
with rural patients. In this case, how can we pretend, with G. Lefebvre 
and J.F. Porge, that “Theophrastus, Dioscorides and Galen continually quote 
recipes that they take from Egyptian doctors, or rather that they had taken, 
as Galen says, through consultation of the works preserved in the library of 
the temple of Imhotep in Memphis, still accessible in the second century AD, 
and where Hippocrates, the ‘father of medicine’, had been taught seven cen- 
turies before”?** Where does Galen say that he consulted works preserved 
in the library of the temple of Imhotep? The authors are very careful not to 
give any references. As a matter of fact, in the treatise On the Composition 
of Drugs according to Kinds, there is a reference to the temple of Hephaes- 
tus in Memphis regarding two recipes that were inscribed in the temple's 
adyton.** Although Galen had travelled in Egypt, he had not seen them: he 
refers to what his sources say, as his use ofthe verb 'to say' implies. There is 
no reason to doubt the Egyptian origin of these two recipes, but Galen does 
not mention a library where he consulted works containing these recipes. 
Furthermore, what can we say about the impossible hypothesis that, seven 
centuries before, Hippocrates had visited a library that Galen did not, and 


44 Galen, On the Composition of Drugs according to Places (De compositione medicamento- 
rum secundum locos) 4.8 (12.749,14 K.). 

45 G. Lefebvre and J.F. Porge, “La médecine égyptienne,” in R. Taton (ed.), La science 
antique et médiévale. Des origines à 1450 (Paris, 1966). 

46 Galen, On the Composition of Drugs according to Kinds (De compositione medicamento- 
rum per genera) 54 (13.776,18f. K); cf. 13.778,7 f. K. 
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that perhaps did not even exist? The influence of Egyptian medicine on 
Greek medicine is, at least in this case, a mirage reconstructed by modern 
scholars who mislead us by distorting the ancient testimonia; this mirage 
does not correspond to the image that the Greek doctors held themselves.” 

The Hellenocentrism of classical medicine in the time of Hippocrates 
was certainly able to mask borrowings from Egypt in more ancient Greek 
medicine; and the presence of products originating from Egypt in classical 
medical recipes is without doubt testament to commercial and, probably, 
medical, relations with a land that always was, as we saw, famous for 
the richness of its medicinal plants. The relationship with Egypt certainly 
changed in the post-classical phase of Greek medicine, from the moment 
when Greek medicine was established in Egypt, in Alexandria. However, 
we do not observe, for all that, a marked rupture in the representation of 
Egyptian medicine by Greek doctors: it remains, with the exception of the 
Pseudo-Galenic Introduction, absent from reconstructions of the history of 
medicine. Even when Egyptian medicine is present, it does not undermine 
the image of a Hippocrates who brought the medical art to its peak.” 

The change, if there is a change, comes from the ambiguity that might 
arise concerning Egyptian doctors in the Hellenistic and Roman era. Are 
they Greek doctors from Egypt or Egyptian doctors? For example, when the 
author ofthe Introduction, ch. 9, speaks of "Egyptian doctors" who divide the 
body into four parts, (head, hands, thorax and legs), with some subdivisions, 
whilst ‘all the others’ divide it into a greater number of parts, what does he 
mean by this? Greek doctors in Egypt or Egyptian doctors? 


47 For a serious and detailed study of the connections between Galen and Egypt, see 
V. Nutton, "Galen and Egypt," in J. Kollesch and D. Nickel, eds., Galen und das hellenistische 
Erbe. Verhandlungen des IV. Internationalen Galen-Symposiums veranstaltet vom Institut für 
Geschichte der Medizin am Bereich Medizin (Charité) der Humboldt-Universitdt zu Berlin 18.- 
20. September 1989, (Sudhoffs Archiv. Beihefte 32) (Stuttgart, 1993), pp. 11-31 (particularly 
pp. 23-26: IV, ‘A traveller remembers’). 

48 See P.M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1 (Oxford, 1972), pp. 338-376 (particularly pp. 
374-376); and above all H. von Staden, quoted in footnote 17. 

49 We find a counter-example in Clement of Alexandria’s Stromateis (second century AD), 
where the origin of the arts is attributed to the barbarians. Medicine (Stromateis 1.16.75) is 
linked to “Apis, a native Egyptian, before Io arrived in Egypt; and afterwards Asclepius further 
developed the art.” This tradition mentioned by the Christian philosopher contrasts with the 
view of his contemporary pagan Greek doctors. We should not understand the testimony 
of Pliny the Elder on the origins of medicine as belonging in the same context (Natural 
History 7.14). When Pliny says that “according to the Egyptians, the discovery of medicine 
was achieved by them,” he gives a point of view that is purely Egyptian, without taking into 
account the relationship between Egyptian and Greek medicine. On Pliny and Egypt, see 
M.-H. Marganne, quoted in footnote 4. 
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Let me quote a very important final passage that demonstrates the com- 
plexity of this problem. Rufus of Ephesus, a Greek doctor from the first cen- 
tury AD (thus pre-dating Galen), notes in his work On the Names of the Parts 
of the Human Body, that sutures in the skull did not have ancient names in 
Greek, and he continues: 


Some Egyptian doctors who had a poor command of Greek named them in 
the following way: coronal (otegaviaia), the suture of the bregma; lambdoid 
(AayBSoetdy<), that of the occipital bone; and the sagittal (&ri£evyvoovca), 
down the middle of the skull; finally, the scale-like (AemtSoetSei¢), sutures of 
the temporal bone. These same doctors named certain parts of the bones of 
the skull that did not have a name; I do not wish to pass over these names in 
silence; they are used by doctors today. 


He clearly refers here to Egyptian-speaking doctors who wrote in Greek. 
Their precise knowledge of cranial anatomy led them to create Greek tech- 
nical words to describe sutures or bones of the head that did not have names 
in Greek. Despite Rufus of Ephesus’ purist contempt for the coining of these 
barbarian Greek words, he points them out because, he tells us, they are 
found in the works of medicine of his time. This is confirmed in the work 
of Galen, where all these terms are found. Thus, here is a clear example of 
an original contribution of Egyptian-speaking Egyptian doctors to Greek 
rational medicine. Whilst speaking Greek badly, they contributed to the 
enrichment of Greek medical technical vocabulary. This is evidence of the 
superiority of the Egyptian doctors in the precision of anatomical descrip- 
tion. 

Thus, in conclusion, we find here a hint of the excellence of the Egyptian 
doctors, which had been celebrated nine centuries before by Homer. 


50 Rufus of Ephesus, On the Names of the Parts of the Human Body 133-134, ed. Daremberg, 
p. 150f. 
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POLITICS AND MEDICINE. 
THE PROBLEM OF CHANGE IN REGIMEN IN ACUTE 
DISEASES AND THUCYDIDES (BOOK 6)’ 


Although Plato was the first Greek thinker to refer in a systematic manner 
to the art of the doctor as a model for the art of the politician, he was 
not the first Greek writer to compare the leader of a city with a doctor. 
For example, Pindar’s Fourth Pythian Ode, written in 462—461, compares 
the king of Cyrene, Arcesilaus IV, with a doctor (line 270, iatyp), when he 
asks for clemency towards to the exile Damophilus, in a passage where 
the four terms of the Platonic analogy are already implicitly present: the 
political leader corresponds to the doctor, and the city, wounded by the 
exile Damophilus, corresponds to the body; the doctor's action on the 
wound, undertaken with mildness, serves as the model for the political 
leader's action on the city.! Thus, in Pindar politics is already therapeutics. 

This metaphor, which Pindar draws from an archaic belief in the heal- 
ing power of kings? reappears notably in Thucydides 6, ch. 14, in what is 
definitely a non-specialist context. At the end of his speech, Nicias, who 
casts doubt on the decision to depart for Sicily, asks the prytanis to recon- 
sider the issue and to be “the doctor of the city that made a bad decision" 


* This paper is an exact reproduction ofthe text as it was delivered orally. It is a shortened 
version of a longer paper written in 1977-1978 under the auspices of the seminar on the 
Hippocratic Corpus, held at the University of Paris IV. 

! Pindar, Pythian Odes 4, 270ff. This passage of Pindar is an excellent example of the 
king-doctor metaphor in fifth-century BC poetry. On this metaphor in tragic poetry, see for 
example Aeschylus (in 458) Agamemnon, 848—850: upon his return, the king outlines his 
political programme (cf. 844 mpd¢ tóAw); with the city assembly, he will ensure to make 
durable that which is good; he continues: "But where there is need for healing remedies 
(pappåxwv motoviov), either cautery or the knife (tot xéavteç Ñ tepóvteç), we will try hard 
to divert benevolently the suffering caused by the disease." Cf. on this passage, E. Petrounias, 
Funktion und Thematik der Bilder bei Aischylos, Hypomnemata 48, Góttingen, 1976, p. 256: 
“Dann ist Agamemnon nicht nur derjenige, der die ‘Diagnose’ stellt, sondern auch der Heiler." 
See also Euripides, Phoenician Women 892-893; cf. Id., Suppliants, 252. The king-doctor 
metaphor is less frequent in the fifth century than that of the king-pilot. On the metaphor 
of king-pilot in lyric poetry and tragedy, see J. Péron, Les images maritimes de Pindare, Paris, 
1974, pp. 104—120. 

? See J. Duchemin, Pindare. Pythiques (3, 9, 4, 5), Paris, 1967, p. 150. 


This is an open access chapter distributed under the terms of the cC-Bv-Nc License. 
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(6.14 = document no. 1, left hand column, 1,38 ff.: tc 8& moAEws xaxds Bovrev- 
capes iatpòç dv YevécOat)? Like the king in Pindar, the prytanis in Thucy- 
dides should be the city's doctor. However, at the end of Nicias' and Alcib- 
iades' antilogic speeches, the medical metaphor in Thucydides takes on a 
wider meaning that has not been clearly studied and, above all, a signifi- 
cance that has never been unravelled. In this paper I will show that this 
medical metaphor in Thucydides in fact centres on a problem of change 
that is in all respects comparable to what we find in the Hippocratic trea- 
tise Regimen in Acute Diseases; for reasons of space, I will give only the most 
important outlines of the debate. 


Of course, I am not the first to highlight the connections between medicine 
and politics at the end of Nicias and Alcibiades' two speeches. There 
are some detailed parallels with medical literature that have long been 
acknowledged. Let us start by taking stock of the evidence. 

The first parallel occurs at the very end of Nicias' speech. Immediately 
after the reference to the doctor, Nicias closes his speech with a definition of 
the good governer (6.14 = doc. no. 1, left column, 1,40ff.): Tò xo &c dipEot toT 
elvan, öç dv THY natpiða wHEAnoy Gc TAEioTa T) xov elvan pndév BAdipn, “Good 
governance is to do as much good for the country as possible, or at least no 
voluntary harm.” Following Ilberg (1925), we know that this definition is an 
extension of the medical metaphor, because it corresponds to the definition 
of the ideal doctor given in Epidemics 1.5: “to keep two things in mind with 
regard to disease: to be useful (w@eAciv), or at least to do no harm (jj py 
BAcmtew).”4 


3 The texts discussed in this paper are printed infra, p. 37 ff. Thucydides’ text (document 
no. 1) is from the edition by J. de Romilly, Thucydide, t. IV, Paris, 1955, p. uf. and p. 16f. 
The passages from Regimen in Acute Diseases (document no. 2) are taken, apart from one 
modification, from the edition of R. Joly, Hippocrate. Du régime des maladies aiguës ... Paris, 
1972, p. 47 f. and p. 5o. The text of Aphorisms 2.50 (document no. 3) is taken from the edition 
of W.H.S. Jones, Hippocrates, vol. IV, Cambridge, Mass., London, 1931, p. 120. 

4 J. Ilberg, Die Ärzteschule von Knidos, Leipzig, 1925, p. 9, n. 1; the connection was made in 
studies on Thucydides and medicine; see K. Weidauer, Thukydides und die hippokratischen 
Schriften, Heidelberg, 1954, p. 72 and Ch. Lichtenthaeler, Thucydide et Hippocrate vus par un 
historien médecin, Geneva, 1965, p. 69£; cf. also W. Müri, Arzt und Patient bei Hippokrates, 
Bern, 1936, pp. 5-8, and F. Heinimann, "Eine vorplatonische Theorie der téyvy,” Museum Hel- 
veticum, 18, 1961, p. 19. The opposition wgeàeîv-Bàdntew (vel apeAtn-BAdBy) is frequent in 
the medical prose of the Hippocratic Corpus; G.H. Knutzen, Technologie in den hippokratis- 
chen Schriften spl diaitys 6Eéov, nepi dypav, nepi dp0pov £gpoMc (= Abhandl. der Geistes- 
und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse der Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur in 
Mainz, 1963, nr. 14), Wiesbaden, 1964, p. 1330 (20) £, has highlighted the particularly high 
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We find the second parallel some pages later, at the end of Alcibiades’ 
speech, 6.18, 6. Whilst Nicias urged the elderly to disassociate themselves 
from the young, Alcibiades opposes him, affirming (doc. No. 1, right col- 
umn, 1,9 ff.): xai vouloate vedty TH LEV xai ypas dvev dX) cv pNdev Sdvacbau, 
duod 8& tó te padov xai Td uécov xai Td Mev dxpifég dv Evyxpat£v ddor 
äv ioxvetv, “and understand that neither the young nor the elderly can do 
anything without each other, and that the inferior, the middle and the 
perfectly exact are strongest when united.” The explanation of the city’s 
strength or weakness by the balanced combination or separation of the ele- 
ments that comprise it has long? been compared with definitions of health 
or disease in terms of the balanced mixture or separation of the consti- 
tuting elements of the body. We find it expressed in similar terms in the 
Hippocratic Corpus, for example Ancient Medicine, ch. 14, or Nature of Man, 
ch. 4, definitions that probably date back to Alcmaeon of Croton. However, 


frequency ofthe antithesis in Regimen in Acute Diseases and in the surgical treatise On Frac- 
tures. On Joints. However, it is also frequently used in other treatises, in particular Humours 
(five times), Nutriment (six times), Affections (four times), Use of Liquids (five times). A pas- 
sage from The Art (ch. 5, 6.811219 L.) is a good example of the frequency of the antithesis in 
medical literature. The couplet w@eActv-BAdrtew seems to be particularly favoured, since it 
closes two treatises (Affections, ch. 61, 6.270,21 L. and Use of Liquids, ch. 7 ibid., 136,4£.). Thus, 
it is not surprising that the opposition is found elsewhere in Thucydides in a medical con- 
text, in the description of the Athenian plague (2.512); on this point see Ch. Lichtenthaeler, 
Thucydide et Hippocrate ..., p. 69f. On the use of w@eAia in a medical metaphor, see Euripi- 
des, Frag. 78 Nauck (xai wpedtav / xai vócov). However, the opposition oqsAeiv-BAcm cet is not 
limited to medical prose, as was noted already by J. Ilberg, Die Arzteschule von Knidos ..., p. 9 
("die nicht nur den Medizinern gelaüfige Maxime"). It appears, outside any medical context, 
in the prose of the Pre-Socratics and the Sophists; see the Index to Diels-Kranz III, p. 488, s.v. 
GxpeAslv. It is found notably in the maxim according to which it is necessary to be useful to 
friends and harmful to enemies; cf. Gorgias DK 82 B u a (2.298,24f.): pious wpedety T) node- 
piovç BAdmtew; Thucydides also uses the antithesis in a context where there is a piAog and 
£x0póc in 1.43. 

5 See A.W. Gomme, A. Andrewes, K.J. Dover, A Historical Commentary on Thucydides, 
vol. IV, Oxford, 1970, p. 255 and later J. de Romilly, Problémes de la démocratie grecque, Paris, 
1975, p. 153f. 

$ Ancient Medicine ch. 14, 1.602 9-14 L. (= ed. Heiberg 45,26—46, 4): “For there is in man 
the salt and the bitter, the sweet and the acid, the sour and the insipid, and a multitude of 
other things having all sorts of powers, both as regards quantity and strength (mavtoiag duva- 
paç Exovta TAHI6s te xal ioxov). These principles, when they are mixed and mingled with 
each other (peperypépa xod xexpynuéva &AAnAotowW) are not perceptible and do not damage 
man; but when one is separated or isolated from another, then it is perceptible and dam- 
ages man.” Nature of Man ch. 4, 6.3819-40,6 L. (= ed. Jouanna 17213-174,3): "The body of 
man contains blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile. In these conditions, there is per- 
fect health when these humours are balanced between themselves in quality and quantity 
(THs Teds ANAA Õuvåpioç xoi toô MANSE0¢) and when their mixture (peptypéva) is perfect; 
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despite the similarities with medical literature, there is something pecular 
about Alcibiades’ political theory that has led some to doubt its medical 
origin? whilst from a medical perspective, the constituting elements of 
the body which are mixed or separated are equal, in Alcibiades’ political 
theory, the constituting elements of the city are hierarchical: there is the 
inferior (tò padAov), the middle (tò uécov) and the perfectly exact (tò návv 
&xptBéc); thus, from a political perspective, this leads to the peculiar idea 
that a mixture of good and bad is superior to the good element on its 
own. However, this idea can also be compared to medicine, as M™ de 
Romilly has recently pointed out in an excellent article devoted to this 
phrase of Thucydides.’ In particular, she reminds us that Aristotle, in his 
Politics 1281b34f., justifies a political theory similar to that of Alcibiades, the 


disease occurs when one of these humours, in a small or large quantity, is isolated in the 
body instead of being mixed (xexpyuévov) with all the others." For Alcemaeon of Croton, 
see D.K. 24 B 4 (= Aetius 5.3041): “According to Alcmaeon, the principle of health is the 
equal balance (icovopía) of the qualities, wet, dry, cold, hot, sweet etc.; whilst dominion 
(povapyia) is the cause of disease; indeed, the domination of one principle within a pair is 
dangerous ... Good health is the proportioned mix (thv eüppetpov ... xpáctv) of the qual- 
ities." The two texts of the Hippocratic Corpus, like Thucydides, envisage two opposing 
states of the mixture and separation of the constituting elements. For the mixture, com- 
pare Thucydides Evyxpa6£v, Ancient Medicine xexevjuéva and Nature of Man xexpvyévov; see 
also Ebyxeyow, used very frequently in ch. 32 of Regimen to describe the mixture of con- 
stituent elements of the body in a state of good health. For the separation, dvev &AnAwy 
in Thucydides corresponds to tt vobtov &moxpif, in Ancient Medicine and xt coto xcpi0f 
in Nature of Man. The solidarity of these elements implied through the reciprocal &à0u]A«ov 
in Thucydides is shown by the same reciprocity in two medical texts (Ancient Medicine &à- 
ArjXotetv; Nature of Man ngóc Anda). We find the vocabulary of force and power in both 
medical treatises and Thucydides: compare Thucydides pydev 80vacOot ... icyvew, Ancient 
Medicine dvvamuiac Éyovvat MAHI6¢ Te xal ioyóv and Nature of Man «fj; 80voquogc ... xo Tob TAN- 
0coc. However, the similarity in the vocabulary of power is not of the same extent as the 
preceding comparisons. In Thucydides, ioyúsıv can of course refer both to the strength of 
an individual and the power of a city; cf., for example, Xenophon, Hellenica 6.418 icybew 
¿k do0cveloc. However, the presence of the vocabulary of power is natural in politics; in 
medicine, it is explained by the tendency of Greek thought to explain biological phenom- 
ena in terms of struggle. This explains why the influence between politics and medicine 
could take place in both directions. If the medical theories on mixture and separation of 
constituent elements served as a point of reference for political thought in Thucydides, 
it is conversely not impossible that at the root of these same medical theories we find a 
political model in Alcmaeon of Croton, who borrowed from politics the concepts of igo- 
vopi and povapyia, at least if we can trust the metaphorical formulation transmitted by 
Aetius. 

7 See A. Aalders, Die Theorie der gemischten Verfassung im Altertum, Amsterdam, 1968, 
p. 28. 

8 J. de Romilly, "Alcibiade et le mélange entre jeunes et vieux: politique et médecine," 
Mélanges Lesky, Wiener Studien, N.F. 10 (89), 1976, pp. 93-105. 
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mixture of common people and the elite in the assemblies, by drawing on 
a comparison borrowed from dietetics: “Common people mixed with the 
elite” declares Aristotle, “brings benefits to the State, just like an impure 
food, combined with a pure food, makes the food as a whole more bene- 
ficial than the small part of pure food.” This explicit reference to dietetics 
in Aristotle seems to confirm the implicit reference to medicine in the pas- 
sage of Thucydides and suggests its complexity. Alcibiades transposes onto 
politics a mixture of two distinct medical theories: a physiological theory on 
the mixture of constituting neutral elements of the body, and a dietetic the- 
ory on the mixture of the more or less nutritious principles which constitute 
food." 

Mr de Romilly (ibid. p. 103) finds confirmation of this implicit reference 
to medicine elsewhere in Alcibiades’ speech, at the end of ch. 18, 6. Against 
the politics of inaction recommended by Nicias, Alcibiades highlights its 
dangers and contrasts these with the advantages of an active politics in 
the following terms (doc. no. 1, right column, 1,13 ff.): xoi thv MOA, dv Lev 
hovyaty, tpipecdat te adtiyy nepi awtiy Worep xal dXo TL, xod TAVTWYV THY TI- 
ctun eyynpdceadat, dywviConevny 8& aici mpoodnperdat te THY EurtElotav xai 
TÒ dubverOat ob Adyw GW’ Eoyw âMov &ivOsc Ečer, “(understand that) the 
city, if it sinks into inaction, like everything else, will wear itself out and its 
skill in everything will decay; by contrast, each fresh struggle will give it fresh 
experience and make it more used to defend itself not with words but with 
actions.” It is clear, as M™ de Romilly (ibid. p. 103) points out, that the com- 
bat training advocated here by Alcibiades keeps the city in good shape and 
prevents it from growing old, just as gymnastics, and more particularly com- 
bat, “exercises the muscles of a man and keeps him in good shape.” We could 
supplement M™ de Romilly's remarks by recalling ch. 64 of Regimen, which 
insists on the positive benefits of combat, which develops the flesh," and 
above all by comparing Alcibiades’ praise of habitual training (ķúvnðegç 1.20) 
with Aphorism 2.49, where it is said that “people who habitually undertake 


9? Tidvtes pev yàp &youct ovveASdvtes ixavyy atoðnow xal pryvúpevor tots GeXcioct tag móe 
agerodan, xabamep Y, py xalapa tTpoph petà THC xo&apác THY Ndcav motel YENTIUWTEPAY THS 
òàiyns. This connection between Thucydides and Aristotle, rightly highlighted by M"* de 
Romilly, was previously mentioned, as she notes on p. 99, by Th. Arnold, GOYKYAIAHX. The 
History ofthe Peloponnesian War, 2nd ed., vol. III, Oxford, 1842, p. 31. 

1? However, the reference to dietetic theory seems secondary, since the principal analogy 
throughout the passage in Thucydides is that ofthe city and the body. Thus, the elements that 
compose the city, youth and old age, are naturally compared to elements that constitute the 
body. 

11 Regimen ch. 64, 6.580,9ff. L. (= ed. Joly 64,22-65,1ff.). 
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exercise (tovs ķuvýðeaç móvouc) cope better, even if they are weak or aged, 
than strong or young people who are not accustomed to it."? Thus, here is a 
third connection between Thucydides’ text and medicine. 

M"* de Romilly’s article, which I have known since its drafting,” 
prompted me to re-examine the connections between politics and medicine 
in Nicias' and Alcibiades' antilogy. It seems to me thatthe medical metaphor 
continues also at the very end of Alcibiades’ speech, in ch. 18, 7. Continuing 
to denounce the disadvantages of a policy of inaction and the benefits of a 
policy ofaction, Alcibiades closes his speech in the following way (doc. no. 1, 
right column, 1,20 ff.): Tapd&mav te yryvwoxw Tó ph ampdypova TAXIOT dv uot 
Soxelv ampaypocbvys LEetABoAH Staplaprvant, xod TV dvVopunwy dapareotata 
tovtous olxety ol dv xoig mapodow HOect xoi vópotc, Y|v xal yelow y), Hutota Sa- 
~opws ToAttebwau, “And I think that a city that absolutely does not know 
inaction could not choose a quicker way to ruin itself than by suddenly 
adopting such a policy, and that the people who live most safely are those 
who depart as little as possible from their customs and present laws, even if 
they are inferior.” This warning against change from a habitual politics, even 
ifit is inferior, finds a clear parallel in Regimen in Acute Diseases ch. 36 (doc. 
no. 2, right column, text no. 3): Toma & dv tig Yj9£A pto uva tovto TAY &c xol- 
Aimy xai Xo et'rcot, ws EdPdpWS LEV PEpovat TA Bowmata, & elOt8orcot, Hv xat uh 
oy aba y) doer wravtwç 8 xai và notá SuTPdpws 88 pépovo Ta Bpwpata, à uh 
elOiSatau, xiv yy xaxd Y) woubtws 98 xor tà notk “We can say quite a few other 
things that are related to the previous comments regarding the stomach to 
show that people cope better with the foods they are used to, even if these 
are not naturally good; the same goes for drinks; by contrast, they cope less 
well with foods they are not used to, even if they are not bad; the same goes 
for drinks." The idea is similar in the doctor and the historian. For the politi- 
cian, the habitual regime of the city is preferable, as the habitual regime of 
the body is for the doctor, even if it is not good. The terms also correspond: 
to the final subordinate clause of Alcibiades jv xoi yeipw y, (doc. no. 1, right 
column, 1,26) corresponds the final subordinate clause of the Hippocratic 
doctor Hv xoi y &yaðà f) púosı (doc. no. 2, right column, 1,22 f.). This striking 
parallel was previously noted by Ch. Lichtenthaeler in his Thucydide et Hip- 
pocrate vus par un historien médecin, 1965, p. 70, no. 20, on the suggestion of 
H. Grensemann. 


1? Aphorisms 2.49, 4.484,35 L. (= ed. Jones 4.120,4—7). The importance of habit in training 
is also highlighted by Democritus DK 68 B 241 nóvoç auveyys Ehappdtepos Exvtod cvvyPeint 
ytvexot, “exercise that is regularly practiced becomes easier to endure due to habit.” 

13 See J. de Romilly, "Alcibiade et le mélange ...," p. 104 (n. 25 of p. 103 in fine). 
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With this fourth parallel, we come to the end of the list of connections 
between this section of book 6 of Thucydides and medicine, whether it is 
Hippocratic or not. Of course, the dossier of parallels remains open, and 
we can add, for example, a passage from Aphorisms which also expresses 
the idea that habitual regimen, even if harmful, causes the least damage. It 
is aphorism 2.50 (doc. no. 3): Tà ¿x moMod xypóvou cuvy Pea, xdv y) xelpw TAV 
dovuvnéwy, haoov évoyActy elwGev: "The things which the patient has been 
accustomed to for a long time, even if they are more harmful than things 
he is unaccustomed to, usually cause less damage.” Here, the aphorism’s 
final subordinate clause x&v 7 yeiow corresponds exactly to Alcibiades’ jv 
xai xelpw 7.4 


However, despite all these important close parallels that have been pro- 
gressively added, the exact breadth, structure and, above all, significance, 
of this implicit medical metaphor in Nicias’ and Alcibiades’ political debate 
has never been unravelled. This is due to the lack of an overall study of the 
context in which these connections appear, both in Thucydides and in the 
medical text to which it is closest, Regimen in Acute Diseases. 

First, for Thucydides, we should begin by observing something that has 
never been exploited in the study of the medical metaphor; namely that the 
medical references that were highlighted in the section of book 6 are situ- 
ated, in each case without exception, at the end of the two speeches, in two 
passages of Nicias’ and Alcibiades’ antilogy that concern the same subject 
and respond to each other." For the purpose of clarity of the demonstration, 


14 The danger resulting from a change in habitual regime is highlighted particularly in the 
case of athletes submitted to a “forceful regime" (dvayxogayia). See Euripides, Autolykos, frag. 
282 Nauck, lines 4-9, particularly 8 f. £0 yap oùx &0tc0&vcec xoà / oxANPHS UETAMdTGOVOLW elc 
Tàuýxavov, compared with Antiope, frag. 201 Nauck (XX Kambitsis), lines 1-4, particularly 3f. 
Sel yap dvdp’ elOicpevov / dxdraatov Hoos yaotpdc £v tad pévew; the same idea will be taken 
up again in Plato’s Republic 3 404 a: the regime of athletes is dangerous for their health, since 
it only needs a small departure from the regime prescribed for them to fall ill with grave and 
violent diseases (¿àv opixpd éxBdow tç tetaypévng Siaitys, peyda xal opóðpa vooodaw otor 
oi &oxytat). Compare in Prorrhetic 2, ch. 1 (9.619 L.) concerning the regime of athletes 003’ 
el opxpóv xt ely amel8yoac dv@ownoc. The theme of danger resulting from a modification of 
regime, even if minimal, should be compared with the benefits of a dietetic treatment, the 
best known promoter of which is Herodicus. This connection seems to be taken up again 
in Republic 3 where Plato, discussing the regime of athletes, widens his criticism to include 
the dietetic medicine of Herodicus, who continually tortured himself throughout his life 
“whenever he made the smallest difference to his habitual regime” (et tt ts ciwðvias diais 
éxBatn). 

15 Ch. Lichtenthaeler (Thucydide et Hippocrate ..., p. 70, n. 20) noted that Alcibiades, in 
the final sentence of his speech (6.18,7) “seems to take Nicias’ comparison between politics 
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I have selected these two passages and placed them facing each other at 
the end of this paper. Alcibiades expressly refutes two points of Nicias’ 
speech at the end of his own, from ch. 18, 6: his politics of change against 
inaction and his effort to disassociate young and old (doc. no. 1, right 
column, 1,2ff. ý Nixtov «Qv Adywv dmpaypoctwn xai Sidotacig tots véotc &c 
tovs mpeaButepouc). These two points are discussed at the end of Nicias’ 
speech in ch. 13 and 14: Nicias effectively invites the elderly to disassociate 
themselves from the young (doc. no. 1, left column, 1,3 ff. toig mpecButEépots 
avtimapaxeAsvouat) and encourages them in particular to renounce the 
politics ofactive alliance that was habitual in Athens (doc. no. 1, left column, 
1,25f. xol TO Aovróy Evupdyoug py moretoOat, domep ciwðapev, “and that in 
the future we renounce the politics of alliance which we are used to"). 
Through a detailed comparative study—which I cannot carry out here— 
we could show that the medical metaphor is placed in the interplay of 
correspondences, oppositions and reversals that govern the composition of 
the end ofthe two antithetic speeches, according to a well-known technique 
of Sophist inspiration, but which acquires in Thucydides a form that is 
both subtle and rigorous. Far from appearing here and there at random 


and medicine to flight,” which is in 6.14; J. de Romilly “Alcibiade et le mélange ...” p. 98 also 
sees confirmation of the presence of the implicit medical metaphor at the end of the speech 
of Alcibiades by the explicit reference to the doctor of the city in 6.14 at the end of Nicias' 
speech. However, it has not yet been shown that the medical metaphor at the end of these 
two speeches is part of a wider political and medical debate, whose two opposing theses 
contrast each other. 

16 A more detailed analysis would show that some expressions and themes respond 
to each other without necessarily occupying a parallel place in the argument of the two 
speeches; compare Nicias 6.14 (doc. no. 1, left column 1,36f.) to u£v Abew Tobs vópovç and 
Alcibiades 6.18,7 (doc. no. 1, right column 1,25ff.) oic rxapoócty ... vóptotc ... Hutota Stapdpws; 
compare also Nicias 6.13 (doc. no. 1, left column, 1,26) doe eiwPapev and Alcibiades 6.18.6 
(doc. no. 1, right column, 1,4f.) «à 8& eie06x xócyo (1,20) EbvySe¢ and above all (1,25) «oic 
mapobcty Gear. It would also show that some formal parallelisms do not have exactly the 
same contents. The two definitions that conclude the two speeches present a remarkable 
formal parallelism: we find two statements expressed in the same way, through two final rel- 
ative pronouns (Nicias 1,41f. 8c dv ... @peAnoy; Alcibiades 1,25 ff. ot dv ... moArtedworv); these 
relative pronouns are both preceded by a demonstrative pronoun (Nicias 1,41 tod?’ in neuter; 
Alcibiades 1,24 tovtous), and they set out an ideal to attain, positive or negative, as is shown 
by the parallel and opposing superlatives modifying the two verbs of the two relatives (Ni- 
cias 1,42 w¢ mAstota; Alcibiades 1,26 ýxıota). Despite this formal symmetry, there is a slight 
difference in their contents: Nicias' definition concerns the manner in which the politician 
should govern, whilst Alcibiades' definition concerns the manner in which the people should 
be governed. This subtle difference is significant at the level of political discussion and the 
medical metaphor. On a political level, Alcibiades leaves to one side the action of the head 
of the city, and he skilfully insists on the decision of the city assembly; on the level of the 
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in the text, the medical metaphor acquires its coherence and significance 
in opposition to the two conceptions of politics enshrined by Nicias and 
Alcibiades, to which Thucydides implicitly connects two conceptions of 
therapeutics. These are the two conceptions of politics and therapeutics 
that I will now outline.” 

Nicias and Alcibiades agree on the aims of politics and medicine. We have 
seen that Nicias, like the doctor in Epidemics 1, wants to do the best possible, 
or at least not to do any harm; Alcibiades’ ideal is no different, since he 
advocates a politics of security (doc. no. 1, right column, 1,24 àcqoAéccoa). 
We might even say that Alcibiades makes a concession to Nicias concerning 
the diagnosis. Nicias’ diagnosis is that the harmful decision of the city is 
based on an active politics of alliance, which is habitual in Athens (doc. 
no. 1, left column, 1,25 f.: Euppayous ... roteio0ot, domep ciwSapev). Alcibiades, 
despite the very general outlook at the very end of his speech, concedes to 
the eventuality that the habitual politics of Athens could be harmful (right 
column, 1,25f. voc mapodoww HOect xot vopots, Hv xai yelpo Y). 

However, beyond these real or rhetorical convergences, there are signifi- 
cant differences in the remedies to be used. For Nicias, a harmful habit must 
be radically changed; this is the sense ofthe end of ch. 13 (left column, 1,25 f.: 
xoi TO Aovróv Euupáyovç ph moieicOnt, Womep ciwOapev, “and that in the future 
we renounce the politics of alliance, which is habitual to us”). If a decision is 
harmful, he does not hesitate to remedy it by violating the laws (left column, 
1,36f.: Avew tods vouous). Conversely, for Alcibiades the radical change of 


medical metaphor, he substitutes the image of a sick body that needs treatment by a doc- 
tor with that of a healthy body that should not change its habitual regime, even if this is not 
perfect. 

17 Tn fact, the study that follows treats only one aspect of opposition between the political 
and medical conceptions of Nicias and Alcibiades. The problem of change and habit, high- 
lighted here, concerns essentially one of the two points of the discussion: that of the inaction 
(anpaypoovvy) advocated by Nicias. The second point of discussion, the dispute (8t&oxacic) 
between youth and the elderly brings into play another problem, common to politics and 
medicine, that of the relationship between the constitutional elements of the body and the 
city in states of illness and of health. For Nicias, the youthful element, due to its haste and 
passion, risks leading the city to its downfall; thus, it is necessary to counteract it (cf. 6.13 
doc. no. 1, left column 1,14 dvtt- in dvttyetpotovetv) by the opposing principle, the elderly, who 
represent wisdom over passion (cf. the opposition émiGuvpig—rnpovolg in 6.13, doc. no. 1, left 
column, 1,10 f.). Conversely, for Alcibiades, who tries to weaken the opposition by envisioning 
three elements instead of two, the youthful element is a constitutional principle of the city, 
which should be tempered by its mixture with the others (cf. 6.18, 6, doc. no. 1, right column, 
113 Evyxpatév). The equilibrium that Nicias wants to restore through the tension between 
contraries opposes the equilibrium that Alcibiades seeks in the mix of all the elements, and 
in particular of the opposing elements. 
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habit would lead to the loss of the city. Indeed, he replies to Nicias, in ch. 18.7 
(previously quoted, right column, 1,20f.): “I think that a city that absolutely 
does not know inaction (jy) &mpc&ypova) could not choose a quicker way to 
ruin itself (Stap8apyjvet) than by suddenly adopting such a policy of inac- 
tion (ampaypoveabwys uecooAf)." Through the process of retaliation, which 
is frequent in the antilogies of Thucydides," Alcibiades shows that the pol- 
itics and therapeutics of radical change advocated by Nicias would lead to 
an aim that is the very opposite of what he was looking for, not to the good 
or even the absence of damage, but in fact to the greatest damage that can 
occur to a city: its ruin. Having criticised Nicias' position, Alcibiades pro- 
poses, in the sentence that closes his speech, a politics and therapy that, 
far from breaking with habit, far from violating laws, constitute the smallest 
departure (1,26f. ýxıota čiapópwç) from the existing laws and customs, even 
if they are harmful. To the politics and therapy of radical change and rup- 
ture advocated by Nicias, Alcibiades contrasts a politics and therapy of the 
least change. 

Thus, an overall study of Thucydides' text shows that at the very end of 
the antilogy between Nicias and Alcibiades we find a debate on the modes of 
a leader's action on a city which seems constantly tied in to a debate on the 
modes of a doctor's action on a patient. Two types of politics clash, which 
seem to be the transposition of two therapies, in a controversy centred on 
ideas of change and habit. It is interesting to note that Thucydides, in a 
Sophistic reversal that is dear to him, places the conservative argument in 
the mouth of young Alcibiades in the service of adventure, and the thesis of 
change in the mouth of the old Nicias in the service of wisdom.” 


Does this medical debate, read between the lines of Thucydides’ politi- 
cal debate, correspond to the reality of medical discussions of its era? A 


18 On the process of retaliation in the antilogies of Thucydides, and more generally on 
the processes of the antilogic art in Thucydides, see J. de Romilly, Histoire et raison chez 
Thucydide, Paris, 1967, pp. 180-239; cf. in particular p. 185: “By contrast, the most decisive 
processes will be those which consist in turning against the adversary the same argument 
that he employed; showing that what he thought was favourable is actually unfavourable, or 
even favourable to yourselves. It is essentially a reversal, turning it on its head: it leaves the 
adversary entirely defenceless.” 

19 A Sophist use comparable to the theses on change or conservatism in politics is 
found some years later in Aristophanes' Assembly of Women (394—392 BC). The great political 
innovation which consists in entrusting the government to women (455-457) is justified by 
their conservatism (453 and above all 216f.), which contrasts with men's desire for change 
(218-220). However, in a comic reversal they propose an entirely new political programme 
(577 and 584), which they fear might be ended by the conservatism of the men (584f.). 
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response to this question appears possible, provided that we adopt an over- 
all investigation of Regimen in Acute Diseases similar to what we did for 
Thucydides. 

To begin, we can take ch. 36 of Regimen in Acute Diseases which has been 
compared, as we saw (supra, p. 26), to the end of Alcibiades’ speech, and 
where we find a statement of the idea that habitual regime, even if it is not 
healthy, is well supported by the organism. In fact, this idea was expressed 
earlier in the treatise, in ch. 28, in a passage that was not correctly edited and 
understood by editors after Littré, with the exception of Ermerins.? Here is 
the passage (doc. 2, right column, text 2): dAAd hv e£xorcapidenxóv otw, Ott 
pan Stata Boworog xai mdctog abt) &ovcf) &upspr]c aici dopadeatéepn Eotiv 
16 én(raty ec byteiny, Y) et tig EEamivyns péya petaßdMor £c AAO xpéccov (“But it 
is true that it is easy to understand that an unhealthy regimen of food and 
drink, however similar, is safer for good health than if a sudden and impor- 
tant change is effected to a healthier diet)." The second passage isinteresting 
because it reinforces the connections between Regimen in Acute Diseases 
and the end of Alcibiades' speech. Like the politician, the Hippocratic doc- 
tor looks for the safest regime (àocqoAsccépy in the medical writer, 1,9 f.; 
Ga qoAéccoxa in Alcibiades 1,24); and like Alcibiades, the author of Regimen 
in Acute Diseases warns against radical change from a habitual regimen to a 
regimen that is theoretically better (the doctor's wetaBdAAol 1,11 corresponds 
to Alcibiades’ uetaBoAy 1,23). However, both this new connection and the 
previous one can only be properly understood ifthey are read contextually. 
They both belong to one and the same discussion, in a long and important 
passage on change, where the author of Regimen in Acute Diseases criticises 
traditional treatment and confronts it with his own conception. Traditional 
treatment is defined as a treatment of change in a sentence in ch. 26, where 
the author of Regimen in Acute Diseases presents the logic of the attitude 
he is criticising (doc. 2, left column: xoi tows tı xal ebxóc Soxet adtotow el- 
vat uec seco oA yrvogéviic T TWMATL PÉYA xt KAPTA xo AVTIETABAA ELV 
"And it may well seem logical to them that when a major change happens 
in the body, they should vigorously effect a change that is opposite to this"). 
Thus, traditional treatment defined in this way logically follows on from the 
conception of disease as “eta Body, change in the body.” Treatment should 


20 Fora detailed discussion concerning the textual tradition of this passage, see J. Jouanna, 
‘Le traité hippocratique du Régime dans les maladies aigués: remarques sur la tradition 
manuscrite et sur le texte’, Revue d'Histoire des Textes, 6, 1976, p. 24f. 

?! Thucydides also considers the disease as uexooAf, in the body in his description of 
the plague of Athens in 2.48.3: “I allow each person, doctor or layman, to form his own 
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suppress this change with an opposing change (àvtiyetaßáM ev); and this 
change, elicited by treatment, should be proportioned to that of the dis- 
ease, as shown by the replacement of pey&àng, describing the pathological 
change, with u£yo, describing the therapeutic change. In the light of this 
traditional therapy by means of a change that is both opposed and propor- 
tioned to the cause, which we can sum up with the hapax avtiwetabdmew,” 
the author of Regimen in Acute Diseases advocates a therapy involving the 
smallest change. At the start of ch. 27 (doc. no. 2, right column, text no. 1), he 


opinion on the disease, by showing its possible origin and causes which, to my mind, are 
likely to provoke such a large change (yevaoAMjc)." On the connection between Regimen in 
Acute Diseases ch. 26 and Thucydides 2.48.3, see F. Kudlien, Der Beginn des medizinischen 
Denkens bei den Griechen, Zurich/Stuttgart, 1967, pp. 129130; compare also Thucydides 7.87 
&c dobeverav évewteptCov, where the verb vewtep{Zew is another way of showing the change that 
is produced in the body when it becomes ill. It can be easily shown that this change in the 
body was generally caused, according to the Hippocratic doctors, by a major change either 
in the seasons (cf. for example Airs, Waters, Places ch. 2, 2.14,10 and 18f. L. = ed. Diller 26, 14 
and 2of. àv wpéwv Tag uevafoAdc and dua yàp thaw denat xot at xoia petaBáMovor Toiov 
&vOpomotcty), or in regimen (cf. ibid. 2.14,9f. L. = Diller 26,13 ¿x uexaoAfjc ts Staityg; cf. also 
Regimen in Acute Diseases ch. 9, 2.282,9 f. L. = ch. 28, ed. Joly 48,6 f. where it is said that sudden 
changes (ai Eamtvaitot uevorfoAot) in regimen cause damage and weakness). In Herodotus 2.77, 
we find a very clear expression ofthe idea that changes, in particular those ofthe seasons, are 
the cause of disease: ¿v yàp That uexva oA jet toto dveepwrotat at vooor pudo cot yivovtal, TOV TE 
Mov navtwv xal dy xot vàv weewv pdAtota. The idea is also known to Thucydides 7.87,1, who 
explains disease by change (tjj uetaBoAf) in temperature and seasons. Excessive changes are 
harmful not only for the body, but also for the soul; see Democritus DK 68 B 191 (2.184,5-9). 

22 This conception of treatment is advocated by several treatises of the Hippocratic Cor- 
pus, which are inspired by diverse sources, suggesting that this conception was widespread. 
According to Breaths, which is close to the Sophistic milieu (ch. 1), and the treatise Nature 
of Man, written by the school of Cos (ch. 9), treatment consists in opposing the cause of the 
disease: compare Breaths ch. 1 6.92,4—5 L. = ed. Heiberg 91,1 ¿x t&v evavtiwy éntevápevoc TO 
voońpatı and Nature of Man ch. 9, 6.52,8-9 L. = ed. Jouanna, 188,7f. évavtiov totacbat toio 
xabeotyxdat vooynmaat; cf. also The Sacred Disease, ch. 18, 6.396,2f. L. = ed. Grensemann 88,24 
TPOTPEPOVTA TH vocc TO MOAEUIWTATOV ExdoTy Kal ph TO cóviosc. Such definitions of treat- 
ment are best illustrated by the prefix &vtı- rather than the verb -yetabdMew in Regimen in 
Acute Diseases, since the change brought about by treatment is only implicit. However, we 
find a definition of treatment as change in a treatise from the Hippocratic Corpus that is of 
unknown origin, in Places in Man ch. 45 (6.340,3ff. L. = ed. Joly, 75,1ff.), where treatment con- 
sists in changing at any price the present state of the patient, since in the absence of change 
the disease will grow (&navta òè vocgovtt petaxivety &x Tod Mapgovtos &phyer Y|v yàp UN petax- 
vhoys Tò vocéov atEetat); on this connection, see R. Joly, Hippocrate. Du Régime des maladies 
aigués ..., Paris, 1972, p. 47, n. 2; yet the treatise Places in Man is not, for all that, the partic- 
ular target of the author of Regimen in Acute Diseases, whose polemics is more general. On 
treatment regarded as change, see also, outside the Hippocratic Corpus, the speech of the 
doctor Eryximachus in Plato's Symposium, 186d1ff.: “and he who operates a change (6 peta- 
Bác rot), so that the body acquires a type of armour instead of another ... he is a good 
practitioner." 
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concedes to his adversaries the need for change: To òè petabamMew pev 
ed Éyet uh dAtyov, "To bring about a change which is not small is a good 
thing." However, the most important thing is the way in which the change 
is brought about. Indeed, he continues: òpĝâç uévrot momten xai Beßaiwç 
7, petaßoàń, “the change must be effected correctly and safely." To effect 
change correctly, it is necessary to avoid all important and rapid change 
because, as he says in ch. 46, "all rapid change beyond what is needed 
is, in one way or another, harmful."? Thus, the doctor should take into 
account not only the cause of the disease, but also the reactions of the 
patient's nature, which tolerates change that goes against its habit only with 
difficulty; this is the meaning of texts 2 and 3 of document no. 2 (right hand 
column), on which we have already commented. 

We can now understand the problem of change from the perspective 
of the author of Regimen in Acute Diseases: the doctor must bring about a 
change through treatment that restores the patient from a pathological state 
to a normal one, but the change that is theoretically better—i.e. that which 
is proportionate to the cause—is practically the worst, due to the reactions 
of the individual who, even in a state of good health, cannot tolerate a great 
departure from his habitual regime. The contrast between these two types of 
treatment in the mind ofthe author of Regimen in Acute Diseases is such that 
in ch. 37 he uses the expression tà évavtiw Adyw, ‘the opposing principle’, to 
describe the traditional concept that he is criticising.” 


Following this overall analysis of the text of Regimen in Acute Diseases in 
combination with the text of Thucydides, the agreement between the his- 
torian and the doctor appears throughout. The two conceptions of therapy 
that surface in between the lines of the political debate in Thucydides are 


23 Ch. 46 ed. Joly 5616-18 (= ch. 12, 2.324,3f. L.): návta eEamivng uéCov oA tod petelov 
petaBaMópeva xai éni Th xai imi tà Accent. 

24 Ch. 37 ed. Joly 51,23f. (= ch. 1, 2.302,6 L.). In contrast to this apology for a habitual 
regime, even if it is harmful, we find a reflection on the change of a good regime for a 
bad one in Euripides’ Antiope, Frag. 213 Nauck (XLII Kambitsis): “Satiety is reached in all 
things. In fact, I have seen people who, abandoning a decent union, were disrupted by a 
disgraceful union. And once they have eaten their fill of good food (8otvóc), they delight in 
returning to a harmful diet (pavày Staity).” Compare also the more general formulation of 
Euripides’ Orestes, 234 uexooAy| n&vvov YAvxo with the criticism of a comic author cited by 
the scholiasts ad loc. (ed. Schwartz 1121f.). These two texts of Euripides, which date from the 
years 412-408 BC, are practically contemporary with Thucydides. They testify to the currency 
of the problem concerning change or continuity of regime in the years 415—410. However, the 
apology for change in Euripides is of the agreeable type, while the apology for continuity in 
the Hippocratic doctor and in Alcibiades is of the useful type. 
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explicitly attested in the polemic of the author of Regimen in Acute Diseases. 
Nicias represents the traditional treatment criticised by the author of the 
Regimen in Acute Diseases, a treatment that desires to re-establish the nor- 
mal state through a rupture with the pathology by opposing the cause of 
the harm and by radically changing harmful habits. Alcibiades criticises 
Nicias’ position with arguments that agree with those of the author of Regi- 
men in Acute Diseases against traditional treatment. Faced with adversaries 
who support rupture and change, Alcibiades and the author of the Regimen 
in Acute Diseases denounce the dangers of a change in an albeit harmful 
habit. 

Thus, there is remarkable agreement between Thucydides and the author 
of the Regimen in Acute Diseases on the problem of change and habit. And 
this is all the more remarkable because the doctor claims originality in 
discussing questions that have been ignored by his colleagues.” How, then, 
can we explain this close agreement? Should we accept that the historian 
knew the treatise Regimen in Acute Diseases? The hypothesis is possible, but 
it cannot be proven.” In any case, it is not necessary because the connection 
that we can make between Thucydides and Aphorism 2.50 seems to show 
that the problem of change and habit in medicine is not the prerogative 
of Regimen in Acute Diseases, despite what its author might say. In truth, if 
there is close agreement on this point between Thucydides and the author 


25 We might even consider connecting the composites of évtt- used by Nicias in ch. 13 
(doc. no. 1, left column 1,4 dvtimapaxedevouot and 114 dvttyetpotovetv) with àvciueco fene, 
which serves in ch. 26 of Regimen in Acute Diseases to characterise traditional treatment. Of 
course, the prefix évti- is only natural in an antilogic context, where the recommendations 
of Nicias are opposed to those of Alcibiades: dvtimapaxeAevopat (1,4) responds to napaxeev- 
atovc (1,2f.). However, although the old Nicias is contrasted with the young Alcibiades by his 
advice (dvtimapaxeAevouat), the elderly should contrast themselves with the young by their 
vote (dvttyetpotovetv). Thus, Nicias and the elderly should be opposed through their respec- 
tive action to the imperialist politics of Alcibiades and the young. We might compare their 
role with that of the prytanis; they should also be the doctors of the city and contribute to 
the re-establishment of its health by contrasting the cause of its disease. In Nicias' mind, the 
mpóvoia of the elderly should be opposed to the émt8upia of the young for the health of the 
city. 

?6 See ch. 7 ed. Joly 38,19 ff. (= ch. 3, 2.238,8 ff. L.): “It seems to me worthwhile to write down 
all the matters that are ignored by doctors despite the importance of knowing them." 

27 There is no reason to resist the idea that Regimen in Acute Diseases might be anterior 
to the ‘ancient’ redaction or to the definitive redaction of book 6 of Thucydides (413-after 
404). Scholars agree in dating the medical treatise to the end of the fifth century: "the last 
third of the fifth century" according to R. Joly (Hippocrate. Du régime des maladies aigués 
w+) p. 23); “um das Jahr 400 v. Chr.” according to G.H. Knutzen, Technologie ..., p. 1380 (70). 
Unfortunately, it is not possible to date the technical treatises with any certainty. 
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of Regimen in Acute Diseases, it is because they both dramatised, in their 
own way, the problem of habit and change. For the author of Regimen 
in Acute Diseases, the dramatisation consists in having boldly contrasted, 
in a polemic context, two methods of treatment that, according to other 
doctors in the Hippocratic Corpus, are not contradictory, but constitute two 
complementary aspects of therapy. We note the comparison with Aphorism 
2.50, which, whilst highlighting, as we saw, the dangers of a change in habit, 
knows that it is also fitting to break with habit (doc. 3): det 8& xoi éc «à 
dovvýðea petaßáňew, “it is necessary to bring about change against the 
unusual." For Thucydides, the dramatisation consists in having portrayed, 
also in a polemic context, two conceptions of politics and therapeutics in 
two rival politicians who clash in two antithetic speeches. 

Whatever the reasons might ultimately be to account for the agreement 
between Thucydides and Regimen in Acute Diseases, it is essential to recog- 
nise that it exists and sheds light, at the end of the antilogy of Nicias and 
Alcibiades, on political debate and medical metaphor. As to political debate, 
it seems that this passage is the first clear formulation of the problem of 
change in laws, a problem well known in Pythagorean circles, but which 
would not reappear in the form of two opposing theories before Aristo- 
tle's Politics. The medical metaphor, which in this analysis acquires both 


28 Alcibiades’ warning against changing the laws is already found in book 3 in the mouth 
of Cleon and, in similar terms, in the debate on Mytilene. "The most dreadful risk," declares 
Cleon, “would be to have nothing fixed in our decisions and not to see that laws (vópotc) 
that are imperfect but immovable make a city stronger than laws that are well-made but 
lack authority" (3.3.3). We should note that both orators use this argument in a similar 
situation: they are both opposed to the reconsideration of a decision taken by the assembly. 
It is probably a sign that this theme was already a commonplace in this period. On these 
two passages, see E. Braun, 'Nóyot &xivntov, Jahreshefte des Österreichischen Archäologischen 
Instituts, XL, 1953, p. 144ff. We also find in a Pythagorean context a warning against change 
in laws which is very close to Alcibiades’ formulation; see Iamblichus, Life of Pythagoras 175 
(= Frag. 33 Aristoxenus, ed. Wehrli, p. 18): "These people thought that remaining in ancestral 
customs and laws was a good thing, even if they were far more harmful than others. For to 
change existing laws suddenly ... is neither useful nor healthy" (tò pévetv ¿v voic matptois £0eot 
xai vopipoiç, eSoxipatov of dvBpsc éxelvot, xdv Y) xp yelpw Etépwv Td yàp Padiws &rorndâv 
and t&v drapyovtwv vópuov ... oddapdac elvar súupopov 008€ gwrtyptov). This last connection was 
made by E.F. Poppo, Thucydidis De Bello Peloponnesiaco libri octo, Pars III, vol. IV, Lipsiae, 
1838, p. 88, who also refers to Herodotus 3.82 and Sophocles, Antigone, 1113 f. On the opposing 
thesis of the need or usefulness of change, there is an echo in Thucydides, in the speech 
of the Corinthians in 1.71.3: “And inevitably, as in the arts, the new must always prevail 
over the old. In a city that lives in peace, the unchangeable customs are of course to be 
preferred: but when circumstances are changing and men are compelled to meet them, much 
originality is required.” In the speech of the Corinthians, two attitudes to the problem of 
change in politics are implicitly contrasted (cf. J. de Romilly, La loi dans la pensée grecque, 
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scope and coherence, testifies first of all to the interests of the Athenian 
cultivated milieu for medical matters in the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury, since a historian can, without any implausibility, place in the mouths 
of two orators of the assembly of the people in 415 such clear allusions to 
medical literature;? but above all it constitutes, to my knowledge, the first 
known attempt in Greek thought to go beyond the simple level of compar- 
ison between leader and doctor, such as that found, for example, in Pindar, 
and to transpose medical elements onto a political model in a concerted and 
consistent manner. Thus, Thucydides inaugurates an analogical method 
that Plato applied very early in his career, but on a subject that the philoso- 
pher did not treat until much later, in a famous passage of Laws (7.797 d ff.), 
where he denounces the dangers of change of habit in medicine and poli- 
tics.? Thucydides appears here as a precursor to both Plato and Aristotle, 
after a necessary and healthy detour via the Hippocratic Corpus.” 


Paris, 1971, p. 214); but the antilogy of Nicias and Alcibiades is the first preserved testimonium 
that explicitly contrasts two theories on the problem of change of customs and laws, as 
will be taken up in Aristotle's Politics 1268b26ff. A precise comparison between the two 
debates would be interesting, but falls outside the scope of this study. Suffice it to say that 
the topic of the discussion is identical and that certain themes are similar, in particular the 
importance of habit in the argument of the supporters of the least change; medicine also 
makes its appearance in the debate in Aristotle, but only in the argument of the supporters 
for change, as a model of politics that should imitate an art that has progressed by departing 
from traditional practices (1268b35 oiov latpua) xy Seton napà tå me&TPLCL). 

?? For the context of the antilogy, J. de Romilly (Thucydide et l'impéralisme athénien, Paris, 
1951, p. 176) thinks that the line of argument “translated both sides of the thought of the two 
orators and their arguments”; in particular, the theme of opposition against young and old is 
confirmed by Eupolis’ Demes, frag. 94 Kock; cf. J. de Romilly, ibid., p. 176, n. 2. 

30 Although in Alcibiades, the reference to medicine in his argument to warn against 
political change is a metaphor, in Plato it is an explicit comparison. In order to show 
that change is damaging to the soul (798 to 7f.), and consequently for the city, he pays 
particular attention in a very long passage to the dangers of change in the seasons and in 
diet, combining the well-known themes of Hippocratic medicine (see supra, p. 32, n. 21); in 
particular his analysis of the troubles resulting from change in food, drink, and exercise is 
comparable to the discussions found in Regimen in Acute Diseases. 

3! Tam most grateful to M™* de Romilly and Jean Irigoin, who read the long version of this 
paper; it is regrettable that the presentation by J. Irigoin, entitled Hippocrate et Thucydide, 
held at Poitiers and Aix in 1958, has never been published; there are two brief descriptions, 
one in Estudios Clásicos IV, 1958, p. 366, and the other in Bulletin de l'Association Guillaume 
Budé, 4th series, no. 1, 1959, p. 37£. Acknowledgement goes equally to Paul Demont and 
Suzanne Said, as well as Vicenzo di Benedetto; I owe many of the connections with Greek 
tragedy and comedy to them. 
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Texts 


I. Text No. 1: Thucydides, Book 6 
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Nicias 

XIII. Obs ży% dpav vov 

ev0ade TH orco dvd pi mat pooceAev- 
atods xabyevous poBodpatt, xal tots 
TpecRutEepols dvtimapaxerevoLat 
LN xaccotoxvv6f]vat, El TH TIS Tapa- 
xá&vcot THVvdE, ërwç uy) SdEn, dv 

uh pointa ToAEEtv, poraxdg 
elvat, uj", ënep dv adtol m&Ootev, 
Sucépwtas civar TAV dmdvtwv, yvóv- 
Tas STL ért&upo Lev EAdyloTA 
xatopSodvtat, mpovoia dé mAEtota, 
OM'DTEP TiS TaTPISOG, wç LEYLTTOV 
Sh x&v piv xivduvov dvappimtovays, 
&vctyetporovety xoi wpiteo0ot toç 
pèv XoxeAtocatg olore vv Spots 
XPWMEVOUS TIPdS NUdc, ov ueprecotc, 
TÔ TE lovi xOATIM, votpat YHV HV 

TIS MAE, xod TH UiceAreg™, Sid 

TEAK ouc, TH ox Gv VEMOLEVOUG 
xad’adtovds xal Evppépecdau- 2 tots 
dé "Eyeotatots idia eimety, eerdy 
dvev ’ASyvatwv xal Evvarbav mpdc 
LeXwovvttoug TÒ MPWTOV (Tov) TÓÀE- 
pov, META TPOV AVTOV xod LATA- 
Abecbau xal Td Aormdv Evpdyous 
py xoteto€ou, Wore ciwðapev, olc 
xoxàc pev TedEaotw covoO pev, 
agentag S'adtol 8er OÉvrec od Tev- 
Eoueda. 


XIV. Kai có, Ô npútavi, 

tadta, eimep Hyet oot npooxetv 
undeobat te TÅ mdAEWS xai BodAEL 
yevécOot moAttng cyabdc, exupygrle 
xai yapas npotiðer addr A- 
vatotc, vouicas, el oppwdeis TO 
avorbyngioat, TO èv Avet TodS 
VOLOUS pů META coc Qvà' v uap- 
thew aitiav oxetv, THs 9E 

TÓAEWG KAKAS BovAevaapEevng iatpòç 
dv yevécOou, xod TÒ KaAGS par 
todr’etvat, öç dv Thy natpiða 
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Alcibiades 


C. XVIII. 6. Koi u) ópác 

ý Nuctov «àv Adoywv ampaypLoowwy 
xai Sidatacis toic véols ÈÇ TOUS 
TpecButepous ànotpépn, TH SE ciw- 
6x xóc yup, WoTEO xot ol MATEPES 

Yi v dua véot Yepotcépotc BovAgv- 
ovtes éc TASE Hoc adte, xal vv 

TH AVTO THOM metpdale Mponyayety 
THY TOAL, Kal VOPÍTATE VEÓTNTA 

ev xai ypas dvev &MYAwY UNdev 
Sdvaobat, 600 8& Td TE PadAov xal 
TO uécov xai TO návv dxpiBéc äv 
Evyxpadev podior’ dv icyvety, xor 
THY TAL, dv Lev Havyxacy, cplpecod 
TE adTHY TEpl ATHY orep xal 

GAA TL, Koll TAVTWV THY eror] uv 
eyyypdceodau, dywviGonevny dé aiel 
TpogAN per Sai ce THY &rcetplotv xod 
TÒ dudver Oat od Adyw aMWEpyw 
ÊM ov Ebvndes E&etv. 7 Mapdrav 

TE ytyvwoxw TOAW LY aTPcrYLLoVa 
vé&ytox dv por Soxety dmpayLrocdwwns 
petab f, Siaplapyvet, xat tAv dv- 
Opwnrwy dopareotata tovtous oixetv 
ot dv Tots mapodo ýe xai 

vóporç, Hv xal xelpw y), Tito cot 
Stapdopws ToAtEdwotv. 
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II. Text No. 2: Regimen in Acute Diseases 


1 


5 


CHAPTER TWO 


apEAnoy WS TAEtoTA Ñ Exwv elvat 
pndev BAcupy. 


C.XXVI (end) xai tows Te 

xai eixds Soxet adtotow elvat peye- 
ANG uexo ofc ywopevys TO CWpATI 
piya xt xdprca xol dvTiueTA| BAA- 
Aew. 


II. Text No. 3: Aphorisms 2.50 


1 


L. Tà ¿x moMod ypóvov ouvýðea, 
x&v Å xelpw vàv dovvyPewy, hacov 
; EAE Pe neg ni 
evoyActy elwOev. Set Se xal &c cà 
&cvvrj&ea petaBametv. 


1 


10 


15 


20 


25 


C.XXVII. 1 Tò 8£ peta- 

Bddeww pèv ed Exet ph dAtyov- 
6p6c pEvtot roujcér xoi Begatoc 
Ý uec oA. 


C. XXVIII (middle) 

2 OMG piv evKataradytor &oxty, 
Stt PAvAY Starta Bowatos xai óctoc 
ott) EWUTH Epes aiei doparec- 
Téoy &c ly TO ¿ninav ¿ç Vytelyy, 

3j el tig eEarivys péya petabdmror 
&¢ do xpécaov (Mo xpéacov 
[vel xpeîocov vel xpeittov] MV 
Gal. Gal. [Ar.] Gal. [cit.] edd. 
ante Littré Ermerins: do A 
Littré Ma A °°" Kühlewein 

Jones Joly). 


C. 10 L. XXXVI. 1 Toa 

Sev ctc rjóeAtouéva tovto tv 
&c xoràiny xai dX. ciron WS 
EVPOPWs MEV qpépouct TA Bpwpata, 
à lOiSatau, Hy xol uù &yade Å 
QÚTEL woadtws dé xor cà TOTA: 
Svaopdpwe 8& PEpovat TA Bpwuata, 
& py lOiSactau, xv ph xaxd f: 
cgo 8& xol TÀ TOTA. 


CHAPTER THREE 


RHETORIC AND MEDICINE IN THE HIPPOCRATIC CORPUS. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF RHETORIC 
IN THE FIFTH CENTURY 


The second half of the fifth century Bc is characterised by the birth and 
development of various arts, or véyvot. Amongst these arts, rhetoric and 
medicine do notseem to share anything in common: one ofthem is the art of 
persuasion with speech, the other is the art of healing bodies with medicine. 
However, there were close relationships and reciprocal influences between 
these two arts. The influence of medicine on rhetoric is well-known. In 
the fifth century, Gorgias, in his Encomium of Helen, compared the power 
of speech on the soul with the power of drugs, ọåppaxa, on the body 
And Plato, in both his Gorgias and Phaedrus, takes medicine in general, 
and Hippocrates in particular, as a model to define the aims and method 
of genuine rhetoric? However, despite its evidence and importance, the 
reverse relationship of the influence of rhetoric on medicine is currently 
poorly understood. It is this rhetorical aspect of medical literature that I 
would like to stress; more precisely, I would like to show that knowledge 
of certain works of the Hippocratic Corpus is indispensable for the history 
of rhetoric during its initial development in the fifth century. 


! See, for example, A.-J. Festugiére, Hippocrate. L'Ancienne Médecine (Introduction, tra- 
duction et commentaire) (Études et commentaires, 4) (Paris, 1948), p. 32. 

2 Gorgias, Encomium of Helen DK 82 B n (14) = Radermacher 39 (14). See, for example, 
J. de Romilly, Magic and Rhetoric in Ancient Greece (Cambridge, Mass., 1975), pp. 20-21. We 
recall that Gorgias had close links with the medical world; see Plato Gorgias 456b (quoted 
infra, p. 51). 

3 Plato, Gorgias, passim, from 464a; Phaedrus 270 b ff. There is a substantial bibliography 
on this passage in the Phaedrus. See, for example, the different points of view of R. Joly, "La 
question hippocratique et le témoignage de Phédre," Revue des Etudes Grecques 74 (1961), 
69ff. and J. Jouanna, “La Collection hippocratique et Platon (Phèdre, 269c-272a)," Revue des 
Etudes Grecques 90 (1977), 15ff. R. Joly, “Platon, Phèdre et Hippocrate: vingt ans aprés," in 
F. Lasserre and Ph. Mudry (eds.), Formes de pensée dans la Collection hippocratique (Actes 
du IV* Colloque international hippocratique, Lausanne, 21-26 septembre 1981) (Lausanne, 
1983), pp. 407-421, with the comments by J. Jouanna, ibid. p. 422. See also F. Robert, “En 
marge du Colloque hippocratique de Lausanne: du nouveau sur Hippocrate et le Phédre," 
Revue des Etudes Grecques 95 (1982), xviii-xxii. 


This is an open access chapter distributed under the terms of the cc-By-Nc License. 
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The history of the origins of Greek rhetoric is a frustrating topic, due to the 
great contrast between the abundance of testimonia about the men and 
their works and the rarity of preserved texts. As with other arts, the birth 
of rhetoric was marked by the publication of treatises that defined its con- 
ditions and rules. Although we know the names of authors such as Tisias, 
Thrasymachus and Theodorus, amongst others, as well as indications of the 
content of their works, notably thanks to Plato’s Phaedrus,* we do not pos- 
sess any of these theoretical works. If we refer to the traditional corpus, 
judicial speeches from the fifth century preserved in their entirety are lim- 
ited to school exercises and the speeches of Antiphon, as well as Gorgias’ 
Defence of Palamedes, and epidictic speeches to Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen, 
to which we should probably add Ps.-Xenophon’s Constitution of Athens. No 
example survives of the political speeches, known indirectly through the 
reconstructed speeches of Thucydides? According to this traditional cor- 
pus, then, there exist only one or two examples of epidictic speeches from 
the fifth century. However, we possess two other fully preserved epidic- 
tic speeches that date from the same period and that are composed, just 
like Gorgias' Encomium of Helen, according to the rules of rhetoric. In a 
strange twist of fate, the very reason that explains their survival also explains 
why they are unknown to specialists of rhetoric. These epidictic speeches 
have been transmitted faithfully to us not because oftheir genre, but rather 
because of their content, for they are about medicine. And if specialists of 
rhetoric neglect or do not know these speeches, whose rhetorical qualities 
are undeniable, it is because they have been passed down as part of a vast 
medical collection, the Hippocratic Corpus, where they are surrounded by 
other works that sometimes do not have any rhetorical character. These 
two epidictic speeches, of unknown authorship, are the treatise Breaths, 
which shows that all illnesses, in spite of their diversity, originate from a 
single source, the air, and the treatise The Art, which constitutes a speech in 
defence of medicine by refuting its detractors.* 


^ Plato Phaedrus 266e—267c. 

5 On the bibliography concerning classical rhetoric, see the article by R. Weil in Associ- 
ation Guillaume Budé, Actes du XIe Congrès (Pont-à-Mousson, 29 aoüt-2 septembre 1983), I: 
Rapports, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1985, pp. 13-61. 

9 Breaths and The Art were edited and translated by É. Littré, Œuvres completes d’ Hippo- 
crate, t. VI (Paris, 1849), pp. 2-26 (The Art) and pp. 90-115 (Breaths). However, this edition 
is now outdated because Littré was not aware of all the ancient manuscripts. A more recent 
critical edition, based on the ancient manuscripts, is that of LL. Heiberg, Hippocratis opera, 
CMG I, 1 (Berlin, 1927), pp. 9-19 (The Art) and pp. 91-101 (Breaths). It was preceded by two 
separate editions and commentaries based on the ancient manuscripts: Th. Gomperz, Die 
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The Art and Breaths are not the only works in the Hippocratic Corpus likely 
to have been spoken out loud before an audience. They form part ofa larger 
group of oral works, i.e. works that were composed to be read aloud, even 
if they subsequently circulated in written form. Since The Art and Breaths 
both display features common to the oral works of the Corpus, we must first 
highlight these common traits, i.e. those features that allow us to define this 
group of oral works, before demonstrating the original place both The Art 
and Breaths occupy within this group thanks to their rhetorical quality. 
The author of Ancient Medicine clearly attests that there exist within the 
medical literature, alongside written treatises, some treatises that were read 
outloud before an audience; he begins his treatise with the following words: 
“All those who have undertaken to speak (A£yetv) or write (ypdqew) about 
medicine." The contrast between A£yety, ‘to speak’, and ypagety, ‘to write’, 
proves without any doubt the existence of two distinct categories of medi- 
cal works. Specialists of the Hippocratic Corpus are convinced that it has 
preserved works meant for oral delivery. For example, Festugiére, in his 
introduction to Ancient Medicine, acknowledges four treatises that he calls 
‘programmatic speeches’: Ancient Medicine, The Art, Breaths and Nature of 
Man. However, this selection of works remains somewhat impressionis- 
tic. It is now possible to adopt a more scientific approach to the problem 
by using the complete index of the Hippocratic Corpus? The distinction 
between the two categories of written and oral works can be made within 
the Hippocratic Corpus by means of the criterion of what I call ‘internal 
references’. Within the works included in the Hippocratic Corpus—I pass 
over the numerous works in the form of notes or aphorisms—the authors 


Apologie der Heilkunst: eine griechische Sophistenrede des 5.vorchristlichen Jahrhunderts, 2nd 
ed. (Leipzig, 1910) (Introduction, text and commentary, German translation and extensive 
commentary); A. Nelson, Die hippokratische Schrift legi puodv. Text und Studien (Uppsala, 
1909) (Introduction, text and commentary. Latin translation and critical commentary). 
[Postscript: The most recent critical edition of Breaths and The Art is now: J. Jouanna, 
Hippocrate. Des vents. De l'art (Paris, 1988). | 

7 Ancient Medicine, ch. 1, 1.570 L. (= Heiberg 3, 1). 

8 A.-J. Festugiére, Hippocrate. L'ancienne médecine (Introduction, traduction et commen- 
taire) (Etudes et commentaires, 4) (Paris, 1948), pp. viii-xiii (II. L’ Ancienne Médecine dis- 
cours programme). 

9? This is the index created by the Laboratoire de recherches hippocratiques in the 
Université Laval, Quebec: Concordantia in Corpus Hippocraticum. Concordance des Oeuvres 
Hipporatiques. Editée par Gilles Maloney et Winnie Frohn. Avec la collaboration de Paul 
Potter. 5 Vols. and one Supplement (Hildesheim 1986-1989). *[Postscript: In addition, there 
now is the Index Hippocraticus, ed. by K. Alpers, A. Anastassiou, D. Irmer and V. Schmid, 
4 Vols. and one supplement (Góttingen 1989-2007) and of course the electronic Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae.] 
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frequently make internal references, either to what they have already dis- 
cussed or to what they are going to discuss. For these internal references, 
apart from neutral verbs whose meaning can convey either written or oral 
activity (such as gpaey, ‘to explain’, or 84Ao0v, ‘to show), we find terms 
related to Aeyew or ypdqew. It is clear that all the treatises in which the 
author references his own work by using terms related to ypagew are writ- 
ten treatises. Thus, we are assured ofthe presence in the Hippocratic Corpus 
of more than twenty treatises, often very extensive, which were composed 
directly for written publication.? To determine the group of oral works 
(which concerns us here), we would like to be able to apply a similarly reli- 
able criterion as for the written works and say that all the works in which the 
author uses, to refer to his own work, systematically and exclusively words 
relating to Aéyetv or its synonyms, were composed to be read aloud. Unfortu- 
nately, the criterion is not absolutely decisive because, even in the internal 
references to written works, terms related to Aéyetv can be used alongside 
those related to yp&qetv. For example, in the surgical treatise On Fractures, 
which is a written work, an internal reference uses both yedgew and Aé- 
yew: "this has already been said in what was previously written" (elpytat 
pèv odv xai èv totot mpdc0ev yeypouuiévowty)." These uses of A£yet in writ- 
ten prose, without doubt a heritage from oral prose, lend ambiguity to its 
meaning. Given this ambiguity, we cannot be absolutely certain that the 
works which systematically and exclusively use terms related to Aeyew or 
its synonyms were composed to be read aloud before an audience. Never- 
theless, only these works were likely to have been read orally, and these are 
the works that we will call oral works. A precise inventory adds five other 
works to the four treatises that Festugiére considered as speeches: two of the 
best known fifth-century treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus, Airs, Waters, 
Places and The Sacred Disease, the treatise Nature of the Child, a treatise 
on illnesses (= Diseases 4) and a treatise Diseases of Women, partially pre- 
served in the gynaecological treatises.” What strengthens the impression 


10 Here is the list. The texts are quoted according to the order of Littré’s edition. Vol. 2: 
Prognostic, Regimen in Acute Diseases, Epidemics 1. Vol. 3: Epidemics 3, Wounds in the Head, 
Fractures. Vol. 4: Joints, Mochlicon. Vol. 5: Epidemics 2, 5, 6, 7. Vol. 6: Affections, Places in Man, 
Wounds, Regimen. Vol. 7: Internal Affections, Nature of Women, Seven Month’s Child, part of 
Eight Month’s Child (though this is uncertain because the only passage where we find the 
verb yp&qo is thought by some to be interpolated). Vol. 8: Diseases of Women 1 and 2 (with 
the reservation that this is a heterogeneous collection; see below, p. 43, n. 12), Glands. Vol. 9: 
Prorrhetic 2, Physician, Crisis, Critical Days. 

11 On Fractures, ch. 25, 3.498,7 f. L. (= Kuehlewein 82,1 f.). 

1? The title Nature ofthe Child during Birth is given by the author himself in two internal 
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that the treatises of this group were first pronounced in the form of an 
oral presentation or speech is the importance of the first person, which 
serves to reinforce the presence of the speaker before his audience. In all 
the treatises of this group, without exception, we frequently find the use 
of verbs in the first person, if necessary supported by the presence of ¿yw 
or éywys. Although the use of the first person is present in certain writ- 
ten treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus, the predominance of the use of 
the first person in the oral works is obvious when we make an inventory 
of the verb ọnpi, ‘I say’. This form is more significant for our purpose since 
it adds nothing to the meaning of the phrase, but has the unique role of 
emphasising the affirmations ofthe author. In the 49 instances of gypi in the 
first person attested in the Hippocratic Corpus, 39 are found in the group 
of oral works, a ratio of 8096. This is all the more remarkable since this 
group represents only a small part of the Hippocratic Corpus; what is more 
remarkable still is that each treatise from the group of oral works delin- 
eated by the criterion of internal references uses qn in the first person.? 


references (Diseases of Women 1, ch. 1, 8.10,7f. L. &v tH (cet tod mou8(ou tod £v tóxw and 
ch. 73 ibid. 152,22-154,1; cf. also ch. 44, ibid., 102,5f. with a variant reading). This work, which 
should be read as one whole, was divided in the manuscript tradition into two treatises 
(Generation and Nature of the Child). The treatise Diseases (= the current Diseases 4 of our 
manuscripts) forms a separate whole. Littré had reason to adopt a continuous numeration 
of Generation | Nature of the Child; but he was wrong to continue this numeration for Diseases 
4; since the author himself quotes his work Nature of the Child during Birth as a whole, there 
is no reason to go against what he says; see the comparable position, but with different 
arguments, of LM. Lonie, The Hippocratic Treatises ‘On Generation’, ‘On the Nature of the 
Child’, ‘Diseases IV (Ars Medica/ Abteilung 2, Griechisch-lateinische Medizin 7) (Berlin, 1981), 
p. 43ff. R. Joly (Hippocrate, De la génération, De la nature de l'enfant, Des Maladies IV, Du 
Foetus de huit mois [Collection des universités de France] [Paris, 1970], p. uf.) highlighted 
the oral character of these texts; according to him, Generation | Nature of the Child and 
Diseases 4 form two dxpodcets that were subsequently reunited in their publication; but 
then why did the author preserve, in this case, the title Nature of the Child during Birth as 
an internal reference in the written version? The title of the third àxpóacic of the author, 
Diseases of Women, is also known to us by internal references (Generation / Nature of the 
Child, ch. 4, 7.476,15f. L. = Joly 47,28£; ch. 15, ibid. 496,9f. L. = Joly 58,22; Diseases 4, ch. 57 
(ch. 26), 7.612 L. = Joly 124,1f.) H. Grensemann (Knidische Medizin I, [Ars Medica/Abteilung 2, 
Griechisch-lateinische Medizin 4] [Berlin, 1975]) has correctly and clearly determined the 
preserved fragments in the gynaecological treatises (what he calls layer C); he published 
these fragments in Hippokratische Gynaekologie (Wiesbaden, 1982). 

13 Here is a list of the thirty-nine uses of gypi in the oral works: Ancient Medicine 4; Nature 
of Man 4; The Sacred Disease 3; Airs, Waters, Places 2; The Art 2; Breaths 1; in the three other 
oral works composed by the same author, the form gy is more frequent again: Nature of the 
Child during Birth (= Gen./ Nat. Child) 6; Diseases 4.12; Diseases of Women (layer C of Diseases 
of Women and Sterile women) 5. The use of py in the written treatises is far less frequent: 
Eight Month’s Child 2 (but this could be an oral work, see supra p. 42, n. 10); Regimen in Acute 
Diseases 1.2; Regimen x; The Heart, with three instances of its use, is an exception, but it is 
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Thus, these are some of the formal characteristics that assure the unity of 
the group. 


Despite this unity, there is unquestionably diversity. We can distinguish 
two categories within the oral works of the Hippocratic Corpus: a didactic 
oral speech, or ‘course’, and an epidictic oral speech, or ‘discourse’. The best 
representatives of the first category (‘courses’) are the treatises Airs, Waters, 
Places and The Sacred Disease, and two texts written by the same author, 
Generation/Nature of the Child and Diseases 4. The only true representatives 
of the second category (epidictic speeches) are, as I said at the start, The Art 
and Breaths." 

An initial difference is the length ofthe oral speech. The 'discourses' con- 
trast with the ‘courses’ on account of their brevity. The ‘courses’ preserved 
in the Hippocratic Corpus require between one hour and ten minutes and 
one and a half hours to be read out loud. These are lectures where the author 
enters into great detail, aiming at clarity and not effect. There is a significant 
phrase by the author of Nature of the Child, ch. 18: “But I am going to repeat 
it for more clarity" (£X 8& Sevtepov vov dvoudew capyving eivexa). This 
phrase seems to imply the oral speech of a teacher who was not, unlike the 
orator, under pressure from the water clock. Conversely, the two epidictic 
discourses, The Art and Breaths, last no longer than twenty-eight and thirty 
minutes respectively. They are short communications that aim to win over 
the audience by their brevity and brilliance. 


a late treatise. The use of the first person future of £péo also appears almost exclusively in 
oral works: twenty-five instances of use in a total of twenty-seven in the entire Hippocratic 
Corpus; but the usage is split differently within oral works: twenty cases in the three treatises 
ofthe same author and two in the Airs, Waters, Places. As for the use ofthe first person present 
of Aéyw, it is used twelve times in the oral works: Ancient Medicine 5; Diseases 4.4; Nature of 
Man 2; The Art 1. However, it is also found in the written works, particularly in Prorrhetic 2 
(four or five times!), where the first person forms A¢yw and ye&qo are found side by side in the 
same sentence (ch. 4, 9.20,10f. L.). If we look at the total use of gypi, £péo and Aeyw, leaving 
to one side the ambiguous case of Eight Month's Child, we find seventy-six instances in oral 
works, compared to twenty-three in the rest of the Hippocratic Corpus. This represents a 
total of 84.45 96. 

14 We can associate two other treatises with the category of discourses, but they do not 
present all of the characteristics. Nature of Man begins like a polemical discourse addressed 
to a large audience (ch. 1, 6.321-3 L. = Jouanna p. 164,3-5), but then turns into a technical 
speech. Ancient Medicine also begins with a long polemical introduction (ch. 1 and 2, 1.570,1- 
57245f. L. = Heiberg 36,2-37, 6) which precedes the announcement of the subject (ch. 2, 
1.572,15 f. L. = Heiberg 37,7 f.); because of this start, it is allied with the category of discourses, 
but it does not finish with a peroratio, unlike the discourses of Breaths and The Art. 

15 Nat. Child, ch. 18, 7.504,2f. L. (= Joly 63,1f.). 
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A second, more fundamental, difference concerns the beginning and end 
of the oral speech. In order to begin his lesson, the author of a ‘course’ 
does not concern himself with rhetoric. A single phrase will suffice. For 
example, the start of the treatise Airs, Waters, Places: “For anyone who 
wishes to undertake the correct study of medicine, here is what he must 
do” (Intpuny 8cxtg Bovera ópOGc Cyntetv, tude xoh nowt). There follows 
the discussion of the subject, i.e. the listing of factors that the itinerant 
doctor, who arrives in an unknown city, should take into account to carry 
out correctly his profession. The beginning of the ‘course’ Nature of the Child 
(= Gen./Nat. Child) is also laconic, but more to the point. The speech begins 
with an elegant formula, which is a variant of the famous maxim, Nópoç ëv 
nåvta xporcüvet, ‘law governs everything’. Then the author, eager to start his 
topic, continues, without slowing pace: “The seed of man comes from every 
humour in the body; it is the strongest part, which is separated from the 
rest." If we now examine the start of the two epidictic speeches of The Art 
and Breaths, the contrast is obvious. Both begin with a long introduction 
(thirteen lines of the Littré edition of The Art; thirty lines of Breaths). The 
introduction in both discourses is concerned with general ideas, which 
prepare and precede the declaration of the subject. In The Art, we find 
wise reflections that still apply today, on competence, incompetence and 
jealousy in the discipline. Here is an extract: 


In my opinion, to discover something that was unknown before and, once 
discovered, makes things better than if it had not been discovered, is the 
ambition and work of intelligence, as is to bring to fruition something that 
was half completed. Conversely, to strive, thanks to the art of speeches, which 
has nothing honourable about it, to discredit that which was discovered by 
others, without adding anything better, but slandering discoveries to those 
who do not know better, is not, in my opinion, the ambition and work of 
intelligence; on the contrary, it is a detrimental sign of nature, or an ignorance 
of the art. 


In the introduction to Breaths, we find reflections on the art of medicine 
and the difficult, yet rewarding, job of a doctor. A passage of this introduc- 
tion delighted both Christians and pagans in Late Antiquity, from Plutarch 
to Eustathius, including Dio Chrysostom, Lucian, Origen, Eusebius of Cae- 
sarea, Gregory of Nazianzus, Isidore of Pelusium, Simplicius, to name some 
of the best known. Here is the passage: "The doctor sees terrible things, 


16 Airs, Waters, Places, ch. 1, 2421 L. (= Diller p. 24,1). 
17 Gen/Nat. Child, ch. 1, 7.4704 L. (= Joly p. 44,1). 
18 The Art, ch. 1, 6.2,3-10 L. (= Heiberg p. 9,4—1). 
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touches horrible things and the misfortunes of others bring a harvest of sor- 
rows that are peculiarly his” (‘O pév yap intpdc opel te Seta, Oryycvet te dao, 
én’ &Motpinal te cup popfjoty (Gto xapmodtot Avras). 2 We can compare these 
two introductions not only for their length or for the presence of general 
reflections, but also for the way in which they begin. Both start with Eict 
vec, followed by a relative clause (Breaths: Eict ties tv texvewr at, “there 
are some arts which"; The Art: Eiot twes of, “there are people who"). The rela- 
tive clause in the speech of The Art straightaway describes its opponents in 
a striking phrase: "There are some people who make an art out of discred- 
iting arts" (Eict ttvec of teyvyv nenoinvtar TO tà céxvotg aloxpoeTtetv). Hearing 
this beginning of a polemical introduction, specialists in rhetoric are quick 
to compare the two speeches of Isocrates, that of the Encomium of Helen: 
Eict ttvec ot péya qpovotct ‘there are some men who are immensely proud’, 
and that of Nicocles: Eict twes ot dvoxdAws £yovct ‘there are some men who 
become annoyed'. The similarity between how these four speeches begin is 
probably not due to chance; it very likely attests the existence ofa rhetorical 
procedure practised in the fifth century. 

The contrast between 'courses' and 'discourses' is just as clear at the end 
ofthe speech asit is at the start. ‘Courses’ end just as abruptly as they started, 
with a short concluding phrase, often too general to be appropriated to the 
subject. Here is the end of Airs, Waters, Places: “From these observations, 
you may judge the rest without error" (amo dé TobTwv TexLalpopevos TH Aor 
evOvuetabat xal ody &uaphon). The end of the ‘course’ Nature of the Child is 
even less rhetorical; the last sentence signals quite simply that the speech is 
finished: "This speech, spoken in full, is ended" (Odto¢ 6 Aóyoc ðe elpnpevos 
&naç téàoç £yet).? By contrast, the two ‘discourses’ of The Art and Breaths 
have long conclusions (seven lines in the Littré edition of The Art and eight 
lines of Breaths). This conclusion obeys the rules of rhetoric. All the theories 
of rhetoric of the fifth century, as Plato clarifies in Phaedrus, 267 d, agree 
in saying that the conclusion of a speech should remind the audience of 
the points of the subject that was discussed. In both The Art and Breaths, 
the conclusion effectively recalls the points demonstrated. For example, the 
start of the conclusion of Breaths: “Thus, it is clear that breaths are the most 


19 Breaths, ch.1, 6.90,4-6 L. (= Heiberg 915-7). For the testimonia relating to this passage, 
see J. Frings in Sudhoffs Archiv fiir Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften 43 
(1959), 1-12, with the further comments of K. Schubring, "Übersehene Zitate," Hermes 88 
(1960), 451-455. 

20 Airs, Waters, Places, ch. 24, 2.921113 L. (= Diller 24,3). 

?! Generation/Nature of the Child, ch. 32, 7.542,1-2 L. (= Joly 83,26f.). 
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active agents in all diseases. Everything else is a concomitant and secondary 
cause. I have demonstrated that this is where the cause of diseases lies. I 
had promised to demonstrate the cause of diseases. I have shown that air 
exercises its sovereignty over the universe and over living beings."? The 
conclusion of the The Art begins similarly: “Thus, that medicine contains 
within it plentiful reason to bring help and that it rightly does not treat 
diseases that it cannot heal, or treat patients it does treat without error, 
is shown by the words pronounced here."? It is not only the reminder to 
the audience of the points talked about that these two epilogues have in 
common; it is also the desire to convince. The two authors are intent on 
highlighting that they have demonstrated the thesis that they announced 
at the start. In the two conclusions, terms of demonstration are piled up. 
The verb éntdeixvuut is used twice in the conclusion of Breaths and once in 
The Art,” which also uses 8yAdw, ‘to show’, and eridetEtc, ‘demonstration’. 
Thus, they can be counted as two epidictic speeches. 

These two epidictic speeches are distinguished from the ‘courses’ not 
only by their length and methods of composition, but also by their style. 
If we take the distinction made by Aristotle in his Rhetoric between the two 
categories of style, we can say that the ‘courses’ are more characterised by 
Aé&tc cipouevy, and the ‘discourses’ by Aé¥ıç xateotpauuévy.” As an example 
of Aé&tc cipopévy (i.e. a style that is free-running, unless there is no more 
to say on the subject), Aristotle quotes the start of Herodotus’ Histories: 
‘Hpodétov Govpíou HÒ’ totoping &rddektc. We could also quote the start of a 
Hippocratic ‘course’, The Sacred Disease: lel tùs tepfjc vobcou xoXseopévrc 
ade £yet, “Concerning the disease called sacred, here is what there is to say." 
The use of Aé&c xateotpaupévy (i.e. the periodic style) is present in some 
‘courses’, notably the The Sacred Disease and, to a lesser extent, Airs, Waters, 
Places.” However, the speeches of Breaths and The Art are different from all 
the other treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus for their systematic use of Aé£c 
xateotpaupevy. The principal characteristic of the periodic style is the use 
of antithesis, which contrasts two parts of a sentence of the same length 


72 Breaths, ch. 15, 6.114,13-17 L. (= Heiberg 10116—20). 

23 The Art, ch. 13, 6.26,6-9 L. (= Heiberg 19,3—-6). 

24 Breaths, ch. 15, 6.114,15 and 16 L. (= Heiberg 10118 and 19); The Art, ch. 13, 6.26,10 L. (= 
Heiberg 19,7). 

25 Aristotle Rhetoric 1409a28 ff. 

26 The Sacred Disease, ch. 1, 6.352,1 L. (= Grensemann 60,1). 

27 See, for example, in The Sacred Disease, the antithesis of ch. 1, 6.352,5-8 L. (= Grense- 
mann 60,6f.). 
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(parisosis) that end with the same sound (paromoiosis). The introduction of 
Breaths alone presents six examples of this; one of the most representative is 
the famous definition that it gives of medicine: “For medicine is subtraction 
and addition: subtraction of what is in excess, addition of what is lacking” 
(intep) yap ¿otv dpatpeatc xai medcbecrs, &paipeciç èv cv nAcovatóvtwy, 
TtpócOsctc 86 cvy Mernóvtwy). The antithetic parts introduced by ëv and 
dé are of comparable length (eleven and nine syllables), and they end with 
the same sounds (xAsovatóvtov / éMeutévtwv); and each part comprises two 
cola which are opposed in meaning and correspond in sound: dqaípsctc 
pév—npócOsctg dé, and t&v mAcovaCévtwy—tav eMetndvtwv. A concerted 
use of parisosis and paromoiosis also characterises The Art. For example, 
here is a discussion ironically showing the theory of opponents who, in the 
case of the patient's death, place responsibility on the doctor and excuse 
the patient: "In this way, for doctors it is possible to prescribe something 
that is not appropriate; but for patients it is not possible to contravene 
what is prescribed" (c toloi pèv intpotow Eveott cà py Séovta érvcátot, toio 
dé voc£ovcty o)x ETL TA mpoccoy0évra. mopoBfjvor).? The antithetic parts 
introduced by pév and òż are exactly the same length (nineteen syllables) 
and end in homoeoteleuton (énitéEai—napabyjvot). Each part is divided 
into four cola which correspond in pairs by perfectly respecting the laws 
of parison and paromoiose: first group of cola, seven syllables cotct peév 
intpotoww—totat 8& voo£ovcty; second group of cola, three syllables ëveotı— 
ovx oti; third group, five syllables tà py déovta—ta mpootaySévta; fourth 
group of cola, four syllables exit&Eor—mapabijvan. 


To confirm the rhetorical character of these two speeches, we should com- 
pare them to two other epidictic speeches from the fifth century that have 
been preserved, particularly Gorgias’ Encomium of Helen. A comparison 
between Breaths and the Encomium of Helen was actually undertaken at 
the end of the last century in two studies published in 1887, an article by 
E. Maass in the journal Hermes, and a chapter in the Attische Beredsamkeit 
by F. Blass.? Having been revived at the start of the twentieth century by 
E. Norden in his work on ancient artistic prose,*' this comparison was very 
quickly forgotten. Wolf Aly, in his Formprobleme der frühen griechischen 


28 Breaths, ch. 1, 6.921113 L. (= Heiberg 92,810). 

29 The Art, ch. 7, 61019-21 L. (= Heiberg 1310-12). 

30 E, Maass, "Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Griechischen Prosa," Hermes 22 (1887), 
566—572; F. Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, and ed. (Leipzig, 1887), pp. 89-91. 

3! E, Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa I, 3rd ed. (Leipzig, 1915), p. 44f. 
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Prosa in 1929, studies Airs, Waters, Places, but does not quote Breaths. Mod- 
ern works on rhetoric, for example that of V. Buchheit on epidictic speech, 
or that of G. Kennedy on the art of persuasion, do not mention the Hippo- 
cratic Corpus.? However, the comparison between the Encomium of Helen 
and Breaths merits further investigation, as well as extension to The Art. 
It reveals some common traits amongst these three speeches that corre- 
spond to Aristotle’s definition of epidictic speech. All three speeches con- 
cern praise and criticism. The author of Breaths praises the power of the air 
in the universe, which is comparable to the praise of the power of speeches 
in the Encomium of Helen. The same metaphor of the ‘sovereign’ is applied to 
the principle that is praised. In the Encomium of Helen, the speech is a 8uvá- 
ots uéyoc; in the treatise Breaths, ch. 3, the air is a péyiotoç Suvadotys. The 
author of The Art writes an apology for an art attacked by its detractors, just 
like Gorgias writes an apology for a woman decried by her accusers.** The 
composition technique is also similar in the three speeches: introduction, 
announcement of the subject, retrospective and prospective transitions, 
epilogue. However, a study of the artistic prose shows that, of the two dis- 
courses in the Hippocratic Corpus, the one that is closest to the Encomium of 
Helen is Breaths. In The Art, parallel or antithetic parts ofthe periodic phrase 
can be very long or, if they are brief, can be inserted in a much longer sen- 
tence whose architecture is guided less by formal symmetry than by a dense 
and nuanced thought. Conversely, in Breaths, as in the Gorgias’ Encomium of 
Helen, parallel or antithetic clauses of the periodic phrase are short and con- 
stitute the essential structure ofa short sentence, lending it a rapid and reg- 
ular rhythm. A comparison between the three conclusions will serve as an 
example. Whilst in The Art, the conclusion is formed of a single, extremely 
long, sentence, which comprises two long subordinate propositions which 
outline the principal proposition, in Breaths and in Gorgias, there is a series 
of short phrases or parts of short phrases alongside each other, which begin 
with a verb in the first person (in Breaths ‘Yrecydunv—enedeiEa—hyaryov; in 
Gorgias ’Agethov—eévevetua—eretpcOnv—eBovAnonv).°> We can make other 


32 V. Buchheit, Untersuchungen zur Theorie des Genos Epideiktikon von Gorgias bis Aris- 
toteles (Munich, 1960); G. Kennedy, The Art of Persuasion in Greece, (Princeton, 1963). 

33 Gorgias, Encomium of Helen, DK 82 B 11 (8) = Radermacher 39 (8); Breaths, ch. 3, 6.94,3 
L. - Heiberg 92,21f. 

34 Compare in particular Gorgias, Encomium of Helen DK 82 B u (2) = Radermacher 39 (2) 
and The Art, ch. 1, 6.21538 L. (= Heiberg 915-18). 

35 Compare The Art, ch. 13, 6.26,6—12 L. (= Heiberg 19,3-9), Breaths, ch. 15, 6.114,13-20 L. (= 
Heiberg 10116-23) and Gorgias, Encomium of Helen, DK 82 B 11 (21) = Radermacher 39 (8). 
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connections between the style of Gorgias and Breaths; I will only cite one. A 
particular case of parisosis and of paromoiosis is the use oftwo similar terms 
linked with xoi, comparable not only for their length and for their sounds, 
but also for their meaning. There are fourteen examples of this forced 
redoubling of the expression in Gorgias Encomium of Helen, of the type 
àpaptia xai duadia. In Breaths the list is longer again (twenty-one examples) 
and the rhetorical ability ofits author equals that of Gorgias. Indeed, Breaths 
offers the couplets eĝa xoi yeðua and 6eicot xol nmpnobeioat, which 
are also found in Gorgias’ couplet mpoBycopat xoi mpo0/jcopot, since all 
three are formed by the simple changing of a letter.*° In short, of all the 
epidictic discourses preserved from the fifth and fourth century, the closest 
to Gorgias Encomium of Helen is the Hippocratic treatise Breaths. It is 
testimony to a fashion whose excesses appear tempered and overshadowed 
in The Art. 


Since the two speeches of Breaths and The Art are distinguished from all the 
other treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus by their rhetorical character, we 
might ask a question concerning their origin: were they composed by doc- 
tors, orare they works by orators or sophists, mislaid in a collection of medi- 
cal writings? The opinio communis of specialists on Hippocrates is that their 
authors were sophists. Certain critics have even ventured to propose names. 
The Art was attributed to a pupil of Protagoras by Th. Gomperz and to Hip- 
pias by Dupréel.? More useful, but also not very convincing, is the solution 
that attributes them to the iatrosophists, new centaurs (half-doctor, half- 
sophist) who owe their existence to the imagination of philologists applying 
to the fifth century Bc a much later term from the fifth century AD; moreover, 
they distort its true meaning." However, if we re-read these two speeches 
without prejudice (and also possibly without misinterpretation), it appears 
that their content agrees with the basic ideas of Hippocratic medicine, and 
also with its spirit. For example, Breaths, in spite of the law of sophistic 


36 Breaths, ch. 3, 6.94,4 L. (= Heiberg 93,1) and ch. 8, 6.102,22f. L. (= Heiberg 96,23); Gorgias 
Encomium of Helen DK 82 B n (5) = Radermacher 39 (5). 

37 Th. Gomperz, Die Apologie der Heilkunst: eine griechische Sophistenrede des 5.vorchrist- 
lichen Jahrhunderts, 2nd ed. (Leipzig, 1910), p. 27. E. Dupréel, Les sophistes, (Bibliothéque 
scientifique. Philosophie et histoire, 14.) (Neuchatel, 1948), p. 242 ff. However, see L. Edelstein 
(IIEPI AEPON und die Sammlung der hippokratischen Schriften, [Problemata 4] | Berlin, 1931], 
p. 105 f.) who departs from the opinio communis and believes that it is the work of a doctor, 
and not a sophist. 

38 The term iatposogiothç is not attested until Damascus in the Souda, s.v. Téctoc, LSJ 
translates it as ‘professor of medicine’. 
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eulogy, remains faithful to the rational spirit of Hippocratic medicine. The 
deification of the principle that is praised, which appears to be a rule in 
sophistic eulogies, is absent from Breaths. In Gorgias, speech (Aóyoc), the 
object of the eulogy, carries out divine works (DK 82 B 8 0cióxorvo £pya); like- 
wise, in the speech Plato gives the doctor Eryximachus in his Symposium, 
love, which is the universal principle, like the air in Breaths, is a ‘god’ (86¢), 
which extends its power over everything, both divine and human matters 
(xai xaT avOpcorttyot xal xatà Peta m peey porco 186b1-3). In Breaths, air also exer- 
cises a universal power, but all reference to the divine has been carefully 
avoided. The traditional antithesis between the divine and the human (dv- 
Opwrıva— Ieta) is replaced by the opposition totct 8Aotet—otct Ovytotot, ‘the 
universe—mortal beings’, and the notion of immortal is rendered by à£- 
vaov and not à8&vorxov, abolishing any reference to gods or immortals.* This 
filtering of vocabulary constitutes the most remarkable unity of the Hippo- 
cratic Corpus, despite the diversity of doctrines, methods and styles, and is 
the discreet yet sure sign that Breaths is not the work of a sophist mislaid 
in the library of a medical centre, but of a Hippocratic doctor in the wider 
meaning of the term. 

That a doctor from the fifth century needed to combine the art of per- 
suasion and the art of healing is better understood if we account for the 
situation of a doctor in this period. In the absence of any regulation of the 
medical profession, the doctor had to compete constantly with his rivals 
both for his medical competence and his art of persuasion, whether this was 
before an audience limited to the entourage of patients during home visits, 
or before the larger public in a doctor's surgery or, finally, before the peo- 
ples' assembly. The usefulness of the art of persuasion in a medical career 
is attested indirectly by a passage of Plato's Gorgias: "Often," Gorgias says 
to Socrates (456 b), “when I have accompanied my brother or some other 
doctor to see one of his patients who refused to drink a medicine or trust 
the doctor to operate on him with a knife or fire, whilst the doctor was not 
able to persuade him, I have succeeded in persuading him solely by the use 
of rhetoric. I say that if a rhetorician and a doctor were to go to any city, and 
had there to argue before the peoples' assembly or any other assembly as to 
which ofthem should be elected as doctor, the doctor would not appeal; but 
the specialist of the word would be chosen if he wished." From these almost 
paradoxical examples, Gorgias wishes to show the superiority of rhetoric 
over medicine. However, the passage also indirectly attests that knowledge 


39 Breaths, ch. 4, 6.96,1f. L. (= Heiberg 93,18f.); ch. 3, 6.94,16 L. (= Heiberg 93,12). 
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of rhetoric was indispensible to succeed in a medical career, above all as a 
public doctor, since appointment depended on a speech that a doctor had to 
give before the peoples’ assembly in a democratic city. Moreover, the doc- 
tor did not necessarily remain in one city, but could move around, either 
to enrich his experience," or to win a more prestigious and richer city; we 
remember the example of Democedes of Croton, reported by Herodotus,” 
who was the public doctor of Aegina before being public doctor of Athens; 
thus, over the course of his career a doctor could have cause to make several 
speeches before the peoples' assembly to prevail over his rivals. No speech 
of this type has been preserved,” yet this short reminder of the working con- 
ditions of a doctor is enough to confirm that genuine doctors could be the 
authors of rhetorical speeches.“ However, if a doctor is capable of being an 
orator, he is careful to distance himself from the oratorical specialist and to 
denounce a negative téyvn of speeches, as a study of The Art shows.* 


Although I have not been able to discuss the matter in more detail, which is 
relatively secondary to the specialist in Greek rhetoric, I hope to have shown 
that the traditional corpus of classical Greek rhetoric should be enriched by 
the two speeches preserved in the Hippocratic Corpus, The Art and Breaths. 
These two speeches are written in Ionian Greek, like Gorgias’ Encomium 


40 On the speech of public doctors to the peoples’ assembly of Athens, see also Xenophon, 
Memorabilia, 4.2.5. On the public doctor in Greece, see L. Cohn-Haft, The Public Physicians of 
Ancient Greece, (Smith College studies in history 42) (Northampton, Mass., 1956), 91 p. 

41 One of the best known treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus, Airs, Waters, Places, is 
addressed to an itinerant doctor who arrives in a city unknown to him; see above, p. 45. 

42 Herodotus 3.131. 

43 We cannot agree with H. Diels (*Hippokratische Forschungen II. III,” Hermes 46, 
[1911], 273-274), who considers The Art and Breaths to be speeches made with a view to 
appointment (‘Habilitationsreden’). 

44 We must move away from the prejudice that tends to contrast medical competence 
with rhetorical knowledge; for a clear formulation of this prejudice, see B.A. van Groningen, 
La composition littéraire archaique grecque: procédés et réalisations (Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letterkunde, Nieuwe reeks 
65,2) (Amsterdam, 1958), p. 254: "The only difference that matters here between medicine 
and rhetoric is that the first remains the prerogative of a limited circle of specialists, while 
every free citizen could be called overnight to speak to the assembly or before the tribunal. 
He therefore had an interest to teach himself this art. Thus, rhetorical theory, which is 
intentional comprehension, had a thousand reasons to be formed, whilst scientific prose 
was content with expressing itself, without any theory, in the manner that appeared to be 
the most efficient.” Against this prejudice, see L. Edelstein, NEPI AEPON und die Sammlung 
der hippokratischen Schriften (see above, n. 37), pp. 102-109. 

45 The Art, ch. 1, 6.2,6 L. (= Heiberg 9,7). The author denounces, with the detractors of the 
arts, an ‘art of bad speech’. 
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of Helen, which is not surprising since the initial development of Greek 
rhetoric in the fifth century did not have Athens as its centre. To conclude, I 
would like to propose a new connection, aimed not so much at the special- 
ist, but humanists. The author of Breaths begins his eulogy on air in the fol- 
lowing way: “Air is a very powerful sovereign that rules everywhere and over 
everything. Wind is a flow and a stream of air (hépoç pedo xai yeda). When 
the air, in large quantity, provokes a powerful flow, trees are uprooted due 
to the violence of the wind, the sea swells with waves, huge ships (oAx&de¢ 
ametpatot peyéðer) are thrown around. This is the power that it has in these 
things. However, it is invisible (àgavýç) to the eye, but visible (pavepdc) to 
reason." Francois Rabelais, in his eulogy on Pantagruelion (hemp), shows 
that, thanks to this plant, the power of the air is brought under control: 
“By means of this plant, invisible substances are visibly arrested, caught, 
detained, as though imprisoned ... through it, by retention of waves of the 
air, stout cargo ships, ample cabined barges, mighty galleons, ships hold- 
ing a thousand or ten thousand men, are launched out of their stations and 
driven forward at the will of their commanders.” The combination of the 
opposites 'invisible/visibly in Rabelais about the winds recalls the antithe- 
sis apavys / pavepóç in the Hippocratic treatise about the air; the “winds of 
the air" of Rabelais appear to be a translation of néposg peda; and above all 
the ‘stout cargo ships’ correspond to the oAxddec dreipatot peyéðe Rabelais, 
a doctor and humanist, knew the Hippocratic Corpus very well, because 
he edited certain treatises, and the eulogy to the air in Breaths is proba- 
bly recalled here. Rabelais also competes with Hippocrates and operates, 
through comparison with him, a reversal: whereas Breaths showed the supe- 
riority of the air over human skill, Rabelais celebrates a techne that masters 
the power of the air. Thus, he transforms the ancient eulogy of a natural 
force into a modern eulogy of human genius. 


46 Breaths, ch. 3, 6.94,2-9 L. (= Heiberg 92,21-93,5). 

47 Rabelais, Tiers Livre, ch. LI (ed. Pleiade, p. 508). 

48 This article is the text of a paper presented at the Congrés de l'Association Guillaume 
Bude sur la Rhétorique (Nancy/Pont-a-Mousson, 1983). 
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HIPPOCRATIC MEDICINE AND GREEK TRAGEDY 


It is well-known that the ‘Age of Pericles’ was also the Golden Age of Greek 
tragedy, whose evolution we can follow from Aeschylus’ Persians in 471BC to 
Sophocles’ Oedipus at Colonus, staged in 401. It is less well-known that this 
is also the Golden Age of Greek medicine. The Greek doctor Hippocrates, 
who was born in 460 BC and died around 37056, originated from the island 
of Cos and came from a family of Asclepiads. If we may believe Plato, his 
younger contemporary, by the end of the fifth century his fame as a doctor 
was already similar to that of Polyctetes of Argos or Phidias of Athens as 
sculptors.' Under his name, we possess a large collection of medical writings 
of great value. It contains some sixty treatises, which occupy nine volumes 
in the monumental edition by Emile Littré? These writings, although not 
all by the hand of Hippocrates or of his school, are of great importance, 
since they tackle the problem of disease by means of rational thought. The 
oldest part of this collection is contemporary with Greek tragedy. Although 
inevitably there are differences between the genres of technical and poetic 
writing, a comparison between medicine and tragedy is justified because 
of the natural affinity between the outlook of the tragedians and that of 
the medical writers. According to a famous phrase of a Hippocratic author 
(Breaths, ch. 1, 6.90,4-6 L.), "the doctor sees terrible sights." The tragic 
author, on his part, displays terrible sights, and indeed Aristotle affirms in 
his Poetics (1449b27) that fear is one ofthe two most fundamental emotions 
evoked by tragedy. Thus, it is the spectacle of human suffering that unites 
medical writers and tragedians. 

This paper will compare the way in which tragic authors and medical 
writers described or explained a particular type of this human suffering, 
disease. First, we will highlight the distance that separates the rational 


! Plato, Protagoras 311b-c. 

2 E. Littré, Œuvres completes d' Hippocrate, 10 vols., Paris, 1839-1861. References will be 
taken from this edition because it has not yet been replaced in its entirety. More recent 
critical editions of individual treatises are listed in J.H. Kühn and U. Fleischer, Index Hip- 
pocraticus, I, Góttingen, 1986, pp. XVI-XXIV. *[See also G. Fichtner, Corpus Hippocraticum, 
Tübingen 201]. 
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conception of disease as found in the Hippocratic doctors from the archaic 
conception of disease in the tragic authors; then we will show in what 
respects the description and representation of diseases in Greek drama is 
similar to the medical descriptions; this will finally allow us to investigate 
the conditions in which tragedy may be said to have been influenced by 
Hippocratic medicine. 


Antiquity distinguished two principal categories of diseases: those that 
affect a group and those that are particular to an individual. This distinction 
is clearly made in several treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus, particularly in 
the first part of Airs, Waters, Places, where the itinerant doctor is advised, on 
arrival in an unknown city, to examine a whole series of factors (seasons, 
winds and orientation of places, nature of the water, nature of the soil, 
lifestyle of the inhabitants) in order to practise his art correctly. “As the 
season or the year advances,” declares the author of Airs, Waters, Places in 
chapter two, “the doctor will predict which general diseases will afflict the 
city in summer or winter, as well as diseases particular to each individual.” 

The Greek term used to designate the category of general diseases is 
loimos, which we find both in tragedy and in the Hippocratic Corpus. We 
also find it in epic, in Homer (Iliad I, 61) and Hesiod (Works, 243). It is tra- 
ditionally translated by ‘plague’, but historians of modern medicine prefer 
the term ‘pestilence’, since plague in the strict sense of the term, that which 
is caused by Yersinia pestis, was unknown in Greece in the archaic and 
classical period.? Pestilence is mentioned several times in Greek tragedy. 
Aeschylus mentions it in two tragedies, although only in passing. In the Per- 
sians (line 415), Darius returns from the underworld and learns from his 
wife that the Persians’ power is in ruins. He enquires about the causes of 
this ruin, and the first hypothesis that comes to his mind is that of a pesti- 
lence that has descended on the city (715 “How? Is it a pestilence, or civil 
war that has descended on the city?”). These scourges which ravaged the 
cities were terrifying, since they were as destructive as wars. In the Suppli- 
ants, the fifty daughters of Danaos, fleeing Egypt and chased by the fifty sons 
of Aegyptos, found refuge in the city of Argos; to express their thanks, they 
made vows to the city; the first of these vows was that ‘pestilence’ (659) 
would never come to empty the city of its men. While the term /oimos is 
absent from the plays of Euripides, pestilence plays an important role in 


3 M. Grmek, Les maladies a l'aube de la civilisation occidentale, Paris, 1983, p. 33. 
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Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. Using this example, we will compare pestilence in 
tragedy and in Hippocrates, from the point of view firstly of symptoms, then 
the cause, and finally the treatment. 

In Oedipus Rex, pestilence has descended upon Thebes, the location of 
the play. Indeed, the tragedy begins with the evocation of the scourge to 
which the city is prey; the priest of Zeus recounts the situation to the leader 
of the city in the prologue, lines 22-30: 


For Thebes, as you yourself see, is now sorely vexed, and can no longer lift 
her head from beneath the angry waves of death. A blight has fallen on 
the fruitful blossoms of the land, the herds among the pastures, the barren 
pangs of women. And the flaming god, the malign pestilence (loimos),^ has 
swooped upon us, ravaging the town: he lays waste to the house of Cadmus, 
but enriches Hades with groans and tears. (Trans. R. Jebb) 


This picture of desolation is picked up again by the chorus of old men in the 
parodos, lines 168 ff.: 


Alas, countless are the sorrows I bear. A scourge (or perhaps ‘disease’: vocet, 
169) is on all our people, and thought can find no weapon for defence. The 
fruits of the glorious earth do not grow; by no birth of offspring do women 
surmount the pangs in which they shriek. You can see life after life speed 
away, like a bird on the wing, swifter than irresistible fire, to the shore of the 
western god. With such deaths, past numbering, the city perishes. Unpitied, 
her children lie on the ground, spreading pestilence, with no one to mourn 
them. (Trans. R. Jebb) 


These two pictures correspond and supplement each other. The scourge 
descends upon the whole of the city, not only on the men who die or the 
women who no longer give birth, but also on the plants which no longer 
grow and on the cattle which waste away. The term /oimos, used in line 28, 
probably refers to pestilence which kills humans, but is accompanied by a 
sterility that afflicts all living things at the same time— plants, cattle and 
women (25-27)—and the chorus includes sterility in the disease that strikes 
the city (169-174). 

The traditional character of this scourge that we see in this description 
does not find an equivalent in Hippocrates. In the treatises of the Hippo- 
cratic Corpus, there is no example of a disease that afflicts all living things 
at the same time (vegetable, animal, human). The Hippocratic author of 


^ On the use of loimos in Oedipus Rex, see G. Daux, “Œdipe et le fléau (Sophocle, Œdipe- 
Roi, 1-275),” Revue des Etudes Grecques, 53, 1940, pp. 97122 and J.C. Kamerbeek, The Plays of 
Sophocles IV, The CEdipus Tyrannus, Leiden, 1967, p. 38 (footnote to line 27). 
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Breaths, when he discusses pestilence (ch. 6, 6.96,20—98,13 L.), uses the prin- 
ciple that these common diseases do not attack men and animals indiffer- 
ently, but they affect sometimes men in general, and sometimes this or that 
species of animal. 

By contrast, the plague that afflicts the Achaeans at the start of Homer's 
Iliad (I. 50-52) strikes first the animals, mules and dogs, and then men. In 
Hesiod's Works and Days, 2381f., the city of the unjust king is the victim of 
famine (Aupóc) and pestilence (Aotgóc). In the city afflicted by this scourge, 
the men waste away, the women stop giving birth and estates wither away. 
It is clear that this decline comes from the loss of harvests and cattle, as 
the contrast with the city of the just king shows (255f.), which is prosperous 
in its harvests, cattle and children. Thus, in Sophocles this conception of 
a generalised scourge that afflicts the city in three principal areas of life 
(vegetable, animal and human) is the remnant of an archaic conception 
previously found in epic, an archaic conception that the doctors of the 
Hippocratic Corpus abandoned.* 

The contrast between Sophocles and Hippocrates is clearer concerning 
the cause of pestilence than regarding its manifestations. While the Hippo- 
cratic doctor and the tragic author use one and the same word for the cause 
of pestilence, the Greek noun miasma (Breaths, ch. 6, twice; Oedipus Rex, 
lines 97, 241, 313, 1012), the contexts of its use are very different and high- 
light the distance that separates the two conceptions of cause. In Oedipus 
Rex, miasma means, as in Greek tragedy more generally, a religious ‘stain’, 
particularly that which results from spilt blood. Indeed, the oracle at Del- 
phi, consulted by Creon on the order of Oedipus, responded that in order to 
end the pestilence he needed to dispel from the territory the miasma that 
caused it (97): the stain of the blood spilt in the murder of Laios (100—107). 
The entire tragedy consists in discovering that it was Oedipus, the king ofthe 
city charged with finding the murderer, who was responsible for this stain. 
Thus, pestilence is caused by an offence, albeit an involuntary one, against 
religion and morality. 

By contrast, in the Hippocratic Corpus the term miasma, when used with 
reference to the cause of the pestilence, is detached from all moral and 
religious connotations. The Hippocratic author of Breaths, when discussing 
the distinction between particular diseases, which are due to an individual's 


5 Compare in Herodotus 7.171, the famine (limos) and pestilence (loimos) which afflict 
the Cretans and their flocks after returning from the Trojan War. 
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unhealthy diet, and general diseases or ‘pestilences’, which have a com- 
mon cause, explains the cause of these common diseases as follows (ch. 6, 
6.98,2f. L.): “Common fever is common because everybody breathes the 
same air; the same air is mixed with the body in the same way, and so the 
fevers are identical.” The author then clarifies why the air is the cause of 
pestilence, and here he uses the word miasma: “When the air is infected 
by miasmas (pdcpacw), which are harmful to human nature, then men 
are sick.” What does he mean by ‘miasmas’? They are a type of emana- 
tions that come either from the earth, marshes or even from dead bod- 
ies, as the commentators tell us. Thus, miasma in the Hippocratic author 
is a physical and natural cause. It is contrasted with the miasma men- 
tioned by the tragic author, which is a stain resulting from the breaching 
of a moral and religious prohibition. Any notion of individual culpabil- 
ity and collective responsibility has disappeared in the use of the word 
miasma by the Hippocratic doctor. It is no longer the relationship of indi- 
vidual behaviour with moral and religious values which is the cause, but 
the relationship of human nature with the surrounding environment. For 
the medical writer, pestilence is caused by a morbific element carried 
in the air, and it selectively afflicts humans or different species of ani- 
mals according to the laws of compatibility or incompatibility between 
the morbific element and the nature of each species, whilst in the tragic 
author, pestilence is the punishment that descends indifferently upon all 
types of life in the community of the guilty person.’ The conception of the 
cause of pestilence in the tragic author differs from that of the Hippocratic 
author because it belongs to an epic tradition. In Hesiod, the pestilence 
that descends upon the city of the unjust king is caused by the punish- 
ment of Zeus, who strikes the entire city in order to punish the moral and 
religious crime of a single man (line 240). In the Iliad, pestilence is caused 
by a god, Apollo, whose arrows descend indiscriminately on the commu- 
nity in order to punish the crime of a single leader, Agamemnon, who 
insulted the priest of Apollo, Chryses, by refusing to return his daughter to 
him. 


$ There is a difference in the way in which loimos spreads. Whilst the tragic author refers 
to the dangers of contagion (cf. line 181 with the note ad loc. of R.D. Dawe, Œdipus Rex, 
Cambridge, 1982, p. nof; comp. also Thucydides 2.51.4), the Hippocratic doctor, following 
his rational conception of inhaled miasmas, does not believe the spread of an epidemic to 
occur through simple contact. Thus, on this precise point, the archaic thought of the tragic 
author appears closer to the understanding of modern medicine than the rational thought of 
Hippocratic medicine. Comp. R.P. Parker, Miasma: Pollution and Purification in Early Greek 
Religion, Oxford, 1983. 
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Thus, we can get a sense of the distance that separates the conception 
of the cause of pestilence in this tragic author, which is descended from 
the epic tradition, from the views of rational medicine. The same applies 
to the methods used to combat the pestilence. In the Hippocratic Corpus, 
allusions to the treatment of pestilence are rare, but they do not leave any 
doubt as to its nature. The only treatise that speaks about it is Nature of Man 
(ch. 9, Jouanna pp. 190,15—192,7): 


(In the case of an ‘epidemic’ disease), here is the advice that should be given 
to the people: do not change the diet, since this is not the cause of the disease, 
but thin and weaken the body as much as possible, progressively deducting 
food and drink from the habitual regimen ... By contrast, concerning the air, 
here are the precautions to take: breathe in as little air as possible, and as little 
contaminated air as possible; in order to do this, abandon as far as possible the 
places affected by the disease, and then carry out the weakening cure, since 
this is the best way to avoid the need to breathe strongly and frequently. 


The rationale of the treatment is clear in its smallest detail: it aims to reduce 
as far as possible the patient's inhalation of the miasmas contained in the 
air by reducing the amount of air inhaled and removing the patient from 
the places filled with miasmas. We might mock this treatment, which is 
more preventative than curative. However, it is clear that the doctor seeks 
to avoid the spread of the pestilence through strictly natural and rational 
procedures. 

By contrast, in Sophocles' Oedipus-Rex, no one considers appealing to a 
doctor in order to bring the pestilence to an end; rather, people seek the 
gods, oracles and seers. In the parodos, the anxious chorus of elders, repre- 
senting the people, invokes no less than seven divinities to end the scourge. 
However, this religious conception reflects not just popular mentality. Oedi- 
pus, the leader of the city, who was able to solve the riddle of the Sphinx 
using only the resources of his own intelligence, has no other resource to 
tackle the calamity than to send Creon to consult the oracle at Delphi and 
to send for the seer of Thebes, Tiresias. This religious treatment is no differ- 
ent to that proposed by Achilles during the pestilence in the //liad (I, 61-62): 
"Let us go and ask a seer or priest, see an interpreter of dreams: the priest is 
also a messenger of Zeus." The memory of Homer is as present in the start of 
Oedipus Rex, concerned with the pestilence, as in the scene where the pre- 
dictions of Tiresias, the seer of Thebes, anger the Theban leader, Oedipus, 
which is inspired by the Homeric scene where the revelations of the seer 
of the Achaeans, Calchas, anger the leader of the Achaeans, Agamemnon. 
Such marked influence of the Homeric model on Sophocles is all the more 
surprising because, when he wrote Oedipus Rex, he had probably witnessed 
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the famous ‘plague’ of Athens that had decimated the Athenian population 
during the first years of the Peloponnesian War. The ‘plague’ of Athens was 
rife in the year 429 and Oedipus Rex dates probably from 425. 

Some scholars have wanted to see a connection between the historic 
pestilence and its appearance in drama, even to the point that they thought 
it was possible to detect, in a passage of the parodos (164-166), an allu- 
sion not to the great attack of ‘plague’ in 429, but to its reoccurrence in 
427-426. However, we only have to compare the description of the pesti- 
lence in Sophocles and the famous description of the ‘plague’ of Athens in 
book 2 of Thucydides to observe the difference between the general and tra- 
ditional description in the tragic author and the precise and modern one in 
the historian, where medical technical terms are abundant and the patho- 
logical analysis is entirely rational, as in the Hippocratic writings.? Just as 
the Homeric model lends its description to tragedy, it is the Hippocratic 
model that lends the description of the ‘plague’ to the historian. The ques- 
tion of the cause of the pestilence allows us to make a clear distinction 
between the tragic author, Hippocratic medicine and the historian. The nat- 
ural and rational cause of Hippocratic medicine contrasts with the religious 
and moral cause of the playwright, whilst the historian, although implicitly 
challenging a religious cause, remains sceptical towards the rational expla- 
nations of the doctors, since they were no more capable of stopping the epi- 
demic than religion. Sophocles represents the traditional cultural heritage; 
Hippocrates represents triumphant rationalism; Thucydides represents the 
sceptic positivism that describes facts and refuses to declare causes. 

Similarly, we can get a sense of the distance that separates tragedy from 
Hippocratic medicine through the study of individual cases of patients. 
The fundamental example that will serve here to illustrate the comparison 


7 On the date of Oedipus Rex and possible connections between the plague of Athens 
and the description in the tragedy, see in particular B.M.W. Knox, "The Date of the CEdipus 
Tyrannus," American Journal of Philology, 1956, pp. 133-147, along with the comments of 
J.C. Kamerbeek, The Plays of Sophocles IV ..., p. 28f. 

8 There is an enormous bibliography concerning Thucydides’ description ofthe plague at 
Athens; see in particular D.L. Page, “Thucydides’ Description of the Great Plague at Athens,” 
Classical Quarterly, NS 2, 1953, pp. 97-119 and J.C.F. Poole and A.J. Holladay, Classical Quar- 
terly, 29, 1979, pp. 282-300 and 34, 1984, pp. 483-485. On the connections between pestilence 
in Thucydides and Hippocrates, see also Ch. Lichtenthaeler, Thucydide et Hippocrate vus par 
un historien-médecin, Geneva, 1965, p. 31ff. and P. Demont, “Notes sur le récit de la pesti- 
lence athénienne chez Thucydide et sur ses rapports avec la médecine grecque de l'époque 
classique," in F. Lasserre and Ph. Mudry, Formes de pensée dans la Collection hippocratique, 
Geneva, 1983, pp. 341-352. P. Demont quite rightly distinguishes between the epic model and 
the medical model of the pestilence and correctly situates Thucydides' description by com- 
parison to the medical model. 
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will be taken from Euripides’ tragedy Hippolytus, performed in 428, slightly 
earlier than Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex and just after the plague of Athens 
which had killed Pericles, the plague to which the final verses of Hippolytus 
seem to allude. Although Eurypides’ Hippolytus and Sophocles’ Oedipus 
Rex are concerned with different myths, there is a similarity between the 
two tragedies: both open with the evocation of a disease. However, whilst 
Oedipus Rex begins with a general disease that has descended upon the 
entire city, Euripides’ Hippolytus begins with a particular disease, that of 
Phaedra, “afflicted by a disease that she refuses to reveal,” as Racine says. 
The pestilence that descends upon the city in Oedipus Rex was evoked only 
indirectly by speech; Phaedra’s illness is represented on stage. However, 
before the patient appears, the choir, formed of fifteen women from Trezene 
who had just learned of the disease of their mistress Phaedra, asks itself in 
the parodos about the cause of the disease. The first hypothesis that comes 
to their minds is that the patient is “possessed by a god" (line 141). To develop 
this hypothesis of a divine cause of the disease, they evoke, in a series of 
questions, the divinities suspected of having taken possession of Phaedra 
and of causing her sickness and delirium (141-147): 

Has some god, Pan or Hecate, possessed you? Do your wits wander under the 

spell of the august Corybantes or the Mother of the mountains? Are you being 


consumed for some fault against Dictynna (= Artemis), having failed to offer 
her victims in sacrifice? 


This list of divinities suspected of being the origin of an individual disease 
finds a surprising parallel in a testimonium preserved by an author of 
the Hippocratic Corpus. We know that in antiquity, epilepsy was given 
the name the ‘sacred disease’; a famous monograph is dedicated to this 
sickness, the Hippocratic treatise The Sacred Disease. We learn that certain 
alleged doctors, supporters of the religious origin of this illness, attribute 
it to a series of particular divinities, according to the different symptoms 
presented by the patients: (ch. 1, 6.360,13-362,6 L.): 


These people recall these ideas not once, but a hundred times. If the patient 
imitates a goat, grinds their teeth, or has convulsions on his right side, they 
say that the Mother of the gods is responsible; if he speaks in a sharper and 
more intense tone, they compare this state to a horse and say that Poseidon 
is responsible; if any faeces are involuntarily passed, which is often the case 
owing to the violence of the disease, the name of the goddess Enodia is 
blamed; if the faeces are smaller, like a bird’s, and passed more frequently, 
it is said to be from Apollo Nomius; and if the patient foams from the mouth 
and kicks with his feet, Ares is responsible; for those who panic during the 
night, have terrors and delirium, jump out of bed and escape from the house, 
they say that they are assaulted by Hecate or the heroes. 
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There are strong similarities between this testimonium and the paro- 
dos of Euripides’ Hippolytus, both in the form and in the particular details.? 
In both cases, the illness is caused by a particular divinity, and the diag- 
nosis consists in identifying the divinity who is the cause of this disease. 
The two lists of divinities, whilst different, share gods in common, namely 
Hecate and Cybele, called in Euripides ‘Mother of the mountains’, and 
in the Hippocratic author, ‘Mother of the gods’. Finally, the method in 
which the divinity takes hold of the patient is similar. We saw in Euripides’ 
Hippolytus that the divinity takes possession of the patient. In the report 
given by the Hippocratic author, the Greek nouns érfoAdc, ‘assaults’, or 
&pó8ovc, ‘attacks’, referring to the divinities that possess the patient, tes- 
tify to a demonic conception of the disease that is fundamentally analo- 
gous. 

However, all these resemblances, which testify to a persistence of the 
belief in the divine origin of the disease in the era of Pericles, not only 
amongst the common people but also amongst a certain category of doc- 
tors, highlight at the same time the distance that separates this common 
belief, reflected in the tragedy of Euripides, from the rational conception 
of Hippocratic medicine; for the author of The Sacred Disease reports this 
belief on the origin of the disease only to criticise it at length. Here is the 
start of this criticism (ch. 1, 6.354,12—18 L.): 


Those who first made the disease into something sacred were, in my opinion, 
such persons as the sorcerers, purificators, mountebanks, and charlatans now 
are, who pretend to be pious and to know more than other people. Using 
the divine as a veil and defence to hide their own inability to give any useful 
prescription, these people expressed the idea that this disease was sacred in 
order to avoid that their total ignorance be obvious. 


The criticism, as we can see from this extract, is virulent. This belief in 
the sacred origin of the disease is explained, according to the Hippocratic 
author, by the ignorance and incompetence of alleged doctors who are 
nothing more than charlatans. 


? In his excellent commentary on Hippolytus, W.S. Barrett (Euripides, Hippolytos, Oxford, 
1964, notes to 141-144, p. 189) highlights the connection, but does not explore it further. 
E.R. Dodds, in The Greeks and the Irrational (1951, p. 77) compares the two lists of divinities 
that cause mental distress, but from another perspective (the absence of Dionysus in the two 
lists). On the demonic conception of disease, compare Aristophanes' comedy, Wasps, 1038f. 
On religious medicine in the era of Hippocrates and tragedy, see G. Lanata, Medicina magica 
ereligione popolare in Grecia fino all'età di Ippocrate, Rome, 1967, 86f. 
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Against this divine conception of the disease, the Hippocratic author 
poses a rational conception. Far from being caused by a particular divinity, 
epilepsy is explained by the nature of the patient (inheritance, tempera- 
ment), and originates in a particular part of the body, the brain, and the 
crisis is produced above all by changes in the winds. To prove the natural 
origin of the disease, the Hippocratic author reveals his own ‘experiment’ 
with animals (ch. u, 6.382,8-11 L.): 


Open the head (of animals affected by this disease, and particularly goats) 
and you will find the brain moist, full of water, oedema, and bad smelling. 
And in this way truly you may see that it is not a god that injures the body, 
but disease. 


This ‘experiment’ of the Hippocratic doctor recalls the famous ‘experiment’ 

of the pre-Socratic philosopher Anaxagoras, reported by Plutarch in his Life 

of Pericles (ch. 6, 154f-155a): 
It is said that one day, Pericles had brought to him from a country farm a ram's 
head with one horn. Lampon the seer, upon seeing the horn grow strong and 
solid out of the forehead, declared that the power of the two parties which 
divided the state, that of Thucydides and Pericles, would become that of one 
man, of the man in whose ground or estate this omen had been found. But 
Anaxagoras, splitting the skull in two, showed that the brain had not filled up 
its natural place and that it, pointed like an egg, had collected from all parts 
of the vessel which contained it in a point to that place from whence the root 
of the horn took its rise. 


Anaxagoras, like the Hippocratic doctor, contrasts a religious interpretation 
of a pathological fact with a natural and rational explanation. 

Thus, there is a clear contrast between the conception of an individual 
disease in Hippocrates and in the women of the chorus in Euripides’ Hip- 
polytus. Yet we should probably not over-emphasise the contrast between 
the tragedy and the medical treatise. The author of The Sacred Disease does 
not negate the divine, to which he attributes a very particular role in asso- 
ciating it with a natural cause (ch. 2, 6.364,uf. L.); conversely, the chorus 
of the Hippolytus envisages, to explain Phaedra’s disease, two other causes 
that are similar to the rational spirit of Hippocratic medicine. Indeed, after 
the hypothesis of a divine cause, the chorus envisages a cause of psycho- 
logical or physical origin. The disease could be explained by Phaedra’s dis- 
tress (Aon) 159), or by ‘the weak constitution of women’ (161f.). These are 
two rational explanations, and they correspond to Hippocratic medicine. 
Indeed, Hippocratic doctors do not neglect psychological causes. For exam- 
ple, the author of the third book of Epidemics describes, in the list of individ- 
ual cases that ends his work, the illnesses of two women from Thasos caused 
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by their ‘distress’; the Greek term used (Adm) is exactly the same as that in 
the parodos of Euripides’ Hippolytus. Here is the start of the description of 
these two cases: 


First case (= 3.134,1ff. L.: eleventh patient): “On the island of Thasos, a woman 
of sad character had a distressful episode that made her sleepless and lose her 
appetite; without taking to her bed, she became thirsty and nauseous.” 


This is followed by the description of the illness, which lasted three days 
with moments of delirium and finished in a favourable crisis. 


Second case (= 3.142,5ff. L.: fifteenth sick patient): “On the island of Thasos, 
the wife of Dealces, who lived on the Plain, was gripped, following a bout of 
distress, by an acute and trembling fever. From the start, she wrapped herself 
up in her bedclothes, which she did throughout the disease; she was silent, 
palpated, became thin, scratched and picked scabs; crying was replaced with 
bouts of laughter.” The disease is then described until the twenty-first day, 
when the woman died. 


Thus here we find two illnesses described by a Hippocratic doctor which 
correspond exactly to the second type of cause envisaged by the chorus of 
the Hippolytus: psychological causes. The third possible cause, the nature of 
women, also attracted Hippocratic doctors’ attention. An important part of 
the Hippocratic Corpus is dedicated to the diseases of women: the treatise 
Nature of Women, and the two books of Diseases of Women, extended by 
Sterile Women, form a group that occupies the whole of volume 8 of Littré’s 
edition. 

Although these connections qualify the contrast between the mentality 
of the chorus of Euripides’ Hippolytus and that of the Hippocratic doctor, 
they should not mask the fundamental differences that remain between 
tragedy and Hippocratic medicine. Out of the three possible causes of 
Phaedra’s illness evoked by the chorus (divine, psychological, physical), the 
one that ultimately proves to be the real cause is the divine. The audience 
knows from the start of the play that it is Aphrodite, the goddess of love, 
appearing on stage in the prologue, who is the cause of Phaedra’s illness 
because it is part of a plan put in place by Aphrodite to take revenge on 
Hippolytus, who spurns her.” 

Phaedra’s illness is representative of diseases found in tragedy. As a 
general rule, tragic heroes or heroines are struck by a disease or madness 


10 Tt is not possible to deduce Euripides’ personal opinion on the cause of disease from this 
stageing of the myth. A fragment of Bellerophon (Fr. 292 Nauck) distinguishes two categories 
of diseases, those that are ‘spontaneous’ and those that ‘come from gods’; on this fragment, 
see W. Nestle, "Hippocratica," Hermes, LXXIII, 1938, p. 27f. 
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because of the will of the gods, whether this is Io in Aeschylus because of 
the jealousy of Hera (Prometheus Bound), or Orestes pursued by the Erinyes, 
avenging his mother (Choephori); in Sophocles, Ajax goes mad because of 
Athena (Ajax), and in Euripides, Heracles is sent mad by the goddess Lyssa 
on the orders of Hera and Iris (Hercules furens). Provoked by goddesses, the 
bout of madness of tragic heroes can also be healed by a divinity. Thus, in 
Euripides the murderous madness of Heracles, who kills his own children, 
is ended by Athena, who throws a stone against the chest of the hero and 
sends him to sleep (Hercules furens). 

More generally, the great figures of medicine in tragedy are the gods. 
The healing divinity who dominates tragedy, apart from Zeus, is Apollo 
of Delphi. Having absorbed the attributes of Paeon, the ancient doctor of 
the gods from the Iliad, Apollo became the great healer god of the clas- 
sical period, above all thanks to the fortune of his oracle at Delphi. The 
name that Aeschylus gives him in the Oresteia (Eumenides, 62), iatpduavtic, 
‘doctor-seer’, proves the indissoluble link between medicine and divina- 
tion. This concept of divinatory medicine contrasts with the conception of 
Hippocratic medicine, which clearly distinguishes its field of action from 
that of the seer. Thus, in Regimen the Hippocratic doctor makes a distinc- 
tion between divine dreams (ch. 87), which announce fortuitous or unlucky 
events to cities or individuals, and dreams that reveal afflictions of the body. 
Whilst the first category of dreams belongs to the domain of dream interpre- 
tation, only the second type belongs to the art of medicine. Furthermore, 
the author of Regimen in Acute Diseases denounces the contradictions of 
the divinatory art (ch. 3): 


Seers hold that the same bird is a good omen if seen on the left hand side, 
but bad if on the right: and in divination by the inspection of entrails they 
interpret signs differently from one case to another; but certain diviners hold 
radically opposite views on the same subjects. 


Thus, the art of medicine and the art of divination, closely united in tragedy, 
are clearly distinguished in the Hippocratic Corpus. Here, again, we should 
probably be wary of focusing too much on the contrast. There is no hostility 
on the part of the Hippocratic doctor towards Apollo’s oracle at Delphi. An 
inscription from Delphi proves that the aristocratic family of Asclepiads, to 
which Hippocrates belonged, enjoyed privileges at the sanctuary at Delphi, 
i.e. ‘consultation of the oracle before others’;" and the literary biographies 


11 Inscription from Delphi Inv. 6687 A and B (discovered in 1939) which dates from the 
first half of the fourth century; first published in J. Bousquet, "Inscriptions de Delphes (7. 
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of Hippocrates suggest that these privileges are ancient (they date from the 
First Sacred War in the sixth century) and were renewed and inscribed on a 
stele at Delphi during a trip of Hippocrates with his son Thessalus.” All this 
proves the close relationship of Hippocrates and his family with the oracle 
of Apollo at Delphi. However, this does not prevent medical writers from 
separating the medical and divinatory art in their writings. 

Another healing divinity gives us a further idea of the distance that 
separates Hippocratic medicine from tragedy: Asclepius, the son of Apollo.” 
One of the most extraordinary religious phenomena from the end of the fifth 
century was the sudden expansion of the healing cult of Asclepius, which 
remained prosperous until the end of paganism. Asclepius was already 
known in the Iliad (II, 731) for his medical competence; but he was a human 
being, a Thessalonian from Trikka who sent his two sons, the ‘Asclepiads’, 
in the expedition to Troy, “both good doctors." By the era of choral poetry, 
as Pindar attests (3rd Pythian Ode), he had become a healing demi-god, 
the son of Apollo and a mortal (Coronis), and by the end of the classical 
period he was a full god, above all in his sanctuary at Epidaurus, that 'rock 
of Asclepius', to use an expression of Euripides in his Hippolytus (1029). 
Although the mention of Asclepius in tragedy is less frequent than that of 
Apollo, Sophocles' Philoctetes, a tragedy from the end of the fifth century, 
ends with a remarkable reference to the healing god. Heracles, appearing 
at the end of the play, promises to Philoctetes to send Asclepius in order to 
heal the wound from the serpent bite that struck him ten years ago: “I will 
send my Asclepius,” says Heracles in lines 1437-1438, “to put an end to this 
disease before Ilion." This mention of Asclepius might be surprising, since 
it is an innovation compared to epic myth. In the Little Iliad, Philoctetes 
was healed, not by Asclepius himself, but by a son of Asclepius, Machaon."^ 
Indeed, it was unthinkable at the time of the epic that Asclepius could 
treat Philoctetes, because he had not himself taken part in the expedition 
to Troy. Moreover, we find this traditional fact in Sophocles' play, because 


Delphes et les Asclépiades),” BCH, LXXX, 1956, pp. 579-591 re-published with a new fragment 
by G. Rougemont, Corpus des inscriptions de Delphes I. Lois sacrées et réglements religieux, 
Paris, 1977, pp. 122-124. 

12 See notably Presbeutikos, 9.414,3-9 L. 

13 On the testimonies relating to Asclepius, see E.J. and L. Edelstein, Asclepius: a collection 
and interpretation of the testimonies, Baltimore, 1945. 

14 See the summary of the Little Iliad by Proclus: “Following which, Diomedes brings back 
Philoctetes from Lemnos. Healed by Machaon, Philoctetes kills Alexander in single combat" 
(for the Greek text, see A. Severyns, Recherches sur la Chrestomathie de Proclos IV. La Vita 
Homeri et les Sommaires du cycle. Texte et traduction in Bull. Fac. Philos. et Lett. de l' Université 
de Liége, 170, Paris, 1963, p. 89). 
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Neoptolemus, in order to persuade Philoctetes to return to Troy, promised 
him that he would be healed by the Asclepiads, i.e. by the sons of Asclepius 
(lines 919 and 1326-1334). Thus, the substitution of Asclepius for his sons at 
the end of the tragedy is remarkable. Sophocles' innovation from tradition 
reflects current events: it is a testimonium of the growing importance 
acquired by the cult of the healer god Asclepius at the end of the fifth 
century. This allusion to contemporary events acquires greater significance 
when we contextualise it within Sophocles' life. Sophocles participated in 
the introduction ofthe cult of Asclepius to Athens from Epidaurus in 420, for 
which he was honoured as a hero after his death under the name of Dexion, 
“he who welcomes.” He also composed a paean in honour of Asclepius, 
parts of which survive on stone, which were discovered in the Asclepieion of 
Athens. Thus, Sophocles’ life and work witness the privileged relationship 
ofthe poet with the healing god Asclepius." 

What can we say about the relationship between Hippocrates and Ascle- 
pius? Hippocrates belonged to the Coan branch of the Asclepiad family, 
i.e. an aristocratic family that claimed to descend from Asclepius through 
one of his children and that was known above all for its medical knowledge 
transmitted from father to son.® We also know that in the famous Hippo- 
cratic Oath, Asclepius is cited in second position after Apollo in the list of 
divinities that guaranteed it.? However, there is nothing to suggest that Hip- 
pocrates participated in the spread of the healing cult of Asclepius, as was 
the case of Sophocles. Asclepius is not mentioned in any part of his med- 
ical work, and Hippocrates' rational medicine has no connection with the 
miraculous medicine of the stelae preserved in the sanctuary of Asclepius 
at Epidaurus, where the patient only had to sleep in the incubation area to 
find himself miraculously healed, following the god's intervention through a 
dream.” Although there is no evidence of rivalry between Hippocrates and 
the religious medicine of the sanctuaries of Asclepius, it is difficult to believe 


15 See Etymologicum magnum (p. 256, 6). 

16 IG II 2 4510 = Page, P.M.G., fr. 737. 

17 See also a fragment of Phineus (ed. Radt, fr. 710 = line 636 of Aristophanes’ Wealth). On 
the expansion of the cult of Asclepius the healer in the last part ofthe fifth century, see also 
Aristophanes Wasps, line 123 (date: 422). 

18 The oldest testimony to the affiliation of Hippocrates to the family of Asclepiads is 
Plato, Protagoras, 3ub. 

19 Oath, 4.6281 L.: “I swear by Apollo the doctor, by Asclepius, by Hygieia, by Panacea, and 
by all the gods and goddesses etc ...." 

20 The practice of incubation is described by Aristophanes in Wealth, 668ff. The text of 
miraculous healings preserved on the stele of Epidaurus is found in the work of Edeltein, 
cited in footnote 13. 
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that Hippocrates the Asclepiad was able to give his support to the miracu- 
lous medicine of the priests of Asclepius. 

Despite the distance that separates the conceptions on the aetiology and 
treatment of general or particular diseases held by the tragedians and by 
Hippocrates, tragedians did not remain unaffected by the development of 
rational medicine and the blossoming of medical literature, of which the 
Hippocratic Corpus remains a striking example. Ever since antiquity, con- 
nections have been made between the lines of tragedians and passages of 
the Hippocratic Corpus. For example, Clement of Alexandria (Stromata 6) 
declares: “The doctor Hippocrates having written: ‘It is necessary to examine 
the season, region, age and diseases’, Euripides says in an observation writ- 
ten in hexameters: ‘All those who wish to treat a patient correctly should 
take into consideration the regime of the inhabitants of the city and the 
territory when they examine the diseases" (Fr. 917 Nauck). In making such 
a connection between Hippocrates’ Aphorisms (1.2 = 4.458 L.) and a pas- 
sage from a lost tragedy of Euripides, Clement of Alexandria shows that 
the tragic author knew the rational conception of Hippocratic pathology, 
which connects diseases with the physical environment and the diet of the 
inhabitants, which was one of the most remarkable intellectual innova- 
tions of his time. It was not only authors, but also ancient commentators, 
who were able to make connections between precise passages of tragedies 
and Hippocrates. Thus, the scholiast, in the margin of Prometheus Bound 
(lines 377-380), attributed to Aeschylus, makes a connection with Hip- 
pocrates. In this passage, Ocean, proposing to Prometheus to intercede on 
his behalf to Zeus to calm his anger, uses a medical metaphor: “Do you not 
know, Prometheus, that words are the doctors of the angry soul?" To which 
Prometheus responds, continuing the medical metaphor: "Yes, if with skill 
the heart is softened and if violence is not used to reduce the swelling of 
anger." In the margin of this text, the scholiast notes: "Hippocrates also says 
this,” and he cites a passage of the Hippocratic treatise entitled Use of Liquids 
(ch. 6): “It is necessary to evacuate matter when it is ripe, and not when it is 
raw.” These two connections made in antiquity both illustrate two possible 
modes of influence of medicine on tragedy: whether it is a direct use of med- 
ical knowledge, as is the case in Euripides, or an indirect use in a metaphoric 
form, as is the case in the passage of Aeschylus. This brings us to the end of 
our study of the first mode of influence.” 


?! On the indirect use of medicine, i.e. medical metaphors, see concerning Aeschylus, 
J. Dumortier, Les images dans la poésie d’Eschyle, Paris, 1935 and E. Petrounias, Funktion und 
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Tragic authors may make direct use of medical knowledge either in ter- 
minology or in the description or representation on stage of pathological 
cases, or also in allusions to medical theories. I will quickly pass over the 
problem of terminology, which is a little technical, and for which two exam- 
ples will suffice.” Tragic authors sometimes use names of diseases that are 
not attested elsewhere in the classical period, other than in the medical 
writings of the Hippocratic Corpus. This is the case of Philoctetes’ disease, 
who suffered for ten years from a wound caused by a snake-bite. We know 
that each of the three tragedians wrote a play about Philoctetes. The lat- 
est, and the only one preserved, is that of Sophocles. However, we possess 
some fragments of Aeschylus’ and Euripides’ Philoctetes. Two of these frag- 
ments have preserved the name given to this disease (Aeschylus fr. 253 
Radt; Euripides fr. 792 Nauck). It is the Greek term goayédawva, which lit- 
erally means 'the devouring disease', and which survives in English med- 
ical vocabulary in the form of the noun ‘phagedena’ and, above all, the 
adjective ‘phagedenic’, principally in the expression ‘phagedenic ulcer’. The 
name of this disease is attested in the fifth century outside these two frag- 
ments only in the Hippocratic treatise Airs, Waters, Places, where we read 
that wounds, in unfavourable climatic conditions, are turned into 'phage- 
denic ulcers' (ch. 10, 2.48,9 L.). The second example also concerns a term 
for disease that is found in modern French. In a famous passage of the 
Oresteia (Choephori 281), Aeschylus enumerates the terrible diseases which 
Apollo had inflicted upon Orestes because he had not taken revenge for the 
death of his father: "These dreadful diseases which attack the flesh, savage 
biting ulcers which devour the old tissue, whilst white hairs grow on the 
wound." Outside Aeschylus, the name of the disease Aeuy|v, which means 
literally ‘disease that licks’, and which has given the French word ‘lichen’ 
(an outbreak of subcutaneous papules), is found in the fifth century in the 


Thematik der Bilder bei Aischylos, in Hypomnemata 48, Gottingen, 1976; on the use of the 
metaphor of disease in Euripdes' Orestes, see W.D. Smith, "Disease in Euripides' Orestes," 
Hermes, XCV, 1967, pp. 291-307. 

22 On the problem of medical terminology in Greek tragedy, see J. Dumortier, Le vocab- 
ulaire médical d'Eschyle et les écrits hippocratiques, Paris, 1935 (2nd ed. 1975 with conclud- 
ing remarks), 91 p.; H.W. Miller, "Some Medical Terms in Aschylus,” Classical Weekly, 25, 
1941/42, pp. 278-279 and “Medical Terminology in Tragedy,” TaPha, LXXV, 1944, pp. 156- 
167; N.E. Collinge, "Medical Terms and Clinical Attitudes in the Tragedians," BICS, 9, 1962, 
pp. 43-55. On the medical vocabulary of madness, see M.G. Ciani, “Lessico e funzione della 
follia nella tragedia greca," Bolletino dell'Istituto di Filologia greca, Università di Padova I, 1974, 
pp. 111-127. On the hypothesis advanced by some scholars of a possible reverse influence of 
the poetic vocabulary of tragedy on the technical vocabulary of medical writers, see infra. 
n. 34. 
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Hippocratic Corpus, where the disease, attested eight times, appears in the 
form of dermatoses. However, there remains a difference: whilst the ulcer in 
Aeschylus is a grave disease that devours the flesh, in the Hippocratic Cor- 
pus is a benign papuleuse dermatosis.” 

Apart from technical terminology, tragic authors were inspired by med- 
ical descriptions in their narrative or representation of pathological cases 
on stage. Above all, the tragic authors favour diseases that inspire empa- 
thy, are tragic and spectacular. Thus, they choose moments of crisis where 
the hero suffers intolerable pains and, above all, those where the ‘possessed’ 
hero is seized by madness; this madness can be passive (the hero is pursued 
by hallucinations which he seeks to flee) or active (the hero, in a moment 
of aggressive madness, commits an irreparable tragic act). As an exam- 
ple of a first type of crisis, which is accompanied by intolerable pain, we 
could cite the crises caused by poisoned clothes: there is the case of Her- 
acles in Sophocles’ Trachinians, who wears the poisoned tunic sent by his 
wife Deianara;* there is also the case, in Euripides’ Medea, of Jason's new 
wife, who dies in awful pain while wearing a dress poisoned by Medea. To 
these examples we can add the crisis of Philoctetes, whose initial cause is the 
snake bite, since the crisis of Heracles is compared to that caused by a viper 
bite (Trach., 770f.). For a second type of crisis, the crisis of passive madness, 
we can cite two examples: in Prometheus Bound, attributed to Aeschylus, 
Io, transformed into a heifer, was pursued by a horsefly,”° and most notably 
Orestes who, at the end of Aeschylus' Choephori, having killed his mother, 
is gripped by hallucinations and hounded by the Furies. A third type is that 
of aggressive madness, where the hero commits a murder in his crisis. This 
is the case of Ajax in Sophocles, who massacres the flocks of the Achaeans, 
believing he was killing the Atrides and Odysseus; in Euripides’ Hercules 
furens, Heracles massacres his own children in the belief that he was killing 


23 I leave to one side the problem of knowing if the ulcer of Aeschylus corresponds to 
white leprosy or not. On this problem, see M. Grmek, Les maladies ..., p. 244. 

24 On fits of madness in Greek tragedy, outside the study of M.G. Ciani quoted in footnote 
22, see in particular J. Mattes, Der Wahnsinn im griechischen Mythos und in der Dichtung bis 
zum Drama des fünften Jahrhunderts, Heidelberg, 1970, 116 p. 

?5 On the disease of Heracles, see P. Biggs, "The Disease theme in Sophocles' Ajax, 
Philoctetes and Trachiniae," Classical Philology, 61, 1966, pp. 227—231. 

26 On the madness of Io, see D. and M. Gourevitch, “Histoire d'Io," L'évolution psychi- 
atrique, 44, 1979, pp. 263-279 and S. Said, Sophiste et tyran ou le probléme du Prométhée 
enchaíné, Paris, 1985, p. 169 ff. 

27 On the madness of Ajax, see M. Simpson, "Sophocles' Ajax: His Madness and Transfor- 
mation,” Arethusa II, 1969, pp. 88-103. 
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the children of Eurystheus; finally, the case of Agave in the Bacchae: ‘pos- 
sessed’ by Dionysus, she participates in the 'sparagmos' (i.e. tearing apart) of 
her son Pentheus, and proudly places his head on a spike, believing she was 
carrying the head ofa lion.” Exceptionally, we find some descriptions which 
mix the last two types of crises: the case of Orestes in Euripides’ Iphigenia in 
Tauris, which combines the passive phase inherited from the tradition (the 
flight of Orestes in prey of the hallucinations of the Furies) and an aggres- 
sive phase where Orestes massacres the flocks thinking he was fighting the 
Furies (line 299). 

In all these crises, whether they are recounted by the story ofa messenger 
or whether they are represented on stage, the description of the symptoms 
tries to be realistic in order to inspire the imagination or the view of 
the audience as well as possible. Thus, we can observe some similarities 
between the description of the tragedians and that of the doctors in the 
Hippocratic Corpus. One of the most spectacular crises which the Greeks 
witnessed was the crisis of epilepsy, called the ‘sacred disease’. There is a 
clear description of this crisis given by the Hippocratic doctor mentioned 
above, the author of The Sacred Disease. Here are, according to him, the 
symptoms of epilepsy (ch. 7, 6.372,5ff. L.): 

"The patient loses his speech and chokes, foam issues from the mouth, he 
grinds his teeth fixed, the hands are contracted, the eyes roll, he loses con- 


sciousness, sometimes the bowels are evacuated"; later he adds that "the 
patient kicks his feet." 


We can complete this picture with the description of the same disease 
offered by the treatise Breaths (ch. 14): 


The whole body is shaken from side to side; parts ofthe body tremble; all types 
of distortions occur; during the crisis, patients are insensible to everything, 
deafto what is said, blind to what happens, insensible to their suffering; and 
they froth at the mouth. 


Similarities have long been pointed out between the medical description of 
the epileptic fit and the descriptions of fits in Greek tragedy.” In particular, 
two of the symptoms highlighted by the author of The Sacred Disease often 


28 On medicine in the Bacchae, see S. Musitelli, “Riflessi di teorie mediche nelle Baccanti 
di Euripide,” Dioniso, 42, 1968, pp. 93-114. 

29 The most precise recent study is that of F. Ferrini, "Tragedia e patologia. Lessico 
ippocratico in Euripde," QUCC, 29, 1978, pp. 49-62: the author, taking each of the symptoms 
of the fit described in The Sacred Disease, demonstrates correspondences with the plays of 
Euripides. 
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reoccur in tragedy: rolling eyes and frothing from the mouth. In Prometheus, 
Io runs away and leaves the stage taken by a fit of delirium, describing what 
is happening to her and notably declaring: “My eyes are convulsively rolling” 
(882). The heroes of Sophocles, prey to crises of aggressive madness, Ajax 
(Ajax 447) and Heracles (Trachinians 794) have eyes “which roll in every 
direction,” and the adjective used (diastrophos) is comparable to the verb 
diastrephomai used by the Hippocratic author. Euripides likes to combine 
the two symptoms (rolling of the eyes and frothing from the mouth) in 
describing Jason’s wife in Medea (1173-1175) and Agave in the Bacchae 
(1122-1123). These two symptoms are generally accompanied by the loss 
of reasoning in both tragedy and the Hippocratic author, as is the case in 
the examples mentioned, with the exception of Jason’s new wife. Other 
symptoms noted by Hippocratic doctors during an epileptic fit appear more 
sporadically in tragedy: agitations and shaking. For example, Orestes’ crisis 
in Euripides’ Iphigenia in Tauris begins with these symptoms. Here is the 
description given by the ox-herd (281-283): “One of the strangers leaves the 
cave, gets up, and, shaking his head, groans whilst his hands shake.” The 
symptom of shaking hands noted by Euripides recalls the “hands that shake” 
in the description of epilepsy by the author of The Sacred Disease. 

We should be careful not to overemphasise these parallels. We cannot say 
that the epileptic fit was the only model used by tragic authors to describe 
and represent a fit in their heroes. However, there is an important difference 
between the fit of epilepsy as it is described in ch. 9 of The Sacred Disease 
and ch. 15 of Breaths and the fits in Greek tragedy: whilst the epileptics 
lose their voice—it is the first symptom listed by the author of The Sacred 
Disease—the tragic heroes, gripped by madness, cry out. To take an example 
of Orestes’ fit of madness in Iphiginia at Tauris, Euripides, after having 
mentioned the shaking of his hands, adds (284): “wandering in the fit of 
madness, he cries out like a hunter.” Although it is true that another passage 
from The Sacred Disease suggests that epileptics can cry out, this passage 
does not correspond to the Hippocratic author's description. Conversely, 
the author of The Sacred Disease, in ch. 1 (6.354,4-11 L.) alludes to fits 
of delirium as spectacular as the epileptic, where the patient, gripped by 
delirium, cries out: 


I see men become mad and delirious from no manifest cause and do many 
things out of place; I have known many people who groan and cry out in 
their sleep, some in a state of suffocation who jump up, flee outside, and 
are delirious until they are wakened; then they become sane and rational as 
before, although they are pale and weak; and this will happen not once, but 
many times. 
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The spectacle of such crises inspired both tragic authors and the medical 
description of epileptic fits. In addition, when a tragic author describes or 
represents the fit of a sick hero or one gripped by madness, the medical 
model is only a secondary model, the principal model being a tragic one, 
i.e. that of a precursor with which the tragic author competes. For example, 
when Euripides uses the technical medical term qoryé8otva to designate the 
devouring disease of Philoctetes (fr. 792 Nauck), we might believe, in the 
absence of other witnesses, that he took this term directly from a medical 
piece of writing; in fact, as we know from Aristotle (Poetics 1458b22), he owes 
this term to the Philoctetes of his precursor, Aeschylus. Elsewhere, when 
Euripides describes Orestes' madness in his Iphigenia at Tauris, he adds, 
as we have said, an aggressive phase where Orestes massacres the flocks, 
believing he was fighting the Furies, to the passive phase inherited from the 
tradition; here, Euripides clearly innovates on Ajax's madness in Sophocles, 
who massacres the flocks whilst believing he was killing his enemies. 

Nevertheless, these connections between Hippocratic medicine and 
Greek tragedy, both in the technical terminology of the disease and the 
description of fits, pose the problem of the influence of Hippocratic medi- 
cine on tragedy. How can we interpret these connections? Can we speak 
of an influence of Hippocratic medicine on Greek drama? This is a deli- 
cate issue, and our response should be nuanced. We should refrain from 
supposing a timeless relationship. Greek tragedy extends over more than 
half a century (476 to 401), and the Hippocratic Corpus, although it con- 
tains the highlights of ancient treatises which date from the second half of 
the fifth century, also includes treatises that post-date tragedy.?? Thus, the 
chronological range of both the Greek tragedies and the treatises from the 
Hippocratic corpus prohibits any general answer. 

It is certain that the Hippocratic Corpus did not directly influence the 
plays of Aeschylus, because Aeschylus died around the same time that 
Hippocrates was born.? We may exclude, for reasons of methodology, the 
case of Prometheus Bound, which has numerous references to medicine 
but whose Aeschylean authorship is uncertain.? However, the fact that 


30 The Hippocratic Corpus contains, apart from an ancient core dating from the second 
half of the fifth century, some treatises dating from the first half of the fourth century. With 
the exception of some rare, later, treatises, the main part of the Corpus pre-dates Aristotle. 

3! Aeschylus died in Sicily in 456—455; Hippocrates was born in Cos in 460. 

32 We find in Prometheus the first use of the neuter noun vóonpa, which is used alongside 
the traditional vócoc, a parallel that is found in some later texts of the Hippocratic Corpus. 
See G. Preiser, Allgemeine Krankheitsbezeichnungen im Corpus Hippocraticum. Gebrauch von 
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Aeschylus lived before Hippocrates does not mean that we cannot compare 
Aeschylus’ medical vocabulary with that of the Hippocratic Corpus, for the 
Hippocratic Corpus, which marks the peak of medical writing after the 
death of Aeschylus, is not the first medical literature. Within the Hippocratic 
Corpus we find numerous parallel redactions, which can only be explained 
as deriving from common models that are no longer extant.? Thus it is 
plausible that Aeschylus read some nosologic treatises which have not been 
preserved. The presence, in his plays, of technical medical terms that are 
not subsequently attested apart from in the Hippocratic Corpus, such as 
payedatva or Aetyyv, can hardly be explained in any other way. The reverse 
hypothesis, ofan influence of dramatic literature on medical texts, although 
it currently enjoys a certain popularity, is unlikely. What might appear to 
some as a poetic term borrowed by doctors is in fact an Ionian word that 
was preserved, albeit independently, in poetry and in technical medical 
literature. 

Any parallels we find between Aeschylus and the Hippocratic Corpus 
are very difficult to interpret, especially when we depart from strict med- 
ical terminology and enter the domain of physiology. We must resist the 
urge to find in the texts of Aeschylus, thanks to some good parallels, the 
same precise notions as in the later technical texts, which do not necessar- 
ily represent the same level of intellectual development. Electra's "flux of 
bile that fixes in the heart,” during an emotional scene (Choephori 183f.), 
does not mean that Aeschylus was familiar with an elaborated theory ofthe 
humoral aetiology of diseases, such as that in Diseases II (first part), ch. 5 


Nousos und Nosema, Berlin, 1976. On medicine in Prometheus, see. S. Said, Sophiste et tyran 
-. (above, n. 26) pp. 168-185. 

33 See in particular J. Jouanna, Pour un archéologie de l'école de Cnide, Paris, 1974 [re-issued 
with revisions in 2009], passim. 

34 On this tendency to want to explain similarities between Aeschylus and Hippocrates 
by the influence of poetic terms on medical vocabulary, see S. Said, Sophiste et tyran ..., 
p. 169, and footnotes 99 and 101. On the problem of the relationship between poetic and 
technical language, see G. Lanata, “Linguaggio scientifico e linguaggio poetico. Note al 
lessico del De morbo sacro," QUCC, 5, 1968, pp. 22-36. The rare examples that she uses 
(pp. 35-36) to formulate the hypothesis of a possible influence of Euripides' tragedy on 
the language of the Hippocratic doctor of The Sacred Disease are not convincing. It would 
be particularly easy to show that the adjective &tpepaîoç belongs in fact to a lexical family 
formed from &tpepa, which is typically Ionian. Although well represented in Herodotus and 
Hippocrates, it is absent from Thucydides, where it is replaced by the family of jcvxoc. On 
the problem concerning poetic and technical terms originating from the same Ionian source, 
see J. Jouanna and P. Demont, “Le sens d’iywp chez Homère (Iliade V, v. 340 et 416) et Eschyle 
(Agamemnon, v. 1480) en relation avec les emplois du mot dans la Collection hippocratique,” 
Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 83, 1981, pp. 197-209. 
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(ed. Jouanna, p. 136,14-15), where it is said that the patient “faints when 
phlegm or black bile fixes itself in the heart.” In addition, the similar- 
ities between Aeschylus and Hippocrates do not necessarily mean that 
Aeschylus took his knowledge from a lost medical treatise. For example, 
the idea proclaimed by the choir of Agamemnon (1001ff.) that excessively 
good health is almost like a disease is not necessarily taken from a medical 
theory, as is generally thought on the strength of the fact that we find the 
same idea in Hippocrates’ Aphorisms (1.3, 4.458,u f. L.) concerning the health 
of athletes. In Aeschylus, it could concern a simple example of the dangers 
of excess—too much good health, like too much wealth, risks attracting the 
jealousy of the gods—a popular idea that found a more rational and tech- 
nical expression in the Hippocratic Corpus thanks to its study of the diet of 
athletes. 

By contrast, the most ancient treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus prob- 
ably had a direct influence on the end of Euripides' career, and also on the 
last years of Sophocles’ activity, notably in his Philoctetes of 409.9 The devel- 
opment of Hippocratic medicine, with its admirable clinical descriptions, 
probably had a growing influence on the realism of pathological descrip- 
tions in the theatre. Scholars agree in highlighting a progression in theatrical 
realism; we need only compare Orestes' madness in Aeschylus (in 458) with 
Euripides, forty or fifty years later, in Iphigenia in Tauris or Orestes, to be 
convinced of this. Concern for realism meant that it was proper to show 
patients confined to bed. 

The oldest example is that of Phaedra in Euripides' Hippolytus; the direc- 
tions contained in the text, at the moment when Phaedra appears, are clear: 
Phaedra appears to the audience lying in a bed, probably rolled or carried 
outside the palace by servants, and asks the nurse to sit her up (lines 179 
and 198). Racine, when he makes his Phaedra enter, follows the text of 
Euripides; thus, the verse of Euripides (199): “I feel that the joints of my 
poor members are broken,” becomes in Racine (156): “and my shaking knees 
give way from under me." However, the acting of the scene is totally dif- 
ferent. The verse in Euripides shows the impossibility of Phaedra of sitting 


35 See, for example, W. Rösler, Reflexe vorsokratischen Denkens bei Aischylos, in Beiträge 
zur klasssichen Philologie 37, Meisenheim am Glan, 1970, p. 98f. On the comparison between 
Aeschylus and Hippocrates, outside the studies cited in footnote 22, see G. Maloney, “Contri- 
butions hippocratiques à l'étude de l'Orestie d' Eschyle,” in F. Lasserre and Ph. Mudry, Formes 
de pensée dans la Collection hippocratique, Geneva, 1983, pp. 71-76. 

36 On the relationship between Philoctetes and the Hippocratic Corpus, see an old, yet still 
useful, work, J. Psichari, “Sophocle et Hippocrate à propos de Philoctéte 4 Lemnos,” Revue de 
Philologie, 1908, pp. 83-128. 
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up alone in the bed; Racine justifies the impossibility of Phaedra remaining 
standing and, in an instruction outside the text, signals that Phaedra is sat 
at the moment she says these words. The clinical aspect of the Euripidean 
scene was eliminated by Racine. The opposition of the two staged scenes 
brings out the realism of Euripidean drama, which did not hesitate to show 
a bedridden sick person. 

Euripides’ Orestes displays this scene in 408 and he gives it unequalled 
scope and realism." The play begins with the scene of Orestes asleep, 
whilst Electra watches over the patient. The audience witnesses Orestes 
waking up, and then his fit of madness, and finally his return to calm. The 
different movements ofthe patients are indicated in the text with surprising 
meticulousness. We see Orestes firstly sitting on the bed, then lying down, 
before sitting up again, this time with his feet on the floor. At that moment 
a fit of madness makes him leap from the couch, escaping from Electra's 
hold, who is trying to restrain him, mimicking an archer who is firing at the 
Furies, then stopping abruptly, breathless, to discover to his surprise that, 
having regained consciousness, he had jumped from his bed and his sister 
was crying at the sight of the horror of the spectacle. The scene recalls that 
described by the author of The Sacred Disease, less so for the fit of epilepsy 
itselfthan for other frightening fits where sleeping people throw themselves 
offthe bed and hallucinate before becoming lucid and reasonable as before, 
nevertheless remaining pale and weak after the fit (ch. 1, 6.354,7-10 L.). 
This scene from Euripides' Orestes is the most extreme case where the 
representations ofthe tragic author and the Hippocratic doctor match each 
other in accuracy. 

In these two important 'clinical' scenes of Hippolytus and Orestes, Euripi- 
des not only competes with the Hippocratic doctors in the accuracy of his 
description; he also echoes the problems tackled in medical texts by putting 
them into the mouth of his characters. For example, Phaedra's nurse, com- 
plaining about her role as caretaker of the patient, declares not without 
paradox: "It is better to be sick than having to cure" (line186). In a passage of 
the Hippocratic treatise Breaths (ch. 1, 6.90 L.), which was famous through- 
out late antiquity, the author highlights the difficulty ofthe condition ofthe 
doctor who "sees terrible things, touches disagreeable things and, regard- 
ing the misfortunes of others, reaps the despondencies of others, whilst the 


37 On Orestes’ madness, see F. Donadi, “In margine alla follia di Oreste,” Boll. dell'Istituto 
di Filologia greca 1, 1974, pp. 11121127; on the success of this scene in antiquity, see C.W. Willink, 
Euripides, Orestes, Oxford, 1986, p. 120 (comm. on pp. 211-315). 
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patients escape from the greatest harm thanks to his art.” This little known 
comparison was made by a fine scholar of tragedy and medical literature.* 

Elsewhere, Euripides’ characters expound theories which are found in 
the Hippocratic Corpus. Thus, in fragment 917, which we saw was already 
connected to Hippocrates in antiquity, the obligations of a good doctor are 
formulated in terms very close to those of the preamble of the treatise Airs, 
Waters, Places: “All those who wish to heal properly,” declares the charac- 
ter of Euripides, “should take into consideration the diet of the inhabitants 
of the city as well as its terrain to study diseases.” The Hippocratic author 
begins his treatise with the following formula: “Those who wish to carry 
out correct investigations on medicine should proceed thus,” and amongst 
the advice given to a doctor, in particular an itinerant doctor who arrives 
in an unknown city, is the examination of the terrain and the diet of the 
inhabitants of the city. The similarity is so close that some have concluded 
Euripides’ direct use of the Hippocratic treatise. To reinforce this conclu- 
sion, some have invoked another fragment (fr. 981 Nauck) where Euripides, 
through the intermediary of an unknown person, praises the temperate cli- 
mate of his homeland and compares Greece with Asia, which “makes the 
most beautiful things grow" (éxtpéget xdAAtota). In the second part of the 
treatise Airs, Waters, Places, where Europe and Asia are compared, the part 
of Asia where the climate is temperate is praised, “which makes the most 
beautiful things grow” (éxtpepet x&Xcca). The reoccurrence of the same 
expression is remarkable and the twisting of the model to patriotic ends 
would not be surprising in Euripides. Does this mean that Euripides knew 
the treatise Airs, Waters, Places directly? It is quite possible, but not certain, 
and we cannot use this comparison, as Nestle does, to prove the unity of the 
two parts of the Hippocratic treatise.” 

What remains remarkable is that it is possible to find in the mouth of the 
characters of Euripides some general advice addressed to doctors exactly 
like that in the Hippocratic Corpus, clearly aimed at a specialist, rather than 
lay, audience. The case made for fragment 917 is not unique. We need to 
cite also the fragment of Euripides’ Bellerophon (fr. 292 Nauck), where the 
main character speaks not only on the cause of diseases, but also on the 
modes of treatment that a doctor should use, or the fragment ofan unknown 
tragedy (fr. 1072 Nauck) on the problem of precipitation or temporisation 


38 U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Euripides, Hyppolytos, Berlin, 1891, p. 197. The con- 
nection remains little known, since it was not relayed in the edition commented by Barrett. 
39 W. Nestle, "Hippocratica," Hermes, 73 (1938), 25. 
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in treatment. Discussions of doctors on their art penetrate directly into the 
theatre. It is proof of Euripides’ excellent knowledge of medical literature, 
but also and above all of a real interest from at least some of his public for 
the newest perspectives on science.” It is true—and something we forget 
too often—that the public of citizens of the theatre of Dionysus at Athens 
were themselves those who, at the assembly of the people, voted for the 
doctors who made a public technical speech to apply for the position of 
public doctor.” 

Within this wide-ranging movement of the fifth century Bc, “when man 
freed himself from mythical thought in favour of rationalism,”” tragic poetry 
and the works of Hippocratic doctors are not at the same stage of develop- 
ment. The works of doctors are totally free from mythical thought, as is the 
work of the historian Thucydides, whilst the works of tragedians, since they 
take their material from myth, still remain indebted to archaic thought. This 
inherited thought is re-elaborated in tragedy according to the preoccupa- 
tions and knowledge of the period. This explains the influence of Hippo- 
cratic medicine on some tragedies. Although Hippocratic medicine is more 
rational than Greek tragedy, we can say in contrast that Greek tragedy is 
more representative of the spirit of its time, since the age of Pericles is not 
only the age of the triumph of rationalism. The end of the fifth century is 
a paradoxical era, as it was not only the rational medicine of Hippocrates 
the Asclepiad that was flourishing, but also the miraculous medicine of the 
priests of the healing god Asclepius. Tragedy reminds us of this ambiguity 
of classical Greek thought, which risks being hidden by only reading ratio- 
nalist writers such as the historian Thucydides or the doctor Hippocrates. 


40 Euripides’ interest in the latest development in medical science fits in well with 
Euripides’ ‘modernity’, well highlighted by J. de Romilly in her recent study on Euripides, La 
modernité d'Euripide, Paris, 1986; see in particular the chapter on ‘Un théâtre d' idées (pp. 17- 
154). 

4! On the oratorical battles of the doctors who applied for the position of public doctor 
before the public assembly of Athens, see Plato, Gorgias, 456b. This testimonium is funda- 
mental for understanding the importance that doctors should accord to rhetoric (see my 
“Rhetoric and medicine in the Hippocratic Corpus,” in this volume, ch. 3), and is also useful 
to understand that the public of the theatre were not detached from the technical allusions 
to medicine. 

42 J, de Romilly, “Patience mon cœur.” L'essor de la psychologie dans la littérature grecque 
classique, Paris, 1984, p. 10. 
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DISEASE AS AGGRESSION IN THE 
HIPPOCRATIC CORPUS AND GREEK TRAGEDY: 
WILD AND DEVOURING DISEASE 


It is well known that the rational understanding of disease that we find in 
the Hippocratic Corpus contrasts with a much older conception that is rep- 
resented in Greek tragedy. Since the subjects of Greek tragedy are mythical, 
the belief in the divine origin of disease is widespread, and the important 
healing figures are gods. By contrast, Hippocratic doctors explain disease 
by natural causes and reject any intervention of an anthropomorphic divin- 
ity; and their therapeutic action combats the cause of the disease through 
rational means. 

Although the understandings of disease in medical literature and in 
tragedy are clearly far apart, a more detailed investigation reveals simi- 
larities as well as differences. To show these similarities, two methods of 
investigation present themselves. The first is to demonstrate how the ratio- 
nal understanding of doctors managed to influence the tragic authors.! The 
second has been much less explored and will form the basis of this paper. 
It consists in showing that in spite of its prevailing rationalism, the Hippo- 
cratic Corpus' vocabulary of pathology preserves, in what is usually called its 
metaphorical expression, traces of an older representation of disease, simi- 
lar to that used in tragedy. It is the understanding of disease as an aggressive 
force that attacks the individual from the outside, penetrates him, takes 
possession of him and, like a wild animal, can feed on his flesh. The philolo- 
gist that adopts this approach must list and semantically analyse the entire 
metaphoric vocabulary of disease, both in the Hippocratic Corpus and in 
tragedy, in order to reconstruct its force and coherence and to clarify the 
image of disease it contains. Since a full comparison is not possible within 
the constraints of this paper, I will limit myself to the specific theme of the 
vocabulary of wildness and devouring. The first part ofthe paper will study 


1 I adopted this approach in “Médecine hippocratique et tragédie grecque," in P. Ghiron 
Bistagne and B. Schouler, Anthropologie et théátre antique: actes du Colloque international de 
Montpellier 6-8 mars 1986 (Cahiers du Gita IIT) (Montpellier 1987), pp. 109-131, also included 
in the present volume (see ch. 4). 
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wild disease in general; the second part, a particular aspect of this wild dis- 
ease, namely the devouring disease. Each part will begin with tragedy before 
moving on to the Hippocratic Corpus. 

In Greek tragedy, disease is often associated with savagery. Indeed, the 
adjective dy ptoc, ‘wild’, to describe pathological phenomena appears in the 
work of the three tragedians. In Aeschylus' Choephori, Orestes, recalling the 
dreadful diseases that Apollo's oracle promised in punishment if he does 
not avenge the death of his father, speaks of “ulcers with a wild bite" (280 ff.: 
&yploc yváðoiç / Aeorfjvac). In Sophocles, the expression &ypia vócoc, ‘wild 
disease’, is found in two tragedies: concerning Heracles, in the Trachiniae, 
beset by a new bout of pain caused by the poisoned tunic given to him by 
Deianeira, we find: “there leaps again ... the wild disease" (v. 1026 and 1030: 
0pooxst 8' ad ... &ypia / v6coc); and in Philoctetes, the hero complains bitterly 
to Neoptolemus for having been abandoned whilst he was consumed by the 
effect of a wild disease (2651f.: &ypía /voow). Finally, in Euripides’ Orestes, 
performed the year after Sophocles’ Philoctetes, the same expression &ypia 
vócoc, ‘wild disease’, is used by Electra in the prologue to describe the illness 
that has taken hold of Orestes after the death of his mother. She says in 
lines 34ff.: “After this, poor Orestes fell ill, consumed by a wild disease" 
(cyptq ... voow). Thus, we find the theme of wild disease in four tragedies, 
written by three separate tragedians, that were staged within halfa century 
of each other, from 458 (the date of Aeschylus’ Choephori) to 408 (the date of 
Euripides’ Orestes). It is remarkable that the influence of rational medicine, 
which is most perceptible in the tragedies towards the end of the century, 
does not lead to a decline in the conception of wild disease. On the contrary, 
it is in the two more recent tragedies, Sophocles’ Philoctetes of 409 and 
Euripides’ Orestes of 408, that the theme of wild disease is most extensive 
and recurring. In these two tragedies, not only is disease wild, but the patient 
has a wild aspect as well. The same vocabulary is applied to both the patient 
and the disease; it is the verb dypióo, from &ypıoç, that is used in the passive 
perfect to describe the wild aspect of the hero, either in its simple form 
Hypiwoat in Orestes (lines 226, 387), or in its composite form &nyypiwpévoç 
in Philoctetes (line 226)? 


? However, we should add that in Sophocles’ Philoctetes, the hero's feralisation is ex- 
plained not only by his disease, but also because he lives in the company of wild beasts 
(cf. lines 184 ff.). In Euripides’ Orestes, the relationship between the wild character of the 
disease and the wild state of the patient is more direct, but is expressed in a rational form: the 
patient's wild aspect arises from the fact that the disease has prevented him from washing 
(cf. 226). The similarity of the use of the vocabulary of the wild in Euripides' Orestes and 
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The representation of wild disease is less widespread in the Hippocratic 
Corpus than in tragedy, but its presence is stronger than we might think. 
Of course, we must distinguish within the Hippocratic Corpus between the 
technical writings and the Letters. Let us begin with a passage from the 
Letters, which combines the two adjectives that we find in the Hippocratic 
Corpus to mean ‘wild disease’. In Letter 2, the apocryphal author describes 
the diseases treated by Hippocrates as ‘beastly and wild’ (9.314,16ff. L. = 
Putzger 2, 4ff. Onpiwdav dé voonuátwv xai &ypiwv). The use of these two 
adjectives is justified by the context: Hippocrates the doctor, who rids the 
earth and sea of beastly and wild diseases, is compared to Heracles, who rid 
the world of wild beasts. This comparison refers to a reality of the Roman 
era: Pliny the Elder tells us that the deified Hippocrates received the same 
honours as Heracles, and this is confirmed by a coin from Cos, preserved in 
the numismatic collection of the National Library of Paris (no. 1246), which 
bears an image on its front of Heracles with his club, and on the reverse side 
a portrait of Hippocrates. This conception ofthe doctor purging beastly and 
wild diseases, although current in the Roman period, comes from a much 
older conception ofthe doctor that is found in Greek tragedy: we know that 
the doctor Apis, in Aeschylus' Suppliants, purged the land of Argos of man- 
eating monsters (line 264). 

In the technical writings of the Hippocratic Corpus, we do not find the 
same notion, although the two adjectives &ypioc and 8ypiwoy¢ are used to 
describe pathological phenomenona. The adjective &ypıoç appears twice: 
in Epidemics 7, ch. 20 (5.392,8 L.), it describes an inflammation: Ctesiphon, 
suffering from dropsy following severe causus, developed a swelling on his 
right thigh with a sublivid redness, wç mupd¢ &ypiov, "like the result of a wild 
inflammation." According to Galen’s Hippocratic Glossary (19.134,2 K.), this 
wild inflammation was erysipelas. Elsewhere, in the Diseases of Women 1, 
ch. 8 (8. 38,34 L.), it describes certain ulcers: £ixea ... dypiwtepa. We may 
add to this the use of the verb dyptéw that we find in Airs, Waters, Places, 
ch. 4, also regarding ulcers that do not become wild (2.20,17 L. = Diller 


Sophocles' Philoctetes suggests that Euripides had Philoctetes' disease in mind and wanted 
to compete with Sophocles in representing the scene of the disease's crisis (cf. M.L. West, 
Euripides, Orestes (Warminster, 1987), beginning at lines 34-35 and 226, and Introduction, 
p. 32). On the wild in the Orestes, see P.N. Boutler, “The theme of AGRIA in Euripides 
‘Orestes’ ,” Phoenix 16 (1962), 102-106. 

3 Pliny the Elder, Hist. nat. 7, ch. 37, (123): "Hippocratis medicina, qui venientem ab Illyriis 
pestilentiam praedixit discipulosque ad auxiliandum circa urbes dimisit quod ob meritum 
honores illi quos Herculi decrivit Graecia." 
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p. 30,19 0088 ctypioóücOot). This last passage is particularly important because 
it shows that, although in a rational context, the original sense of ‘wild’ is still 
carefully chosen. It concerns a rational context, since this mention of ulcers 
is situated in the nosologic outline of cities that are orientated towards the 
northern winds. Nevertheless, the author deliberately brings out the original 
meaning of dyptoócOot, since he compares and contrasts in two adjoining 
phrases the ulcers (€Axea), which do not become wild (0082 &yptoóc9ot), and 
the characters of men (79ea), which are rather wild (&ypiwtepa). Thus, terms 
related to &ypıoç can apply equally well to both diseases and men in the 
Hippocratic Corpus.* 

Like terms related to &ypıoç, ‘wild’, terms related to Oynpiwoyg, ‘savage’, are 
attested in the Hippocratic Corpus to describe pathological phenomena. 
Opto is actually more frequent than &ypıoç and occurs eleven times.° 
The adjective can describe a pathological state where either the patient or 
the disease, or both at the same time, fly into a rage, literally like a wild 
beast. In French, the Greek @ypiwdy¢ is best translated by an adjective such 
as ‘férin’, since this technical medical term (meaning ‘agitated, troubled’), 
derived from Latin ferinus, ‘wild’, and ultimately from fera, ‘wild beast’, can 
be traced back to the same Indo-European root (*ghwer-) as the adjective 
Onpiwons. For example, in Prorrhetic 1, ch. 26 (5.516, 9 L.= Polack 77, 16ff.), 
we read that some “short-lived and bold madness comes from a ‘ferine’ 
state (8yptwdeec).” Galen, in his commentary on this passage, clearly explains 
what is meant. It is an acute form of delirium, where “the patients thrash 
their feet, attack, bite, are crazy, believe that anyone who approaches them 
wishes to harm them."* The neuter noun Oypiov, from which the adjective 


^ Terms related to &yptoc continue to be used in medical technical vocabulary to refer to 
both patients and diseases. For example, Aretaeus uses the verb cyptatvw either to refer to 
phrenetics who display wild behaviour and are delirious (Treatment of Acute Diseases 1, ch. 1, 
3, ed. Hude? 92,4), or to refer to grazing ulcers that become enflamed and wild (The Causes 
and Signs of Chronic Diseases 2, ch. 11, 4 and 7, ed. Hude? CMG II, p. 80,23 and 81,16 ff.). 

5 The adjective 8npiwdn¢ is used eleven times in a pathological context. The uses are 
grouped in Epidemics 2-4-6 (Epid. 2.1, ch. 3; 5.72,12 L.; Epid. 4, ch. 16, 5.154,12 L.; Epid. 6.1, ch. 1, 
5.2724 L.; 6.2, ch. 6, 5.280,5 L.; 6.2, ch. u, 5.282,16 L.), in Prorrhetic 1 (ch. 26, 5.516,9 L.; ch. 123, 
5.55256 L. ff.) and in Coan Prenotions (ch. 84, 5.602,5 L.; ch. 151, 5.616,6 L.; ch. 241, 5.636,14 L.; 
ch. 613, 5.726,17 L.). In these eleven occurrences, there are a number of parallel passages. All 
the passages in the Prorrhetic 1 and Coan Prenotions, with the exception of Prenotion 613, are 
comparable, since they concern the same case of delirium. The passages from Epidemics 2— 
4-6 are divided into two groups: 1.) the relationship between @yp1wdy¢ and the autumn (Epid. 
2.1, ch. 3; Epid. 4, ch. 16; Epid. 6.1, ch. 11); 2.) the use of 6npu8rc in relation to a cough (Epid. 
6.2, ch. 6 and 11). 

$ Galen, On Hippocrates' Prorrhetic 1.25, ed. Diels CMG V 9, 2, p. 39. 
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Onpiwons derives, describes a “ferine ulcer" in Places in Man, ch. 29 (6.322,8 
L.- Joly 64,24). Galen, in his Hippocratic Glossary (19.103,12 K.) glosses @yptov 
with tò &yptov £Axoc, literally ‘the wild ulcer’, which confirms, if it is neces- 
sary at all, the proximity of usage of these two families of words to describe 
a disease's wild behaviour." 

Unlike &yptoc, the fundamental meaning of @yp1wdy¢ in the Hippocratic 
Corpus has been obscured by a particular meaning suggested by commen- 
tators in antiquity who, as the glosses of Erotian and Galen clearly show;? 
understood 8yp1wdy¢ to mean a complaint “caused by worms,” since 0vjpiov 
can also mean ‘worm’.® This interpretation has had considerable success 
in modern scholarship. In eleven instances of the term @yp1wdy¢ where the 
meaning is debatable, Littré chose six times the meaning ‘caused by worms’, 
and only five times the fundamental meaning of 'savage'.? Since modern 
editors tend to follow in Littré's footsteps, this division risks becoming 
canonical. Thus, in two parallel passages of Epidemics 6, where a dry cough is 
said to be neither 6yptwdy¢ (1, ch. 6, 5.280,5 L.) nor to be caused by «à 8npu- 
det (1, ch. 11, 5.282,16 L.), the modern editors of this treatise, Daniella Manetti 
and Amneris Roselli, understand, as Littré did, a cough that is “not caused 


7 On 6yptov, “ferine ulcer," compare also Heschyius s.v. @ypiov: náðoç «t Twpatos, 8 xal 
xapxivoç xoAeitat. On the use of Onpiov in the sense of a ferine ulcer in the Hippocratic 
Corpus, see H. Dént, Die Terminologie von Geschwiir, Geschwulst und Anschwellung im Corpus 
Hippocraticum (Vienna, 1968), p. 81. In later medical writings, the noun Sypiwya replaced 
Onp(ov to mean a “ferine ulcer"; on uses of Oypiwpa, see L.S.J. s.v.; compare also Theophrastus 
Characters 19.3 (“the loathsome”): £ua, ... £&cot OypiwlHvat; Dioscorides 3.9: eOvpuopévov 
Exoc. 

8 Erotian, Hippocratic Glossary T 4 tò 0npi&8sc (ed. Nachmanson 84, 7-11), commentary 
on Epidemics 24.3 (5.7212 L.): "Some have said that the expression describes malign ulcers 
(xaxonððv £Ax&v), called ferine ulcers (Inpiwpa), which normally appear in autumn due to 
changes in the air; others have thought that it also means ‘little worms’, since they also appear 
in this period; others thought it referred to consumption.” Compare Galen, Hippocratic 
Glossary, s.v. 8yptov (19.103,12-104, 5 K.). 

9? This meaning of @yptov is cited by Galen in his Hippocratic Glossary (19.103,12 K.): 8yptov 
THY TE EAuwvOa xai TO dyplov £Axoc (“mpiov: the worm and the wild ulcer"). The division of 
the meaning of @yptov into “worm” or “ulcer” is as problematic as that of @yp1wdys. Modern 
editors follow Littré (cf. the division between the meanings in J.-H. Kühn and U. Fleischer, 
Index hippocraticus (Gottingae, 1986), s.v. 8yptov 1, 2 spec. vermes intestini six uses and II, n. 
path. one use) in giving the meaning of ulcer in the passage of Places in Man c. 29; some 
scholars before Littré interpreted the use of 0np(ov in Coan Prenotions 458 and 459 (lientery 
with @ypia) as “worms,” and others as "ferine ulcers"; cf. note ad loc. by Littré 5.686. On the 
possible relationship between lientery and intestinal ulcers, see Aretaeus, The Causes and 
Signs of Chronic Diseases, 2.10, ed. Hude? 7915-30. 

10 He adopted the meaning of “caused by worms" in all the passages of Epidemics 2-4-6 
and in a passage of Coan Prenotions (c. 613), and the meaning of “wild” in the other passages 
of Coan Prenotions and in Prorrhetic 1. 
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by worms," and refer to a study by Op de Hipt, Adjektive auf -wdy¢ im Corpus 
Hippocraticum (Hamburg, 1972), pp. 71-74, which interprets these two pas- 
sages of Epidemics 6.1, ch. 6 and n, in the same way as Littré. Thus, Littré is 
at the centre of a type of vulgate of the modern interpretation of 6yp1wdy¢ in 
the Hippocratic Corpus. However, once we remove Littré from the equation, 
its origin is far from clear. In the sixteenth century, Cornarius attributed to 
Onpiwons the meaning ferinus in all the eleven passages of the Corpus where 
it is used. Going back even further to Erotian’s and Galen’s explanations of 
this term preserved from Antiquity, we are struck by the contrast between 
the unanimity of modern interpretations compared with the richness and 
diversity of the surviving interpretations of this word, which was judged to 
be obscure. The interpretation adopted by modern translators is precisely 
that which was criticised by the ancients. Thus, Galen, in his Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Epidemics 6, does not adopt the interpretation chosen by mod- 
ern commentators concerning the cough, but instead strongly criticises it. 
Here is what he says:” “Some say that when the worms (€Autw0<c) settle at 
the mouth of the stomach, this causes a cough, but they cannot demonstrate 
this, neither by reason nor by experience." Galen prefers to give 8ypiwoy¢ the 
meaning ofxoxorj6nc; thus, for him it refers to a ‘bad cough’. Galen's interpre- 
tation, adopted by Cornarius, seems preferable to modern interpretations, 
not only because it appears more coherent to the semantic field of 8ypiwdy¢ 


H Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 6, ed. Wenkebach/Pfaff CMG V, 10, 2, 
2, p. 89. In his interesting commentary on this passage of Epidemics 6, Galen presents all 
the interpretations proposed for the meaning of 0npt&3ec: 1.) general meaning: xaxonOy¢; 2.) 
particular meanings: a) consumption, when the nails are curved like those of wild beasts; b) 
ferine ulcer (Onpic pa) in the lung; c) worms that collect in the mouth of the stomach. This 
passage sheds light on the explanations that he gives in his Hippocratic Glossary, s.v. &ypiov 
(19.103,12 ff. K.). Conversely, when he comments on the passage in Epidemics 2.1, ch. 3, where 
it is said that above all in autumn the 6npi&9ec appears along with cardialgia (see Galen, On 
Hippocrates’ Epidemics 2, ed. Wenkebach-Pfaff, CMG V 10, 1, p. 160), he chooses, amongst 
the interpretations already proposed (leprosy, so-called from the name of the elephant 
which is a threatening and vicious animal; melancholy, which renders the character of sick 
people resembling that of wild animals; cancer, which owes its name to a vicious creature; 
intestinal worms), that of intestinal worms. This is because Galen believes cardialgia to be 
a pain of the mouth of the stomach, which is caused by the increase of intestinal worms; 
compare Erotian's gloss of this passage quoted in footnote 8. It is surprising that Galen 
does not mention the general meaning of xoxorjOc in this passage. When he returns in his 
commentary on Epidemics 6 to this relationship between autumn and @yp1wdy¢, in a passage 
parallel to Epidemics 6.1, ch. 1, he not only highlights the general meaning of xaxon8y¢, but he 
does not choose between the various interpretations (worms, elephantiasis, cancer, phtisis), 
all of which he judges to be possible. Is this a sign of a development in Galen's interpretation, 
which becomes less analytical from one commentary to another? The interpretation of the 
general meaning of xax0n8y¢ appears to be that of Aretaeus: see infra, no. 14. 
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and in the meanings that are attached to it, but also because it works better 
in certain passages of the Corpus. I would just like to add a clarification to 
Galen's interpretation. The connection between @ypiwdy¢ and xaxonby¢ is 
sound, but the two terms are not synonymous, since there is a difference of 
degree between them: 6ypiwdy¢ indicates a more intense degree of disease 
than xaxońðng; it is the degree where the illness rages.” Such an interpreta- 
tion allows us better to account for the Coan Prenotions 613 (5.726,13—17 L.). 
Here is the translation: 


If, when the stomach is wet, painful swellings occur, the case is bad (xoxóv); 
but if, whilst the stomach is narrowed, without anything new happening, 
these swellings quickly rupture, the affliction is worse (xai xaxoy%éotepov); 
and if on top of that vomiting occurs, the case is even worse and wild (movypa 
xai Onpiwden). 


We can distinguish three degrees of diseases here (xaxdv, xoxovj0éccvepov 
and 0ngus8ea), of which the most intense is 0npt8eo. Littré's interpretation, 
who understands the vomiting to be caused by worms, does not seem to 
capture the sense of an ascending scale that underlies this passage in Coan 
Prenotions.? Thus, the problem of the different meanings of 8ypiwdy¢ in 
the Hippocratic Corpus is far from being definitively resolved. Even if we 
give the adjective §yp1wdy¢ in certain passages a particular meaning such 
as ‘caused by worms’, this still does not exclude the possibility that the 
connotation of ‘wild’, ‘feral’ remains present. In any case, we cannot accept 
Littré’s choice without a critical re-examination that incorporates both the 
history of the various interpretations" and the history of the language. 


12 Galen is not the only commentator to have made this connection; one may compare 
Erotian’s gloss quoted in footnote 8. Koxorjvc is frequently used in the Hippocratic Corpus; 
see J.-H. Kühn and U. Fleischer, Index Hippocraticus, Fasc. II (Gottingen, 1987), s.v., p. 411 ff. 
This adjective, which is usually applied to living beings, bears witness, like 0npuo8vc, to a 
representation of disease known as a dangerous living being with malicious intent towards 
the patient. 

13 The adjectives movnpa xoi 6pus8so are to be understood as neuters giving an indication 
of the gravity of the case; compare Coan Prenotions 241 (5.636,14 L.): movypov xoi Oypiddec. 
Fuchs (Hippokrates. Sámtliche Werke, vol. II (Munich, 1897), p. 95) interprets the syntax 
correctly when he translates: "Wenn Erbrechen hinzukommt, ist das schlimm und deutet 
auf Tobsuchtanfille," which renders the sense of progression well; however, his translation 
of Onpiwðea with "fit of mad fury" is too narrow. The concept of &ypwdy¢ is semantically wider 
than this. 

14 [n the debate on the meaning of @ypiwdy¢ in the Hippocratic Corpus, we should take 
into account the testimony ofa first-century AD doctor, Aretaeus of Cappadocia, who was an 
attentive reader of Hippocrates. The neuter noun tò 01pià8&c means in Aretaeus the extreme 
degree obtained by a disease that becomes wild. Thus, in The Causes and Signs of Acute 
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It is not my intention to end the debate on the different interpretations of 
the adjective §yp1wdy¢ in the Hippocratic Corpus, but rather to reopen it by 
highlighting that this ambiguous use of §yp1wdy¢ in the Hippocratic Corpus 
finds a parallel in tragedy with the use of an adjective belonging to the same 
family, v8ne0c—something which to my knowledge has not been observed 
before. This adjective, which describes Philoctetes’ diseased foot, has given 
rise to a similar variety of interpretations. In the first stasimon of Sophocles’ 
Philoctetes in verses 677—699, the choir, full of compassion but also admira- 
tion for the hero who managed to survive his infliction for so long without 
the help of a doctor, exclaims: “there was no one to lessen with soothing 
herbs the seething blood when it seized him, which oozed from the ulcers of 
his &vOrpovc foot.” Mazon translated this as “with his foot swarming with ver- 
min,” whilst Kamerbeek understands “his foot inhabited by the wild beast,” 
i.e. “by disease.” Mazon's interpretation, which appears the most rational 
and realistic, finds support in Aeschylus' Agamemnon, line 562, where the 
messenger, recalling on his return to his homeland the difficult life of the 
expeditionary force to Troy, says that the dew left the hairs oftheir blankets 
évOnpov, ‘full of vermin’. However, Kamerbeek's interpretation, apart from 


Diseases 2.8, 7 (ed. Hude?, 29,24), Aretaeus, discussing acute disease of the vena cava, notes 
that it resembles a form of causus because, like causus, *in autumn it takes on a wild form" 
(&v p8worwew yiyvetar emt tò 6npi8sc). It is not by chance that this disease takes on its wild 
form in the autumn, since we read elsewhere in Aretaeus, in The Causes and Signs of Chronic 
Diseases 1.14.5 (ed. Hude? 57,3), concerning the influence of the seasons on disease of the 
spleen: wpav Tò Onpiddec, petónwpov, “amongst the seasons, the one that is wild is autumn." 
This relationship established by Aretaeus between the wild character of a disease and the 
autumn, which is a wild season, inevitably recalls the two parallel passages of Epidemics 
2 and 6, where autumn is the season in which tò ®yp1dde¢ is produced (Epid. 2.1, ch. 3, 
PIwonrwpov pa&dtota TO Eyoiddec; Epid. 6.1, ch. 11 TO prde qOtonopov). Aretaeus follows 
Hippocrates here and it is clear that in the Hippocratic model, he understands tò @ypiddec in 
the general meaning of the “wild character" of the disease, and not in the particular meaning 
of “intestinal worms,” as Littré and modern commentators understood it. Aretaeus also says, 
in his discussion of epilepsy, that the disease takes on a wild character during crises (The 
Causes and Signs of Chronic Diseases 1.4.1, ed. Hude?, 38,13 8ypi@dec Lev v mapoEvopoten), 
which recalls Epidemics 4, ch. 16, where it is said that diseases are §nptwdeec v That xpicect. 
Should we understand in this last passage, along with Littré, that the patients “have worms” 
in crises (compare Pronostic ch. 1, 2.136,7—9 L. = Alexanderson 206,13 ff.), or that the disease 
acquires, during the crisis, a wild character that is demonstrated by the ‘savage’ behaviour of 
the patients? 

15 A. Dain and P. Mazon, Sophocle III, (C.U.F.) (Paris, 1960), p. 35; J.-C. Kamerbeek, The 
Plays of Sophocles VI (The Philoctetes) (Leiden, 1980), p.107, who refers to his very illuminating 
study on devouring disease in the Philoctetes entitled “Sophoclea IL" which appeared in 
Mnemosyne, Fourth Series, Vol. 1 (1948), 198-204. 

16 The translation is taken from P. Mazon, Eschyle II, (C.U.F.) (Paris, 1949), p. 30. On the 
meaning of £vOnpoc in this passage, see E. Fraenkel, Aeschylus, Agamemnon, vol. II. Commen- 
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being coherent with the representation of disease compared to a wild beast 
that we find throughout Philoctetes, accurately accounts for the metaphors 
in this passage. Indeed, the verb used for the treatment, xatevvdw (697), 
recalls the image of a wild animal which is put to sleep by making him sleep 
in his den (ebvy).” Yet it seems to me that Kamerbeek's interpretation has to 
be enriched by a comparison with the Hippocratic Corpus: once we realise 
that also in the technical medical writings, ulcers can become wild and that 
a wild ulcer can be called @yptov, and once we note that the adjective £vOnpoc 
in Philoctetes is used next to the word éAxéwv, ulcers, it becomes clear that 
the poetic vocabulary of Sophocles can describe, beyond the metaphor of a 
wild beast, a clear medical reality, that of the wild ulcer devouring the foot 
on which it is found." 


Since disease is or can become wild like an animal, it acts like a wild 
animal that tears apart and then devours its victim. Disease devours and 
the diseased patient is devoured. We find this representation of the action 
ofthe disease not only in tragedy, but also in the Hippocratic Corpus. 

In tragedy, the themes of devouring and wild disease are closely related. 
In Aeschylus and Sophocles, this connection is constant: in every case where 
disease is described as wild, its action is expressed in terms of devouring. 
In Aeschylus' Choephori, the connection is immediate and the metaphor is 
evident: the “ulcers with a wild bite,” with which Apollo threatened Orestes, 
devour (281, &&éc0ovra). Likewise in Sophocles, the two diseases that are 
called wild are also described as devouring; the same adjective 8t fópoc, 
related to BiBpwoxw, ‘to devour’, is used to describe Heracles’ disease in 
Trachiniae (1084) and Philoctetes' disease in the eponymous tragedy (7). 
Euripides also recognises the devouring character of disease: in his Medea, 
written in 431, the poisoned robe that Medea gives to her rival, Jason's 
new wife, devours the flesh of its victim (1189, éantov cdpxa), just like 
the poisoned tunic given to Heracles by Deianeira in Sophocles ate his 
flesh (1054 Béßpwxe cápxoac); and the metaphor of the jaw that we find in 
Aeschylus’ Oresteia concerning the ulcers reappears in the same passage 
of Euripides’ Medea concerning the poison's action on the flesh (1200 ff.: 


tary on 1-1055 (Oxford, 1950), p. 283; see also J.-C. Kamerbeek, “Sophoclea II,” quoted in the 
footnote above, p. 199 ff. 

17 The metaphor of the wild beast in Philoctetes was noticed by scholiasts in antiquity; see 
the scholion at verse 758 (ed. Papageorgios 374,1ff.): wc emi 6póc 8& molettat TOV Adyov. 

18 This interpretation is confirmed by the fact that the technical term to describe “the 
devouring ulcer,” payédatva, is used by Aeschylus and Euripides in their Philoctetes; see infra, 
p. 90. 
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“and the flesh detached itself from the bones under the invisible bite of 
the poison" yvaduois à9Aotc pappåxwv). These few examples allow us to 
glimpse the richness ofthe vocabulary of devouring applied to disease in the 
extant tragedies. To complete the picture, we must consider the fragments, 
two of which are particularly important. We know that Aeschylus and 
Euripides had written about the myth of Philoctetes before Sophocles, 
and we can be sure that Sophocles wrote nothing novel compared with 
his predecessors on the theme of devouring disease, since both describe 
Philoctetes’ disease with the term gayedaiva, which means etymologically 
"the devouring disease."? Since this term is also attested in the Hippocratic 
Corpus,” we turn now to examine how the vocabulary and the theme of 
devouring disease are presented in these medical writings. 

It goes without saying that technical literature does not use the high- 
est registers of a poetic style, i.e. composite adjectives or bold metaphors. 
We find nothing like the composite adjective 9tBópoc, or metaphors such 
as 'wild bite'. Despite this difference, the vocabulary of devouring remains 
well attested in the Corpus and is comparable to tragedy. We may compare, 
for example, two passages where we find the term that describes devour- 
ing disease par excellence, payédatva: a fragment of Aeschylus’ Philoctetes 
payedatva ý pov opxaç tobie "the devouring disease that eats my flesh,” and 
ch. 10 ofthe treatise Ulcers (6.410,2—3 L.) öny dv payéðava even loyvpdtata te 
venta xor &cty, “where the devouring disease sets in, grazes and eats with 
great force." For the tragic author as well as the doctor, payédatva refers to 
the same nosologic reality: a phagadenic ulcer, or one that devours deeply.? 


19 All the major sets of related terms meaning “to eat” or “to devour” can be found here: the 
two roots that serve to form the suppletive paradigm of the verb meaning “to eat" in Ionian- 
Attic, i.e. *ed- (cf. Aeschylus, Choephori, 281 é£&éc69) and *gay- (cf. Sophocles, Philoctetes, 
313 THY ddypeyov vócov), as well as terms related to BıBpwoxw (Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1054, 
BéBewxe; Philoctetes, 695 Bupvedt(«); Trachiniae, 1084 81 6poc and Philoctetes, 7 čıaßópw), 
the verb õaivvu (Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1088 8atvucot; cf. Euripides Medea, 1189 £8orxov), the 
verb Bptxw (Sophocles, Trachiniae, 987 Bedxet; cf. Philoctetes, 745 Bpoxopou), and the verb 
€otw&opot (Euripides, Philoctetes, frag. 792 Nauck). See also terms related to 8cxvo. 

20 These two fragments were preserved by Aristotle in his Poetics 1458b22-25 (Frag. 
Aeschylus 253 Radt, and Euripides 792 Nauck). 

21 The affliction called qoryé8otva is attested four times in the Hippocratic Corpus: Airs, 
Waters, Places, ch. 10, 2.48,9 L. (= Diller 50,11), Epidemics 6.3, ch. 23, 5.304,3 L. (= Manetti- 
Roselli 74,274); Humours, ch. 20, 5.500,8ff. L.; Ulcers, ch. 10, 6.410,2-3 L. The derived verb 
payedatvoouat is attested twice: Epidemics 4, ch. 19, 5.156,4 L. and Epidemics 5, ch. 44, 5.23431 
L. 


22 In his treatise On Tumours contrary to Nature (7.727,7-9 K.), Galen contrasts the 
phagedenic ulcer (Y, qoyé8otva), which attacks both the skin and the parts inside, with 
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It is remarkable that both the author of this technical work and the trage- 
dian recognise the etymological meaning of the term, since both use the 
verb ¿oðiew, ‘to eat’, to describe the action of this disease. It highlights a cer- 
tain paradox: in the example of the Hippocratic Corpus, the vocabulary of 
devouring applied to disease is richer than that of tragedy, since the doctor 
uses the verb véyscOat, ‘to graze’, as well as the verb éc0(etv.? Thus, although 


herpes that grazes only on the surface. On ancient uses of gayedatva outside Aeschylus and 
Hippocrates in the fifth century, see Democritus D.K. 68 B 281 (the gayédatva is the most 
formidable form of ulcer) and Euripides frag. 792 Nauck, and in the fourth century the iamata 
of Epidaurus no. 66 (ed. Herzog, 32 C 134) and Demosthenes, Against Aristogiton 1, ch. 95 
(ed. G. Mathieu, Plaidoyers politiques IV, (C.U.F.) (Paris, 1947), p. 169). This technical term 
continued to be used in Greek medicine during the Roman period; see, for example, outside 
Galen, Aretaeus, The Causes and Signs of Chronic Diseases 2, ch. (ed. Hude?, 8114). It was 
the object of definitions or glosses; see [Galen] Medical Definitions, 19.443,3ff. K. (phagedaina 
is an ulcer that devours adjacent and nearby parts of the body); Pollux, Onomasticon 4 
(Phagedaina: ulceration that extends to the bone, which devours rapidly with inflammation, 
emits foul smelling ichors and which ends in death); compare Hesychius s.v., payedatva. We 
note that the term later took on the meaning of bulimia; see [Galen] Medical Definitions, 
19.419,3-7 K.; compare Caelius Aurelianus, Chronic Diseases 3.3, ed. Drabkin, pp. 738-740. I 
owe this last reference to Mirko Grmek. 

?3 For the vocabulary of devouring in Hippocratic pathology, see first the terms formed 
from the two roots *ed and *qary-: £c0(t and its composites àt£c0(t and xosc0(o in the active 
(Ancient Medicine, ch. 19, 1.616, 6 and 7 L. - Heiberg 49, 23 and 25: flow that grazes; Ulcers, 
ch. 10, 6.410,3 L.: phagedaena: Diseases of Women 1, ch. 2, 8.20,7 L.: pus; 2, ch. 122, ibid., 264, 22: 
flux; Glands, ch. 12, 8.566,3 L.: flux; ch. 14, ibid., 570,1: pus); éo8iw and dveo@iw in the middle 
voice (Aphorisms 5.22, 4.540,3 L.: gnawing herpes; Epidemics 4, ch. 1, 51443 L.: corrosive 
afflictions; ch. 20, ibid. 160,6: corrosive excrements; Use of Liquids, ch. 6, 613414 L. = Joly 
170,18: gnawing herpes; Ulcers, ch. 3, 6.404,14 L.: devouring and serpiginous ulcers, and ch. 10, 
ibid., 410,2: gnawing ulcers); &c6(t and its composite 8tec6(c in the passive voice (Epidemics 
4, ch. 19, 5.156,12 L.: eroded tooth; Affections, ch. 4, 6.212,22 L. = Jouanna Archéologie, 268,17: 
eroded teeth; The Sacred Disease, ch. 1, 6.38213 L. = Grensemann 78,23: eroded brain); 
qayéðawa and payedatvoonat (references are given in footnote 21); see further the terms 
related to BiBewoxw (BiBewoxw in the passive voice: Epidemics 4, ch. 19, 5.156,14 L.; eroded 
tooth; ch. 25, ibid., 168,18: teeth; ch. 52, ibid., 192,8 and 9: teeth; Affections, ch. 4, 6.21218 and 
19 L.- Jouanna Archéologie, 268,13 and 14: teeth; diabiBpwoxw; Epidemics 7, ch. 117, 5.462,24 L.: 
eroded intestine and fistula; Fistulas, ch. 3, 6.450, 2 L.: part of the eroded rectum; ch. 4, ibid., 
450,26; ch. 5, ibid., 452,16; Diseases 2, ch. 23, 7.38,14 and 16 L. = Jouanna 158,5 and 7: eroded 
bone); see finally the terms formed from the root *nem- (végogat; &xtvépogat; voh) which 
are studied below. As in tragedy (see footnote 19), we should add terms related to 8cxvo. 
On the connection between 8d&xvo and éo8iw, see for example Diseases of Women 2, ch. 122, 
8.264,22 L.: flux that bites (Sdxvet) and devours (£c0íet). The vocabulary of devouring applied 
to pathology continued to be used in medical writing of the Roman period, and is enriched 
with the use of nouns unknown in the Hippocratic Corpus, such as ài&fpoocic “the action of 
devouring” (see in particular Aretaeus, The Causes and Signs of Chronic Diseases 2.11, quoted 
in footnote 4, ed. Hude?, 80,23, where the expression jv dyptatvy ý Si&Bewots combines the 
two notions of wild and devouring) and véuctc, “action of grazing" (Aretaeus, The Treatment 
of Acute Diseases, 1.9.1, ed. Hude?, 13,9). 
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the Hippocratic doctor envisages the affliction called payedawa from a ratio- 
nal point of view, his vocabulary preserves here an archaic conception of 
disease considered to be a wild beast that eats (cf. €o8ty) and grazes (cf. vé- 
pna). 

A more in-depth study of these two verbs, which characterise the action 
of devouring ulcers in the Hippocratic Corpus, shows that the vocabulary 
of devouring preserves a force and coherence in the technical language 
of doctors that modern scholars tend to overlook, as was the case for the 
vocabulary associated with the wild. I will not discuss here the problem of 
the existence of the middle participle of éc9iw, ignored by LSJ and certain 
modern editors, but well attested in the Hippocratic Corpus regarding 
devouring ulcers, since I discussed this topic in a paper at the VII Congreso 
Español de Estudios Clásicos in Madrid.” Instead, I will turn to the use of 
vépgopou and related words. 

Along with véuopat, used to refer to the action of ulcers, as we saw in 
ch. 10 of Ulcers, there is a further name of disease belonging to the same 
family, the noun vop, which is found in the plural in four passages of the 
Hippocratic Corpus (Prorrhetic 2, ch. 12 and 13, Ulcers ch. 18 and Dentition 
ch. 20). In the same way that the disease called payedawa is the disease 
that eats (poyetv), the disease called vouh is essentially the disease that 
is defined by the action of véusc0ot.^* But what does véuopot mean? LSJ 
translates this word, used concerning ulcers, as ‘to spread’, and translates 
the noun voyai as “spreading ulcers"; thus, any meaning of “to graze” or 
“to feed on" has disappeared from this modern interpretation.” However, 
if we look at earlier interpretations, we observe that Littré, whilst being 
less consistent, translates two of the four occurrences of vopai as “gnawing 
ulcers," thus trying to preserve the etymological sense. If we go back even 
further to the sixteenth century, Foes, in his Oeconomia Hippocratis s.v., 


24 J. Jouanna, “La maladie dévorante: existe-t-il un présent moyen de ‘ésthio’?,” in Univer- 
sidad Complutense (ed.), Actas del VII Congreso Español de Estudios Clásicos, Vol. I (Madrid, 
1989), pp. 199-208. 

25 The connection ofthe name of the disease vouy with the middle voice véuec9ou is found 
as early as in Galen: see De simplicium medicamentorum temperamentis ac facultatibus 8, ch. 4 
(12.179,6 K. vopàç &rtó Tod véuecOat). 

?6 I will not tackle here the problem of determining how the etymological meaning of 
“to graze” developed into “to feed on." On the verb véuw/vépopar in general, see E. Laroche, 
Histoire de la racine *nem- en grec ancien (Études et commentaires 6) (Paris, 1949) and 
F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis. Herkunft und Bedeutung einer Antithese im griechischen 
Denken des 5. Jahrhunderts, (Schweizerische Beitráge zur Altertumswissenschaft 1) (Basel, 
1945), p. 59 ff. 
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defines vopai as "ulcera ... proserpendo depascentia,” “ulcers that feed whilst 
spreading.” This definition seems excellent, because it subordinates the 
secondary sense of “to spread” to the etymological sense of “to graze.” 
Indeed, we would be wrong to remove the original meaning of vépopou from 
its technical uses when it concerns ulcers, or an affliction more generally. 
It is clear, for example, that in chapter 10 of Ulcers, which has served as 
the basis for our discussion, the verb vépyouot means “to graze,” and not 
the secondary sense of “to spread,” not only because of the vocabulary of 
devouring that accompanies it, but above all because it is modified by the 
intensifying adverb ioyvpótata. The doctor fears the destructive character of 
the ulcer that grazes. Thus, the author of Prorrhetic 2, ch. 13 (9.36,6 ff. L.) says 
that within the category of ulcers which he calls vopai, or rather £xea doa 
vépecat, the most dangerous are those in which the principles of corruption 
(ai onmeddovec) are situated most deeply.” 

Of course, the meaning of “to graze” does not exclude the secondary sense 
of “to spread”; since the action of grazing implies that the animal spreads 
and that the eaten surface is extended, we can understand how the sec- 
ondary sense of “to spread” was able to develop and even erase, in certain 
contexts, the original meaning. Even within the Hippocratic Corpus, we find 
an example where the original meaning of véuopatis erased, concerning the 
anatomy ofthe route ofthe blood vessels.” However, there are two principal 
uses ofthe word in which the first meaning was retained throughout the his- 
tory of Greek, and these concern the two most formidable destructive forces: 
fire and disease. In book XXIII of Homer's Iliad, line 177, the verb vépopat is 
used alongside the verb éo@iw (181) to describe the fire of the funeral pyre 


27 H. Dont, Die Terminologie von Geschwür, Geschwulst und Anschwellung im Corpus 
Hippocraticum (see above, n. 7), p. 86, correctly notes that véuoyot and vouý in the Hippocratic 
Corpus preserve their meaning of “to graze, devour’; cf. also F. Heinimann, Nomos und Physis. 
(see above, n. 26), p. 60. For other uses of vépopar in the Hippocratic Corpus regarding 
devouring ulcers, see Diseases of Women 1, ch. 66, 8.140,11 L., vépecou (sc. £Axeo); Dentition, 
ch. 30, 8.548,14 ff. L.: Exea ... véuecvat; ch. 31, ibid., 548,16: Tà vepópeva €Axea; ch. 32, ibid., 548,18: 
TH... vepópeva EAnea; Use of Liquids, ch. 3, 6.126,14 L.: tà vepópeva (sc. £a). The expression 
vepópeva £Axea can be compared with ¿oðiópeva £xeo (the middle voice of c0íc; see footnote 
23). 

28 On the uses of vépopar in anatomy, see Nature of Bones, ch. 13 (9.184,14 L.): Y à'ápyatv 
grep Y, veuopévy Tapa thv dixaveav, "the primitive vessel, which extends along the spine"; 
cf. also ibid., ch. 16, ch. 17 and ch. 18. cf. also úrovepopévy in ch. 12, ibid., 184,9. It is difficult 
to determine the fundamental meaning that explains this derived use: does it refer to 
distribution orto grazing? Itis possible that the vessel was known primitively as a living being 
that takes its nourishment from the place where it finds itself; compare the use of véyouat 
with regard to glands in the treatise Glands, ch. 5, 8.560,9 L. 
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that devours Patroclus’ body. This representation of devouring fire is still 
very much alive in the fifth century. For example, in Aeschylus’ Choephori, 
the metaphor of biting is used not only concerning diseases, as we have 
seen, but also concerning the ritual fire that devours the corpse.” The first 
meaning of vépogot is also well attested in the fifth century: it is no accident 
that Herodotus uses the verb vėpopa both for a fire (5.101) and the devouring 
ulcer of Atossa (3.133).°° 

The disease's action may even be compared to that of a fire, to the extent 
that it manifests itself in the form of an inflammation. We should not 
forget that the term zóp can mean both fever and fire. This representation 
of disease allows us to understand a passage from Epidemics 3, where 
emtveouat is used. In the second annual constitution which it describes 
(Epidemics 3.2, 4, 3.72,3-5 L.), the author says that erysipelas occurred: 
peyar pAcypLoval éytvovro xal Td EopvaimeAag TOAD tayd mavtobev énevéuero, 
"great inflammations followed and erysipelas very quickly émevéyeto all 
over.” 

How should we translate this verb? Following LSJ, the Index Hippocrati- 
cus translated it as “procedo,” ‘to proceed’.* This translation obscures the 
deeper meaning of the passage. Erysipelas, which is already a disease that 
is etymologically inflammatory (literally, ‘a disease that makes the skin red- 
den’), and which, moreover, is accompanied here by large inflammations, is 
a disease that devours everything, like a violent fire, and progresses quickly. 
Littré translated this more accurately than modern editions, when he said: 
“rapidly the erysipelas extends its ravages all over.” Indeed, to understand 


29 Choe. 325 mupóc padcpà YváOoc, “the raging, gnawing fire"; compare also the same 
metaphor in Prometheus, 368: nupos ... &ypiars vote. 

30 The relationship between the two passages of Herodotus was noted by H. Stein, 
Herodotos, | (Berlin, 1883), p. 142 ad 3.133: “evéueto npóow 'frass weiter um sich’; öfters vom 
Freuer (V, 101, 9).” However, the translation of E. Legrand (Hérodote III, (C.U.F) (Paris, 2003), 
p. 167) “(l abcès) gagna de proche en proche" is too weak. First of all, Atossa's abscess, once 
burst, passes into the category of devouring ulcers. The verb vépopar in Herodotus has the 
same meaning as in Prorrhetic 2, ch. 13, where it describes a category of ulcers. Even in 
Thucydides, the composite £rtvépopou is used with reference to the Athenian ‘plague’ (2.54.5 
&nevelporro de "AOYjvarc u£v uiuo cot, émerta dé xal vv dX ov ywpiwv Ta moAXvovOporórota), and 
although it has a less technical meaning than in Herodotus, it preserves the idea that the 
plague attacks everything in its path; compare the use of xatavéuopar with regards to the 
‘plague’ of Athens that “devours the flower of youth" (translation from Flaceliére) in Plutarch, 
Life of Pericles, 171 a. The verb véyogot (or its composites) and the noun vou, continued to be 
used after the Classical period for fire and disease. For example, in Diodorus of Sicily, the 
verb éxtvéyopot is used five times regarding fire (5.6.3; 14.51.3; 14.54.3; 17.26.5; 20.96.7) and 
twice regarding disease (3.29.6; 12.12.3). 

31 J.-H. Kühn /U. Fleischer, Index Hippocraticus, Fasc. II (see above, n. 12), s.v. &rtvépopat. 
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the force of the term éntvéyouat, we need only look to the description 
of the ravages left by the disease: “flesh, sinews and bones fell away in 
whole sections" (ibid., 72,6 ff.: ct pxàv xal vebpwv xal dotéwy ExMTWOLES pey- 
Aat). Despite the restraint of technical prose, the vocabulary still forcefully 
describes the effects of the disease. This analysis also allows us to under- 
stand better why Galen interprets “the wild inflammation,” the vp &yprov 
of Epidemics 7, ch. 20, as erysipelas. Erysipelas is a wild affection that devours 
like fire or a wild beast. Returning to the comparison with tragedy, this 
description of erysipelas by the Hippocratic doctor in Epidemics 3 may 
remind us of Euripides' descriptions, in the Medea, ofthe effects of the poi- 
soned gifts on the body ofthe married youth. It refers to devouring fire (1187 
Taupåyov Tupdc) and flesh that breaks loose from the bone under the effect 
of the invisible jaws of the poison (1200ff. cdpxec Ò àm óotécv ... yvoOptoic 
aSyAots ... &rxéppsov). The distance between the playwright's description, 
who uses pathos for amplification, and that of the scientist, who is describ- 
ing a single disease amongst others, may appear large; but the image ofthe 
disease is fundamentally the same: this is a disease that, in the same way as 
a fire, devours the flesh, which detaches from the bone. 


This comparative examination has shown that doctors in the Hippocratic 
Corpus preserved in their pathology a vocabulary associated with wildness 
and devouring, just like tragic authors. Of course, this vocabulary is not 
exactly the same in both genres, and its use is more limited in medicine than 
in tragedy. However, these are differences of degree, not of kind. What we 
gain from this comparison is that it shows that what can appear in tragedy 
as a simple poetic metaphor corresponds, in fact, to a technical usage, and 
that conversely the technical language of doctors preserved a metaphoric 
vocabulary whose original meaning risks being obscured if we have a too 
fragmented view ofthe language and a too rationalist view ofthe ideas. 
Finally, the comparison allows us to make a contribution to the history of 
ideas by reconstructing the coherent intellectual representations that link 
the Hippocratic Corpus with Greek tragedy. Disease can, in its acute form, 
appear as an eruption of something wild, which threatens to devour a man's 
flesh like a ferocious beast, or a fire compared to a ferocious beast, and it 
can eventually lead to the patient's behaviour becoming like a wild beast. 
This representation of disease, which is exploited by the tragic authors to 
create fear, is also present in the Hippocratic Corpus, where fear is brought 
under control, because the technical language used by doctors to describe 
and characterise certain afflictions is inherited from a vocabulary with roots 
to a period before civilisation, which the Greeks of the classical period 
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themselves characterised by the fear of wild animals and those described as 
^wild."? Medicine is one of the arts that put an end to this ‘wild’ period, as 
the author of Ancient Medicine brilliantly shows. However, disease remains, 
in the Greek imagination, present as a threat of wild forces in the civilised 
world, forces that are both formidable and difficult to combat since they are 
no longer outside of man, but within man.* 


32 See, for example, Euripides, Suppliants, 201 ff.: &x mequppevon / xoi Pnpiwdous (s.c. Bidtov) 
and Plato, Protagoras, 322 b: énwMAvvto ov nò t&v Syplwv. 

33 The idea that disease risks being an outbreak of the wild in the civilised world is clearly 
presented in Euripides' Orestes: the death of the mother which brought about in her son a 
wild disease (34) is, according to Tyndareus, a wild act (524 tò 0npi&oec) that endangers the 
law (523 tà vow). Moreover, disease, considered as a wild outbreak, served as a model to 
show the outbreak of wild behaviour in people; see the passage in Polybius, Histories 1.81, 
5-10, where he makes a comparison between bodies that are preyed on by ulcers, which 
"become wild" (81, 5 &ro8nptotc0ot), and souls that are affected by disease, such that men 
end up “becoming wild" (81, 9 &no8ypiwevtec) and behave at the limits of human nature. 


CHAPTER SIX 


HIPPOCRATES AND THE SACRED" 


The term ‘Hippocrates’ can have two meanings: in a narrow sense, it refers 
to the classical Greek doctor, a contemporary of Socrates, who originally 
came from the island of Cos and belonged to a family of Asclepiads. His 
fame in his own lifetime is attested by two references in Plato’s Protago- 
ras and Phaedrus. In a wider sense, ‘Hippocrates’ refers to the collection 
of some sixty medical writings transmitted under his name in medieval 
manuscripts. Although we might reasonably attribute some of these writ- 
ings to Hippocrates’ hand (without having absolute criteria with which to 
identify them), it is clear that not all of them could have been written by 
the same person. Some are works by his students. For example, one of the 
most famous treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus, the Nature of Man, known 
above all for its theory of the four humours which constitute human beings 
(blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile), was written by Polybus, Hip- 
pocrates’ student and son-in-law. However, alongside the group of writings 
originating from the Hippocratic School, or the School of Cos, there is a 
group of nosological treatises that originate from another medical centre, 
the Asclepiads of Cnidus. Finally, there are other treatises, philosophical in 
nature, which form a third group and are of unknown origin. Thus, the Cor- 
pus is composed of writings of various kinds. Moreover, the treatises that 
comprise it were not written at the same time. The majority belong to the 
second half of the fifth century or the start of the fourth century; thus, they 
are contemporary with Hippocrates. However, other treatises date from the 
period of Aristotle or later. Nevertheless, despite these differences in origin 
or date, the Hippocratic Corpus presents an undeniable unity. 

This unity stems primarily from the fact that all the authors practice a 
rational medicine. At first sight, the attitude of these doctors towards the 
sacred, when they talk about it, is fairly homogeneous. In adherence with 
the rationalism of the century of Pericles, they criticise (sometimes vigor- 
ously, as we will see below) those doctors who believe that a disease may be 


* This paper was presented at a conference held in Naples on gth April 1988 under the 
Associazione di Studi Tardoantichi. I am grateful to its president, Prof. Antonio Garyza, for 
the invitation. 
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caused by the intervention of a particular deity, and they contrast a divine 
cause with a rational one. They even criticise those seers or interpreters of 
dreams who cross into the domain of medicine. However, we should not 
infer, as is often done, that the rationalism of the Hippocratic doctors is 
opposed to the notion of the divine, or is incompatible with traditional 
religion. Indeed, we will see below that the situation is more blurred: one 
doctor’s position on the problem of the sacred is not necessarily the same 
as another's, and in the treatise in which attacks against magico-religious 
medicine are most impassioned, traditional sanctuary religion is not called 
into question. In order to obtain a better understanding of this two-sided 
attitude of the writers of the Hippocratic Corpus, we will in the third part 
of this paper examine not only the written works, as philologists do, but 
attempt to place these ideas on the sacred and the divine in the historical 
context of the life of Hippocrates of Cos, a member of the Asclepiad family, 
and examine, using literary and epigraphic evidence, the relationship ofthe 
Asclepiads with the important healing sanctuaries of Asclepius or Apollo at 
Delphi. 


The Hippocratic doctors' rationalist attitude towards the sacred is particu- 
larly apparent regarding what the ancients called the 'sacred disease', and 
what we call epilepsy.! Contrary to what we might believe, the term ‘sacred 
disease' is not a fifth-century lay equivalent of a technical term for a dis- 
ease. We find the term in the medical texts of the Hippocratic Corpus. For 
example, the author of the gynaecological treatise Diseases of Women 2, 
when describing the symptoms of an affliction of women who suddenly lose 
their ability to speak, says that they exhibit “the same symptoms as some- 
one afflicted by the sacred disease." Since the ‘sacred disease’ is used here 
as a reference, in a technical treatise, to describe another disease, it clearly 
described an affliction that was well known by doctors, and the term ‘sacred 
disease’, whose symptoms were codified, was clearly accepted by special- 
ists. We could draw the same conclusion from the first attestation of the 
‘sacred disease’ outside the technical writings of the Hippocratic Corpus, 
in Herodotus: Cambyses, having sacrilegiously struck the ox Apis, becomes 
mad and murders his brother and his wife (who was also his sister). Thus, 


1 On the ‘sacred disease’ in antiquity, cfr. O. Temkin, The Falling Sickness, Baltimore 1971’, 
pp. 2-27 and M. Grmek, Les maladies à l'aube de la civilisation occidentale, Paris 1983, pp. 69— 
7. 

2 Hippocr. mulier. morb. 2.151 = 8.326,17 L. xoi TÅMa Soa ol $8 (epfjc vorov eniAyrror 
TAOXOVOL. 
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his acts of madness against his relatives appear to be the result of a direct 
infraction against the sacred. However, Herodotus, without taking a posi- 
tion on the cause of this madness, reports another possible explanation: 


It is said that Cambyses was afflicted from birth by a grave disease, which 
some call the sacred disease. It is likely that since his body suffered from a 
grave disease, he did not have a healthy mind either? 


From this passage, it is clear that the expression 'sacred disease' was already 
known in Herodotus' time to describe a specific and particularly grave 
disease that could afflict the individual from birth. However, the expression 
does not seem to have been in popular usage, since Herodotus clarifies 
that it concerns a disease “that some call sacred." Thus, only a category 
of people would have called it by this name. The indefinite pronoun «vec 
does not allow us to be more precise about whom it refers. However, 
since this second hypothesis on Cambyses' madness aims to substitute a 
medical explanation for a purely religious one, and since the term 'sacred 
disease' serves, in this context, to describe the nature of the grave disease 
that Cambyses had since birth, this method of designating the disease 
was probably a technical expression, as it is in the Hippocratic treatise 
Diseases of Women mentioned above. Moreover, it is paradoxical to claim 
that the 'sacred disease' in Herodotus presents a rational explanation of 
hereditary madness, in contrast with a religious explanation based on the 
direct intervention of a divinity. Even after the Hippocratic Corpus, the 
'sacred disease' remained the technical name of the affliction, at least in 
certain authors. Indeed, Aristotle's student, Theophrastus, in his History of 
Plants, speaks of the plant called Heraclean, whose root, mixed with seal's 
milk, is effective against the ‘sacred disease’;> Theophrastus does not add 
anything to specify the disease further, which indicates that the term was 
still current in the fourth century. 

However, most of the passages of the Hippocratic Corpus that discuss 
the ‘sacred disease’,® such as Breaths’ or The Sacred Disease; include the 
participle xoAeogéw, so we would better translate it as the ‘disease called 


3 Herodotus, 3.33. 

^ Ibid. voücov peyaAny ... THY iphv óvopátovct tveg. 

5 Theophr. Hist. plant. 9.11.3 ti¢ iepác vócov. 

$ The expression is found in six different treatises of different origin: some are thought 
to come from the School of Cos, such as Airs, Waters, Places and The Sacred Disease; others 
come from the School of Cnidus, such as Diseases of Women 2 or Diseases of Girls; others are 
of debated origin, such as the treatise Breaths or Prorrhetic 2. 

Hipp. Flat. 14 = 6.110,14 L. = p. 121,6 Jouanna thy iphv xañcopévyy vobcov. 

8 Id. Morb. sacr. 1 = 6.3523 L. = p. 60,1 Grensemann Ti iepfjc votcou xoXeopévc. 
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sacred’. This phrase is basically a way of underlining that this expression— 
if I may say so—is established in the technical use of medical prose; the 
term epilepsy (émtAn pin) was still not used in the fifth century to describe 
this illness. However, most doctors of the Hippocratic Corpus also feel the 
need to clarify the disease ‘called’ sacred to distance it from a traditional 
meaning that did not correspond to their understanding of this disease. In 
fact, none of the Hippocratic authors attribute a sacred character to it. The 
explanations that they propose can be very different: according to some, 
it is a perturbation of the movement of the blood, according to others a 
perturbation of the movement of the air; according to some, the affected 
part of the body is the brain, according to others the heart or the diaphragm.? 
However, despite these differences, the rationalist spirit that overarches 
these explanations is fundamentally the same: disturbances stemming from 
natural causes. 

Some of the Hippocratic doctors limit themselves to expounding their 
rational theories about this disease, as they would do for every other afflic- 
tion, and do not pay attention to its name and the religious substrate of the 
presumably divine origin behind it. For example, the author of Breaths, who 
proposes to show in his epidictic discourse that all diseases have a single ori- 
gin, the air, takes the case of the ‘disease called sacred’ as a single example 
amongst others (ch. 14), and explains it by a perturbation of the movements 
of the blood, the source of intelligence, caused by an excessive quantity of air 
in the body. However, other Hippocratic doctors criticise those who believe 
in the divine origin of the ‘sacred disease’. There is a very significant, but lit- 
tle known, example. Discussing the ‘disease called sacred’ that affects girls of 
marrying age when they remain unmarried, the author of the work Diseases 
of Girls describes their delirium during the crisis and gives it a rational expla- 
nation, blaming a flow of blood that is carried to the heart and diaphragm, 
instead of being evacuated through the uterus. He adds: 


When the girl becomes calm again, the women dedicate many general offer- 
ings to Artemis, and in particular the most beautiful female clothes, following 
recommendations from the seers (x&v påvtewv); but they are completely mis- 
led. Liberation from this disease occurs when the flow of blood is not blocked. 
I recommend to girls who are afflicted by such a complaint that they get mar- 
ried as soon as possible because, once pregnant, they are cured. 


? On the perturbation of the blood's movements, cf. Flat. 14; on the perturbation of the 
air's movements, cfr. Morb. sacr. 7; for a discussion on the affected part of the body, cfr. Morb. 
sacr. 17. 

1? Hippocr. Virg. morb. 1 (8.468,17 ff. L.). 
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There is radical contrast between the doctor and the seers. The seers 
believe in the divine origin of the disease in these women and attribute it to 
the virgin Artemis. Thus, after the crisis they recommend making offerings 
to the goddess to thank and placate her, in this way preventing the return 
of another crisis. The Hippocratic author counters the recommendations of 
the seers with his own recommendation: not to be concerned about moral 
or religious taboo and to encourage the woman to get married as soon as 
possible, so that the obstacle that impedes the flow of blood will disappear. 
The doctor's short, yet vigorous, attack against the seers, whom he accuses 
of deceiving the patient and those nearby, suggests in reality a harsh rivalry 
between doctors and seers at the patient’s bedside. 

Such a forceful attack against seers is rare in the Hippocratic Corpus, 
but it is not unique. The author of Regimen in Acute Diseases warns his 
colleagues against inconsistencies in the treatment of acute diseases, con- 
tradictions that, like those of the seers, risk discrediting the entire medical 
art: 


Since if, in the most acute diseases, practitioners differ so much among 
themselves that those prescriptions judged best by one are held to be bad 
by another, laymen might say that the art (of medicine) resembles augury, 
since augurs (oi u&vttiec) hold that the same bird, if seen on the left hand, is 
good but, if on the right, bad; whilst some think the opposite." 


He adds that such contradictions are also observed in haruspicy. This pas- 
sage is exceptional for its content, since there is no other Greek text which 
indicates that the left side was judged favourable by some Greek seers; con- 
versely, in its spirit it adheres to the rationalism of the century of Pericles 
and is a forerunner of Cicero’s criticism who, in his De divinatione, compares 
Greek divination, in which the right side is favourable, to Roman divination, 
where the left side is favourable.” These are the only two passages of the 
Hippocratic Corpus in which seers are attacked. 

Returning to the ‘sacred disease’, seers are not the only people who, 
according to the Hippocratic Corpus, believe in the divine origin of this 
disease and deceive patients. There was also a certain category of healers 
criticised with unusual vigour and breadth by the author of The Sacred 
Disease, who does not believe in a particularly sacred character of this 


11 Id. morb. acut. 3 = 2.240,10-244,1 L. = p. 3912-20 Joly. 

1? Cfr. F. Guillaumont, “Laeva prospera: remarques sur la droite et la gauche dans la 
divination romaine,” in R. Bloch, D'Héraclés à Poséidon. Mythologie et protohistoire, Geneva- 
Paris 1985, p. 160, note 5. 
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disease,.? The Hippocratic author refrains from giving his adversaries the 
title of ‘doctor’; he speaks instead of “those who first attributed a sacred 
character to this disease.” We find here again the theme of ‘first inventor 
(mpato¢ edpetys), so dear to fifth-century enlightenment; we can compare 
this passage in particular to the tragedy of the Sophist Critias, Sisyphus, 
about a man who "invented the belief in the gods."* Whilst the mention of 
the first inventor is usually accompanied by a eulogy of his discovery (Critias 
in particular praises the salutary fear inspired in men by belief in the gods), 
in the Hippocratic treatise it leads to an unusually forceful condemnation. 
To reconstruct the state of mind of those past men who sacralised the 
disease, the Hippocratic author compares these first inventors ofthe disease 
to those who are, in his time, “magicians, seers and charlatans.” 

To understand the forcefulness of this attack, we might compare it to a 
scene in Sophocles' Oedipus Rex when Oedipus, angered by his argument 
with Tiresias, who has just revealed a truth which he does not want to 
believe, accuses the soothsayer of being a ‘deceiver’ (line 387 ucyov) and 
‘mountebank’ (388 àyúptny). Not only are these two terms analogous, but 
the accusations are also similar. Before Oedipus accused Tiresias of being 
a deceiver and mountebank, he firstly accused him of being blind to his 
art (388£). These two accusations are found in The Sacred Disease. It is 
"due to their lack of means" that some healers attributed the cause of each 
variety of the 'disease called sacred' to a god. However, in the Hippocratic 
treatise this accusation is secondary, whilst the second, incompetence in the 
art, is fundamental; according to the Hippocratic author, this is the origin 
of the belief in the sacred nature of the disease. This is how he unravels 
the behaviour of those who sacralised the disease and denounces their 
position: "These people," he declares, *using the divine as a veil and defence 
to hide their own inability to give any useful prescription, suggested that this 
disease was sacred in order to avoid that their total ignorance be obvious.” 
The criticism is very outspoken, no less than that of Oedipus against Tiresias. 


13 Cfr. Giuliana Lanata, Medicina magica e religione popolare in Grecia fino all'età di 
Ippocrate, Rome 1967, pp. 13 ff. 

14 Hipp., Morb. sacr. 1 = 6.354,12 L. = p. 60,21 Grens. of tp&xot coco TÒ vóovuot dplepwoavtes. 

15 Crit., DK 88 B25. 

16 Hippocr., Morb. sacr. 1 = 6.35413-14 L. = p. 60,22-23 Grens. olot xoi vOv elot pceyot te 
xai xadprat xal deyüprot xoi dAatóvec. The author follows here the same method used by 
Thucydides in his Archaeology, when he reconstructs Greece's past through comparison with 
the present state that preserves archaicisms. 

17 Hippocr., morb. sacr. 1 = 6.360,10 L. = p. 6418 Grens. Biov dSedpevot. 

18 Ibid. = 6.354,15—17 L. = p. 60,23-25 Grens. 
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Just like, according to Oedipus, the seer is blind to the art of divination, so, 
according to Hippocratic medicine, healers that sacralised the disease are 
totally ignorant of the art of medicine. Just as Oedipus wishes to uncover 
the deception ofthe seer that acts with hidden cunning to deceive him, the 
Hippocratic author denounces the imposture of healers that use the divine 
to deceive patients. 

The connection between a speech delivered by a character in a theatri- 
cal play, who speaks in a fit of anger (as the chorus lets us know (line 405)), 
andthe speech ofa scientist who defends a rational conception of medicine, 
casts new light on the passionate polemic that the rationalist doctors 
mounted against supporters of magico-religious medicine. The author of 
The Sacred Disease is so forceful in his criticism because his adversaries 
were more significant than we might think. In a period in which the medi- 
cal profession was not guaranteed by titles, and the community of citizens, 
concerned about traditional religion and accustomed to hearing about the 
healing gods in the theatre, recruited public doctors in a democratic city 
such as Athens in the people's assembly, the competition between enlight- 
ened doctors, sensitive to the interests of the patient and those of the char- 
latans, who profited from peoples' superstition and ignorance, could be as 
lively as the rivalry between seers and doctors. 

Moreover, while denouncing his adversaries' total ignorance of the art, 
the author of The Sacred Disease recognises that they have a certain ability 
both to hide their ignorance and to appear knowledgeable. To hide their 
ignorance, they blame the gods when a patient dies, but take full credit 
when the patient is cured. In order to appear to possess a superior knowl- 
edge, they draw on numerous and different skills. The author uses a specific 
vocabulary to qualify this cunning behaviour of his adversaries: 'contriving' 
(uxov&opat), ‘trickery’ (reyv&opat, té xpa), ‘embellishment’ (1002.9) and 
‘forgery’ (mpoomotéopat). Such skills are used both in the diagnosis and in 
the treatment, although the best known concern the treatment: these treat- 
ments simultaneously combine magico-religious practice (such as purifica- 
tions and incantations), which rational medicine condemns, with dietary 
prohibitions, recognised as fundamental by rational medicine. Less known, 
but perhaps more revealing of their ability, are the subtle distinctions that 
they make in the diagnosis, as testified by a further very interesting passage 
from The Sacred Disease: 


If the patient imitates a goat, grinds his teeth, or has convulsions on his right 
side, they say that the Mother of the gods is responsible; if he speaks in a 
sharper and more intense tone, they compare this state to a horse and say that 
Poseidon is responsible; if any faeces are involuntarily passed, which is often 
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the case owing to the violence of the disease, the name of the goddess Enodia 
is blamed; if the faeces are thin, like a bird’s, and passed more frequently, it is 
said to be from Apollo Nomius; and if the patient foams from the mouth and 
kicks with his feet, Ares is responsible; for those who panic during the night, 
have terrors and delirium, jump out of bed and escape from the house, they 
say that they are assaulted by Hecate or the heroes.” 


We should be thankful for the Hippocratic author for having preserved such 
a clear testimonium about the manner in which his adversaries, advocates 
of divine medicine, make refined use of differences between the symptoms 
of crises in order to distinguish the considerable variety displayed by the 
‘sacred disease’, and to attribute its cause to different divinities. The belief 
that the patient may be possessed by different divinities is probably very 
old; in particular, we note that Poseidon appears here mounted on a horse, 
which corresponds to the most archaic aspect of the god.” This belief 
certainly corresponded to popular credence, even in the age of Pericles, as 
a comparison with the parodos of Euripides' Hippolytus suggests, where the 
chorus of women from Troezen, having just learned of Phaedra's disease, 
asks about the different divinities who might be its cause: 


Oh young girl, has some god, Pan or Hecate, possessed you? Do your wits 
wander under the spell ofthe august Corybantes or the Mother who rules over 
the mountains? Are you being consumed for some fault against Dictynna the 
great huntress, having failed to offer her victims in sacrifice??! 


The two lists of divinities are comparable. We find Hecate and also a divin- 
ity called Mother (the mother ofthe gods in Hippocrates, the Mother ruling 
over the mountains in Euripides). However, neither this evidence for popu- 
lar belief, nor the oversimplified criticism of the Hippocratic author should 
hide the fact that religious medicine was able to rival rational medicine. The 
diagnostic principle of the practitioners of magico-religious medicine con- 
sists in making subtle distinctions between symptoms and then to make 
them correspond to the varieties of diseases. This is the same principle 
that we find in the Cnidian nosologic treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus, 
where the subtle variation of some symptoms allowed doctors to distin- 
guish varieties of diseases. Of course there were fundamental differences, 
since the former attribute these variations ofa disease to divine powers, the 
latter to natural phenomena. However, the magico-religious medicine as it 


19 Ibid. = 6.360,13-362,6 L. = pp. 64,22-66,6 Grensemann; [cf. pp. 62-63 above]. 

20 Cfr. Bloch, "Quelques remarques sur Poséidon, Neptune et Nethuns,” in D'Héraclés a 
Poseidon, cit., pp. 126-127. 

?! Eur. Hippol. 141-148. 
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appears from the Hippocratic author’s perspective, however distorted, does 
not show the miraculous and incredible character of the tales of healers that 
are preserved on the stelae at Epidaurus. It is possible that magico-religious 
medicine was able to reach a certain level of sophistication at the same 
time in which rational medicine developed. This explains a certain para- 
doxical aspect of the Hippocratic author's criticism, which on the one hand 
relegates his adversaries to common charlatans, yet on the other hand also 
recognises their sophisticated ability and some positive knowledge of the 
diet that can harm the patient. 

The ‘disease called sacred’ is not the only affliction in the Hippocratic 
Corpus that provokes criticism of the belief in its divine origin. Chapter 22 
of Airs, Waters, Places, an ethnographic section in which Europe and Asia 
are compared, is dedicated to refuting the belief that the impotence of some 
Scythians is caused by a divinity. The author tells us about the fate of these 
Scythians, called Anarieis, who become similar to eunuchs: 


When they approach a woman but cannot have intercourse, at first they take 
no notice and think no more about it. But when two, three or even more 
attempts are made with no better success, they think that they have sinned 
against a god (xà Ge), to whom they attribute the cause, and they put on 
women’s clothes, holding that they have lost their manhood, speak like a 
woman and do the same work as women do.”” 


The author adds that other people bowed down before them, because they 
believed that these men were sacred, and they were afraid of being struck 
by the same disease. The author contrasts his rational explanation with this 
religious one. Far from attributing it to the guilt committed by a man in the 
eyes of a particular divinity, the affliction is explained by the Scythians’ way 
of life, since they are always riding horses, which alters the seminal vessels, 
and by a treatment that does more harm than good: at the onset of the 
disease, they cut the vessels behind the ear; according to the author, this 
operation subsequently alters the vessels of the seminal liquid. 

This rejection of religious belief has a less-marked controversial tone than 
in The Sacred Disease. The reason is that the author is not dealing with 
potential competitors. Indeed, this is not an opinion sustained by doctors 
or pretend doctors, but a belief shared by a populace outside the territory 
where Hippocratic doctors practised medicine, i.e. the Greek islands of Cos 
and Thasos, and also northern Greece, Thessaly, Macedonia and the Greek 
cities of the Thracian coast. 


22 Hippocr. Aer. 22 = 2.78,15—19 L. = p. 74,7—01 Diller; transl. W.H.S. Jones, LCL, modified. 
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However, the Hippocratic author's position stands out better if we con- 
trast it with that of Herodotus. The historian twice discusses the Scythians 
mentioned above in his Histories (1.105 and 4.67); he calls them Enareis, not 
Anarieis. His testimony clarifies that of the Hippocratic author about the 
identity of the divinity who causes the disease. It is the goddess Aphrodite, 
who inflicts this female disease? on the descendants of some Scythians 
responsible for having sacked her temple in Ascalon. However, whilst the 
Hippocratic author persists largely in refuting such a religious explanation 
to substitute it with a rational one, Herodotus presents only the religious 
explanation, and it does not occur to him to doubt it. Thus, the permanent 
character of this disease that affects part of the Scythian population finds 
in the historian and the doctor two decisively different explanations. In the 
historian, the perennial nature of the religious offence is transmitted from 
generation to generation in the families whose ancestors committed it; in 
the doctor, it is the persistence of a way of life, horse riding, in the well-off 
classes of Scythian society. The historian adheres to the kind of causality 
that runs through the myth of cursed families, which is so widespread in 
Athenian tragic theatre, whilst the doctor proposes a natural explanation 
for this disease, as for others: “Every disease,” proclaims ch. 22, “is produced 
by a natural cause.”™ 


However, even when Hippocratic doctors use rational arguments to criticise 
the personal intervention of a divinity in the pathological sphere, they are 
careful not to contrast science with religion. 

Significantly, both in Airs, Waters, Places and in The Sacred Disease a 
divine conception of disease is criticised, but the notion of the divine, far 
from being rejected, is preserved in the Hippocratic author, and given anew 
explanation instead. Thus, the author of Airs, Waters, Places does not oppose 
head on the explanation that the Scythian disease is divine. Indeed, hav- 
ing noted that the Scythians attribute the Anarieis’ impotence to a divinity, 
the author continues: “I too (¿pol 8& xoi adt@) think that these diseases are 
divine.” Translators do not generally translate xoi aùt® because they are 
subconsciously embarrassed by the rationalist doctor's concession to a reli- 
gious explanation. However, in the immediate sequel to this statement, 


23 Herodot. 1.105 6/Aeav vodcov. 

?* Hippocr., Aer. 22 = 2.784 L. = p. 72,16 f. Diller. 

25 Ibid. = 2.76,16f. L = p. 72,14f. Diller. 

?6 Cfr. for example, Littré ad loc., “Pour moi, je pense que cette maladie vient de la 
divinité”; Diller ad loc. “Mir für meine Person scheinen diese Leiden ... göttlich zu sein." On 
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apparently agreeing with popular belief, the author actually distances him- 
self from it by giving a different explanation for the notion of divine: “these 
diseases are divine (Octa), and so are all others, none of them being more 
divine or more human than any other; all are alike and all are divine" (Geta). 
Thus, instead of a more or less obscure divine justice, which punishes the 
guilty with a disease, the Hippocratic doctor proclaims a universal order 
that is both divine and natural, which accounts for all diseases and frees the 
patient from all guilt. We find the same concept ofthe divine in The Sacred 
Disease, in terms that are so similar that we can conclude that the two trea- 
tises are by the same author.” In particular, it is said in ch. 18 of The Sacred 
Disease: "There is no need to believe that this disease (called sacred) is more 
divine than any other, since all are divine (@etw) and all are human, and 
each disease has its natural cause (qctv) and its particular character." This 
phrase is very similar to that found in Airs, Waters, Places. Here, too, the con- 
cept of the divine is defined in natural terms and deprived of all traditional 
anthropomorphic representation. Thanks to The Sacred Disease, we can give 
concrete examples of what the Hippocratic author considered as divine. In 
ch. 18 he says: “The ‘disease called sacred’ comes from the same causes as the 
other diseases, from what enters and exits the body, from the cold, from the 
sun and from the continuous and ever changing winds, which are all divine 
things."? Thus, what is considered divine (9¢t«) are the elements of the uni- 
verse that have an effect on health or disease: the air that man inhales or 
exhales, the winds whose changes determine changes in the body, the sun 
and the cold. Thus, cosmological phenomena can cause or favour patho- 
logical processes in a man's body. This is a far cry from the attribution of 
a disease to a particular divinity. Although of little formal importance, the 
use of the adjective 0ctoc, ‘divine’, instead of the noun 0&6c, ‘god’, allows the 
change from a traditional concept of the gods to a rational concept of the 
divine.*° 

Thus, should we conclude that if everything is divine, nothing is divine, 
and that the Hippocratic doctor pushes traditional religion to one side with 


the other hand, M. Vegetti ad loc. correctly translates: “Quanto a me, anch’io penso che 
questo male sia divino.” 

27 On the relationship between Airs, Waters, Places and The Sacred Disease, cfr. H. Grense- 
mann, Die hippokratische Schrift "Über die heilige Krankheit", Berlin 1968, pp. 7-18. 

28 Hippocr. Morb. sacr. 18 = 6.394215 L. = p. 8812-14 Grens. 

29 Ibid. = 6.394,9-12 L. = p. 88,9-11 Grens. 

30 On the relationship between the divine and nature in The Sacred Disease (and also in 
Airs, waters, places), cfr. H.-W. Nóremberg, Das Géttliche und die Natur in der Schrift über die 
heilige Krankheit, Bonn 1968. 
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such affirmations? The issue is more complex, since both treatises, which 
affirm this rational concept of the divine in identical terms, also discuss 
traditional religion. In Airs, Waters, Places (ch. 22), traditional religion, with 
its gods who are placated by receiving offers and sacrifices from men and 
who give them benefits in return, is used as a basis for arguing that the 
disease that afflicts the Scythians could not be attributed to a god because 
the impotence tends to afflict the rich, precisely those who have the means 
to honour the gods with offers and sacrifices. Thus, the traditional belief 
in the gods, far from being criticised, serves to denounce the falseness of 
the belief in the divine origin of a particular disease. In The Sacred Disease, 
the position of the doctor regarding traditional religion is even clearer. 
He defends traditional religion, accusing his adversaries of impiety and 
atheism: “It seems to me that their discourse is not pious, as they suppose, 
but rather impious and atheist; what for them is pious and divine, in reality 
is impious and unholy.”* In particular, he highlights the impure and impious 
character of their treatment through purifications and incantations. Here is 
what he says: 


When they use purifications and incantations, they commit the most impure 
and impious acts, it seems to me, because they purify those who are possessed 
by a disease with blood and other similar things, as though they were polluted 
by some crime ... whilst they should do the opposite, sacrifice, pray, and 
take the patients to the sanctuary to supplicate the gods; but in reality 
they do nothing of the sort, but they purify; and the objects that are used 
in the purification are sometimes buried, sometimes thrown into the sea, 
sometimes carried far into the mountains, where no one will touch them or 
tread on them, whilst they should take them to the sanctuaries to offer them 
to the gods, ifindeed a god is the cause.” 


The criticism of ritual practices of purification with blood recalls that of the 
philosopher Heraclitus, who said: “they try in vain to purify themselves with 
blood when they are not stained.” As in Heraclitus, this criticism of ritual 
is made with an elevated concept of divinity in mind: “They do not truly 
understand what the gods are,” says Heraclitus in the same passage. The 
Hippocratic doctor likewise contrasts his own purified concept of divinity 
with that of his adversaries, but he does so with a eulogy of the divine that 
is of exceptional depth, profundity and fervour: 


31 Hippocr., morb. sacr. 1 = 6.358,16—19 L. = p. 64,5-8 Grens. 
32 Ibid. = 6.362,6—16 L. = p. 66,615 Grens. 
33 Heraclit., fr. 5 DK. 
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I do not believe that a man's body can be polluted by a god, something which 
is more perishable by something which is purer; by contrast, if the body is 
polluted or affected by something else, the god can purify it and sanctify it, 
rather than polluting it. In any case, it belongs to the god to purify, sanctify 
and purge us from the greatest and most impious offences; we mark out the 
boundaries of the sanctuaries of the gods and their holy enclosures, so that 
no one may cross them unless he is pure and, when we enter them we are 
sprinkled with water, and we do this not because we think we are polluted, 
but to cancel any previously held impurity.?* 


The Hippocratic author does not draw radical conclusions from this purified 
conception of divinity, as Heraclitus does: whilst Heraclitus seems to ques- 
tion religious rites in general in the name of reason, both purifications and 
offerings to statues,” the Hippocratic doctor establishes a clear distinction 
between some cathartic practices and the rites of the religion ofthe sanctu- 
aries. In the name of a purified conception of divinity, the author criticises 
some cathartic rites practiced by some individuals, but he justifies the rites 
of the religion of the sanctuaries, ablutions, sacrifices and offerings. Thus, 
two seemingly very different conceptions ofthe divine co-exist in the same 
doctor, but they do not appear contradictory to him: as a doctor, he believes 
in one single order of causality for all diseases, whatever they are, an order 
that is both divine and natural; asa citizen, he participates in the traditional 
cult of the sanctuaries, even though he questions some ritual practices that 
do not correspond to the pure idea he has of divinity. 

Although 0&tov can describe for a Hippocratic doctor both divinity in the 
context of traditional polytheism and atmospheric phenomena that cause 
diseases, the meaning of the word §<tov can sometimes be ambiguous. Thus, 
at the start of Prognostic, the Hippocratic author, having indicated that 
a doctor should know how to recognise, so as not to be biased, diseases 
whose strength is superior to that of the patient, declares: “He must know 
to what extent the nature of such afflictions exceeds the power of the 
body, and at the same time, if there is anything divine about the disease, 
the doctor should know how to prognosticate this, too."* From antiquity 
to the present day, translators have been divided on the use of 8etov in 
this passage." Should we understand from this that some diseases escape 


34 Hippocr., morb. sacr. 1 = 6.362,16—364, 8 = p. 6615-22. 

35 On Heraclitus’ position on the divine, cfr. D. Babut, La religion des philosophes grecs, 
Paris 1974, p. 28. 

36 Hippocr., Progn. 1 = 2.112,3-6 L. = p. 194,3-5 Alexanderson. 

37 For debates on the meaning of iov in the Prognosis, cfr. W. Nestle, “Hippocratica I. Der 
Begriff des 0ciov und 8otpóvtov," in Hermes 73 (1938), pp. 1-8, and A. Thivel, “Le ‘divin’ dans la 
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treatment from the doctor because they are caused by the gods? Or should 
we rather understand that 0&tov refers to the atmospheric factors that cause 
disease? The diversity of answers is explained in part by the fact that in the 
rest of the treatise, 9efov is not used again. As a result, scholars are often led 
to justify an answer chosen with reference to other Hippocratic works. 

In support of the first answer, that there can exist (albeit exceptionally) 
diseases caused by the gods and, consequently, not curable by medicine,** 
we may quote the similar attitude of the Hippocratic author of Regimen 
regarding dreams. In ch. 87,? the doctor distinguishes between ‘divine’ 
(8etx) dreams, sent from the gods to cities or individuals to announce to 
them a propitious or unpropitious event, pertinent to the art of interpreting 
dreams, and dreams arising from the soul and announcing the various states 
of the body, pertinent to medicine. According to the author of Prognostic, we 
could also infer that there is a category of diseases sent by the gods that are 
not pertinent to medicine.” Nevertheless, it is difficult to rely on Regimen 
to explain Prognostic, since Regimen occupies a relatively exceptional place 
in the Hippocratic Corpus for its position regarding the sacred. Indeed, this 
treatise is the only one to recommend a combination of rational treatment 
and prayers to the gods; it goes so far as to indicate the names of the gods 
whom one should offer prayers to in cases where it is appropriate. Thus, the 
author says in ch. 89: “It is necessary to follow a regimen and pray to the 
gods, in the case of favourable signs to the Sun, Zeus of the Heavens, Zeus, 
protector of the hearth, Athena, protectress of the hearth, Hermes, Apollo; 
in the case of unfavourable signs, to the gods that protect against harm, the 
Earth and the heroes." 

Therefore, in order to explain the meaning of 6cíiov in Prognostic, another 
group of translators work with the most representative treatises of the 
school of Hippocrates, above all the two treatises The Sacred Disease and 
Airs, Waters, Places, in which we find a ‘scientific’ conception of 0ctov. On 


Collection hippocratique," in L. Bourgey—J. Jouanna, La Collection hippocratique et son róle 
dans l'histoire de la médicine (Colloque hippocratique de Strasbourg), Leiden 1975, pp. 57- 
76. Cf. also the paper by J. Ducatillon, ‘Le facteur divin dans les maladies d’ aprés le traité 
hippocratique du Prognostic’, in P. Potter, G. Maloney, J. Desautels (eds.), La maladie et les 
maladies dans la Collection hippocratique, Quebec 1990, 61-73. 

38 For example, this was the position of E. Littré, Œuvres completes d' Hippocrate, II, Paris 
1840, pp. 99£; cfr. also Thivel, “Le ‘divin’ dans la Collection hippocratique,” cit., p. 60. 

3° Hippocr., Vict. 87 = 6.640,15 ff. L. = p. 218,14 ff. Joly. 

40 The distinction between two types of disease, one caused by the gods, the other 
spontaneous, is also made in a fragment of Euripides (fr. 292 Nauck). 

4l Hippocr., Vict. 89 = 6.652,19-22 L. = p. 224,25-28 Joly. 
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this view, far from referring to divine intervention against which the doctor 
would find himself helpless, 9ctov in Prognostic would mean all the external 
factors, in particular climatic ones, that influence the disease. Galen, a 
fervent supporter of such an interpretation, rightly noted that at the end 
of the treatise (ch. 25), the author of Prognostic also urged the reader to 
take into account the constitution of the season when making a prognosis 
(&vOvpéecOot THY Te THS pns xatgotacw).® It is possible that the author of 
Prognostic, in an attempt at ring composition, connected the @efov at the 
start with the constitution of the seasons quoted at the end.” 

Whatever solution we might adopt to account for the divine in Prog- 
nostic, two conclusions arise from examining the collection of texts that 
discuss the sacred and the divine in the Hippocratic Corpus. The first is 
that, despite a common element of rationalism that unites the treatises, it 
would be futile to suggest that all the Hippocratic doctors held a unified 
position on the sacred. The second is that their rationalism, even in those 
cases where they oppose superstition and magic, is not atheistic. The fifth- 
century doctors’ rationalism is softer and more complex and malleable than 
the rationalism of the nineteenth and twentieth century translators, who 
sometimes had a tendency to force the opposition between the rational and 
the divine, between reason and religion, whether it be in the text’s inter- 
pretation, constitution or translation. With regard to the interpretation, the 
case of Regimen appeared embarrassing, for this treatise, as well as founding 
medicine on a rational cosmology whose principal bases are fire and water, 
at the same time recommends prayers to the gods. Thus, a translator tried 
to belittle what he thought to be a disagreement by attributing the men- 
tion of prayers to a source that the author thought agreeable.“ Regarding 
the constitution of the text, the most obvious example is that of the editor 
of Hippocrates in the Teubner series, H. Kühlewein, who was unable to bear 
the idea that the author of Prognostic allowed for divine interference in the 
causation of disease, and suppressed in his edition the phrase containing the 
word ĝeîov.* Other less visible alterations in the translation are just as reveal- 
ing. We saw how in ch. 22 of Airs, Waters, Places, xoti adt@ was often left out 
ofthe translation in order to contrast the doctor's rationalism with Scythian 


42 Galen, In Hippocr. Progn. 1.4 = pp. 205-209 Heeg. This interpretation of 0ciov in Prog- 
nostic has been taken by modern scholars from Nestle, “Hippocratica I,” cit., p. 5. 

55 Tn any case, it can only refer, in the mind of the author of Prognostic, to a secondary 
element, which is not present in Airs, waters, places or The Sacred Disease. 

44 Cfr. R. Joly, Hippocrate. Du Régime (CUF), Paris 1967, p. 99, note 3. 

45 H. Kühlewein, Hippocratis opera, I, Lipsiae 1894, pp. 79f. 
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superstition.” Here is another example: a famous phrase from Regimen," xoi 
TO pèv edyecbat dyabdv: Bet 8& xal adtoOvV cuMauBdvovta coc Ogobc Extxarsiaba, 
appeared agreeable to two minds as different as A.-J. Festugiére and Robert 
Joly, because they translate, along with Littré: “It is undoubtedly a good 
thing to pray; but, whilst invoking the gods, they must help themselves." 
Unfortunately, this translation does not correspond exactly to the Greek; to 
arrive at the idea of “to help oneself,” it would be necessary to use not avtov 
but the dative reflexive €wut®. The meaning is more like: “It is undoubtedly 
a good thing to pray; but, whilst invoking the gods, they must also play their 
own part.” The difference is not insignificant. What one should do is not help 
oneself, but help the gods who are being invoked. The doctor recommends 
collaboration between men and gods, and knows well that man cannot be 
successful without the gods. He concludes his treatise by saying: “I have 
discovered a regimen, to the extent that this can be discovered by some- 
one being only a man, with the help of the gods."? Conversely, man should 
make his own contributions, no matter how small, to facilitate the success of 
the divine action. The author of Regimen certainly occupies an exceptional 
place in the Hippocratic Corpus for his religious spirit, which is evident in 
his practice of the art; but for the author of The Sacred Disease, too, a ‘scien- 
tific’ concept of 0ctov does not exclude a ‘religious’ concept of Oeiov. 

In short, the rationalism of Hippocratic doctors can conflict with some 
seers or charlatans, who practiced their art alongside the doctors; but it is 
never in conflict with the religion of the great sanctuaries. 


In order to understand the Hippocratic doctors’ attitude better, we should 
compare their works with what we know about Hippocrates of Cos’ rela- 
tionship with the traditional religion of the great sanctuaries. 

Philologists who study the divine in the Hippocratic Corpus neglect this 
topic for two reasons. The first concerns the Hippocratic question: since it is 
impossible to identify with any certainty the works written by Hippocrates 
himself, they prefer to study the medical works without reference to their 
author. The second concerns the suspicions of philologists regarding infor- 
mation on Hippocrates’ life that is found in the biographical writings of the 
Hippocratic Corpus or in the different Lives of Hippocrates. 


46 Cfr. supra, note 27. 

47 Hippocr, Vict. 87 = 6.642,8—10 L. = p. 218,21-22 Joly. 

48 A.-J. Festugiére, Hippocrate. L'Ancienne médicine, Paris 1948, p. VIII speaks of a “remar- 
que savoureuse"; Joly, Hippocrate. Du Régime cit., p. 98, note 2 comments "Réflexion savou- 
reuse." 

49 Hippocr., Vict. 93 = 6.662,8-9 L. = p. 230,12 Joly. 
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It is true that certain paths of research are similar to dead ends, in par- 
ticular the relationship of Hippocrates the Asclepiad with the sanctuar- 
ies of Asclepius. In my opinion, it is certain that Hippocrates was of male 
descent from an important aristocratic family of Asclepiads, who claimed to 
descend from Asclepius through his son Podalirius, whose branch became 
established on the island of Cos, in the classical city of Astypalea in the west 
of the island, whilst another branch ofthe family established itselfat Cnidus. 
However, it is very difficult to determine what kind of connections might 
have existed between the Asclepiad doctors and the priests of the healing 
sanctuaries of Asclepius. A later tradition saw Hippocrates inspired to write 
his works by votive tablets in Asclepius' sanctuary. Indeed, Strabo says: "It 
is said that Hippocrates derived his dietetic prescriptions mostly from the 
cures recorded on the votive tablets there."? We know nothing of votive 
texts from Hippocrates' time in Cos, but the stelae preserved in the sanctu- 
ary of Asclepius at Epidaurus, where miraculous medicine occurred, do not 
encourage us to make any connection between the rational medicine ofthe 
Asclepiads of Cos and the religious medicine of the priests of Asclepius. It 
is no longer believed that the aphoristic literature of the Hippocratic Cor- 
pus, and in particular Prorrhetic 1, derived from the religious medicine of the 
Asclepieia. The rational medicine of the Asclepiads did not originate from 
the temples of Asclepius. 

However, we should not interpret this as a sign of impiety or irreligiosity. 
The Asclepiads' rational medicine and the cult of their prestigious ancestor 
are not incompatible: in the famous medical Oath preserved in the Hip- 
pocratic Corpus,” Asclepius appears in second place, after Apollo, in the 
list of divinities invoked as guarantors of the oath. It is reasonable to think 
that doctors who came from the family of the Asclepiads, tied to Asclepius 
not only through their art, but also through their blood, would observe, as 
other members of the family, a cult in honour of their prestigious ancestor. 
This is all the more likely if we take into account the example of the doctor 
Nicias of Miletus, a friend of Theocritus who, being connected to Asclepius 
only through his art and not through blood, venerated Asclepius.? It is also 
reasonable to think that members of the genos of the Asclepiads of Cos, 
descended from Asclepius through Podalirius, worshipped their heroicised 
ancestor. In any case, evidence for a cult of Podalirius of Cos in the Hel- 
lenistic period comes from the existence of an altar with the unpublished 


50 Strab., 14.2,19. 
51 Hippocr., Jusjur. = 4.628, L. 
52 Anthologia Palatina 6.337 [Theocr.]. 
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inscription Tloda[A ]etptov. We could also ask whether the Asclepiad genos 
possessed, due to their heritage with the god, a respected position in the 
cult of Asclepius that was present in the city. The eleventh Hippocratic let- 
ter, although apocryphal, contains a noteworthy observation on the rite of 
the celebration of Asclepius in Cos: “It happened that this day was the cere- 
mony ofthe renewal ofthe rod, an annual festival, as you know, in which all 
are united in a sumptuous procession towards the cypress grove, which is by 
custom led by those who belong to the god."* Now, “those who belong to the 
god" are the Asclepiads. Thus, this testimonium suggests that the Asclepi- 
ads held a traditionally respected position in the annual procession towards 
the sacred cypress groves that united the entire city at the feast of Asclepius. 
Although this witness refers to events in the Hellenistic or Roman period, 
it is possible, given the traditional character of this privilege, that it could 
date back to an older period.* 

Hippocrates' relationship with the sanctuaries of Asclepius remains a 
grey area. However, the situation is clearer concerning Hippocrates' rela- 
tionship, and that of the family of Asclepiads, with the sanctuary at Delphi. 
Some philologists have shown some interest in the topic, and have spent 
some time on the problem. They read in a work called Presbeutikos (or the 
Ambassadorial Oration of Thessalus, the son of Hippocrates), which already 
formed part of the Hippocratic Corpus in Nero's time, that the Asclepiads 
of Cos had obtained religious privileges for services they had rendered in 
Delphi at the time of the First Sacred War and that, when Hippocrates trav- 
elled to Delphi with his son Thessalus, the Amphictyonic League renewed 
the religious privileges that they had inherited and displayed them on a 
stele placed in the sanctuary. However, following Littré, philologists con- 
sidered that "these texts are not to be trusted, they are apocryphal and the 
work of fraudsters."? By contrast, archaeologists and epigraphers of Delphi 
paid more attention to this text than philologists, because they followed the 
opposite path: they used the inscriptions and testimonia on the statues to 


53 Cfr. G. Pugliese Carratelli, “Il damo Coo dell'Isthmos," in Sc. Archeol. Atene n.s. XXV- 
XXVI (1963-1964), p. 152. 

54 Hippocr., Letter 11 = 9.324,24—326,3 L. 

55 On the significance of the rite of analepsis, cfr. Susan M. Sherwin-White, Ancient Cos 
(‘Hypomnemata,” 51), Göttingen 1978, p. 356. Despite her suspicion towards the biographical 
writings of the Hippocratic Corpus, Sherwin-White gives credit to the witness of Letter 11 and 
thinks that the Asclepiads were able to benefit from a traditional role in the cult of Asclepius 
already by the time of Hippocrates (pp. 339ff.). 

56 Hippocr., Presb. = 9.414,3-9 L. 

57 Littré, Œuvres completes d' Hippocrate cit., 9.308. 
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confirm the Presbeutikos. They knew, thanks to Pausanias? that the statue 
of a patient affected by consumption, said by the Delphians to have been 
offered by Hippocrates, was still there in the year 350 in the enclosure of 
the sanctuary of Delphi. They knew of an inscription that bore the name 
of Hippocrates (Inv. n. 2255 of Delphi), published in 1918 by H. Pomtow in 
his study on Hippocrates and the Asclepiads at Delphi,? which despite its 
fragmentary state can be said to have been dedicated by a doctor, as shown 
by «à vocodv[ta in line 3, “the diseases." This doctor can only be the great 
Hippocrates, as suggested by the term [@ecc]aAdc, that precedes the name 
of Hippocrates in the inscription, even if there are two possible interpre- 
tations. It could mean “Thessalus Hippocrates,” as in Hippocrates’ funerary 
epigram that we find in the Anthologia Palatina, or "Thessalus, son of Hip- 
pocrates,” or even “Thessalus and Hippocrates."? If it were Hippocrates and 
his son, it would be better adapted to the plural [voic]8& uóvotc of the fourth 
line, which could indicate two dedicants. Thus, in this fragment, we proba- 
bly have the remains of a dedicatory inscription of Hippocrates and his son 
Thessalus at the time of their journey to Delphi, discussed in the Presbeu- 
tikos. In any case, this inscription at least attests to connections between 
Hippocrates and the sanctuary of Delphi. The religious privileges which, 
according to the Presbeutikos, the members of the family of Hippocrates (i.e. 
the Asclepiads of Cos) enjoyed at Delphi, are confirmed by an inscription, 
perhaps contemporary to the final period of the life of Hippocrates, that Jean 
Bousquet found in the Via sacra in 1939. He published it along with an eru- 
dite and sensitive commentary in 1956, and it can also be found, alongside 
a new fragment 8131, identified by the same scholar, in the Corpus of sacred 
inscriptions of Delphi published by G. Rougemont in 1977.” Here is the text 
of this inscription: 


Decree of the koinon of the Asclepiads of Cos and Cnidus: if the Asclepiad, 
having arrived at Delphi, wishes to consult the oracle or sacrifice, he must first 
swear that he is an Asclepiad by male descent (xoà avdpoyévetav) ... He who 


58 Pausan., 10.2.6. 

59? H. Pomtow, “Delphische Neufunde III. Hippokrates und die Asklepiaden in Delphi," in 
Klio XV (1918), p. 308. 

60 The last interpretation is that of R. Herzog, "Die Grabschrift des Thessalos von Kos,” in 
Quell. Stud. Gesch. Naturwiss. Mediz. III 4 (1933), p. 56 (264). 

$! Cfr. J. Bousquet, "Inscriptions de Delphes. 7. Delphes et les Asclépiades,” in Bull. 
Corr. Hell. 30 (1956), pp. 579-591; cfr. also Id., “Asclepios et les Asclépiades à Delphes,” in 
Hippocrate et son héritage (“Coll. Fondation Marcel Mérieux." Colloque de Lyon 1985), Lyon 
s.d.; G. Rougemont, Coprus des Inscriptions de Delphes. I. Lois sacrées et réglements religieux, 
Paris 1977, pp. 122-124. 
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breaks these rules will not have access to the oracle as an Asclepiad and all 
further privileges awarded to the Asclepiads by the Delphians will be stripped 
from him, if he does not behave in a way following the previous prescriptions. 


Thus, we know from this inscription that the Asclepiads of Cos and Cnidus, 
having arrived in Delphi, had to swear to be Asclepiads by male descent, 
in order to benefit from some religious privileges, although the nature of 
these privileges is debatable. The inscription supports the testimonium 
of the Presbeutikos to the extent that it presents, as Jean Bousquet has 
already noted, the same very rare expression xaT dvdpoyévetay, "through 
male descent," to describe the authenticity of belonging to the Asclepiad 
genos.” However, it also offers new information compared to the Presbeu- 
tikos: whilst the Presbeutikos speaks only of the privileges accorded to the 
Asclepiads of Cos at Delphi, the inscription reveals that these privileges also 
belonged to the Asclepiads of Cnidus and that there existed, at least in the 
fourth century, a koinon of the Asclepiads of Cos and Cnidus. 

Here, then, is an epigraphic testimonium, which confirms that the ratio- 
nalism ofthe Hippocratic doctors was not incompatible with acknowledge- 
ment of the traditional gods and participation in the cult of the great sanc- 
tuaries. In fact, the religious privileges from which those doctors could ben- 
efit who, like Hippocrates, belonged to the aristocratic family of Asclepiads 
through male descent, could only reinforce their social prestige and be use- 
ful to them in their medical career, since scientific titles did not yet exist. 

The oath that the Asclepiads swore at Delphi undeniably evokes the 
famous Oath preserved in the Hippocratic Corpus in which, as we have 
seen, all the gods were called to witness, but in particular the gods of health: 
first Apollo the doctor, who was also the great god of Delphi, and then his 
son Asclepius, and finally the goddesses Hygeia and Panacea. However, we 
should not confuse these two oaths, despite these comparisons. They clearly 
do not have the same function. The oath at Delphi is designed to preserve 
the religious privileges within a great family descended from Asclepius, 
whether it be the branch at Cos or Cnidus, whilst the medical Oath aims to 
preserve the transmission of medical knowledge within a medical school, 
from the moment in which it was opened to students from outside the 
family of Asclepiads. Thus, it was not the same people who took the two 
oaths. The one sworn at Delphi was reserved for authentic members of 
the genos of the Asclepiads of Cos and Cnidus, i.e. a group of people both 


62 Hippocr., Presb. = 9.416,17 L. 
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larger and more restricted than that of the medical schools; larger in the 
sense that not all authentic Asclepiads were doctors, and more restricted in 
the sense that the doctors belonging to the schools of Cos or Cnidus were 
not all authentic Asclepiads. On the other hand, the medical Oath, which 
accompanied a kind of contract of adoption, was meant to be sworn by 
those who, although not belonging to the family of the Asclepiads, wished 
to become students of the medical school directed by an authentic member 
of the family of Asclepiads. We can take two concrete examples: Thessalus, 
the son of Hippocrates, was an Asclepiad through male descent. To benefit 
from his father’s teaching he did not need to take the medical oath; however, 
in his journey to Delphi, he had to take the Delphic oath to benefit from 
the religious privileges reserved for his family. On the other hand, Polybus, 
student and son-in-law of Hippocrates, author of Nature of Man, was obliged 
to take the medical oath in order to be admitted into the school of Cos, since 
he was not an Asclepiad through male descent. However, he was unable, 
without being a perjurer, to benefit at Delphi from the religious privileges of 
the authentic Asclepiads, of whom he was not a part. Thanks to the growth 
of the number of students associated with the genos, some doctors from Cos 
and Cnidus were able to give themselves the title of Asclepiad and looked 
to profit from the associated religious privileges. Such abuses probably 
obligated the koinon of the Asclepiads of Cos and Cnidus to establish the 
preserved decree. 

In any case, we should not define the koinon, of which we possess no 
other testimonium, as an association of doctors. Yet it is this very defini- 
tion that Susan M. Sherwin-White gives it in the most recent monograph on 
Cos, when she says: “The Coan éatroi were members of a koinon, or guild.”™ 
Modern scholarship confuses what the decree of the koinon rightly wanted 
to distinguish: the authentic Asclepiads through male descent, who were 
not all doctors, and those that were proud owners of the title of Asclepiad, 
i.e. doctors from the medical schools of Cos and Cnidus, who, although 
not authentic Asclepiads, proudly held the title, either because they sup- 
ported authentic Asclepiads in the school, or because they were servants 
of an art of which Asclepius was a god. The koinon was certainly not a 


63 For a comparison between these two ‘oaths’, cfr. J. Jounna, “Le probléme des écoles 
médicales en Gréce classique: réinterprétation de témoignages épigraphiques et littéraires,” 
in Actes du X° Congrès de l'Association Guillaume Budé (Toulouse 1978), Paris 1980, pp. 312- 
314. 

64 Sherwin-White, Ancient Cos cit., p. 257. 
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professional association that united doctors of various origins; it was proba- 
bly a noble organisation concerned with preserving the religious privileges 
ofthe family. 

Thus, by placing Hippocrates in his time, we can undoubtedly better 
understand the position of Hippocratic doctors concerning the sacred, even 
though not all of the works of the Hippocratic Corpus could be by Hip- 
pocrates, and the doctors whose writings are collected in this Corpus do 
not necessarily share the same position. Although openly attacking the 
seers and charlatans, alongside whom they practiced an unregulated art, 
these doctors never oppose the traditional religion of the great sanctuaries. 
Their rationalism was not atheistic, and they could reconcile concepts of 
the divine, such that one founded medical science and the other a purified 
religion. The development of rational medicine in the fifth century was in 
part probably the work of members of an aristocratic family that claimed to 
descend from the god Asclepius, through his son Podalirius. Thus, itis not at 
all paradoxical that its most brilliant representative, Hippocrates, was hero- 
ised after his death and then deified in his native island at the end of the 
Hellenistic period. Hippocrates did nothing more than become part of the 
brilliant progeny of his ancestors. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


AIR, MIASMA AND CONTAGION IN 
THE TIME OF HIPPOCRATES AND THE SURVIVAL 
OF MIASMAS IN POST-HIPPOCRATIC MEDICINE 
(RUFUS OF EPHESUS, GALEN AND PALLADIUS) 


The Greek word miasma, which still survives in English, was described by 
Emile Littré, the editor of Hippocrates who is best known for his Diction- 
naire de la langue francaise as a ‘medical term’. He gives it the following 
meaning: “Fumes that originate from organic substances and which, spread- 
ing through the air and attaching themselves to certain bodies, exercise 
a pernicious influence on animals. In particular, unpleasant smells that 
originate from certain contagious diseases. Variolous and pestilential mias- 
mas.” 

However, the Greek word miasma was not originally a medical term. 
Derived from the verb miaino, which means ‘to stain’ (for example with 
purple, and hence, by analogy, with blood), the noun miasma is first found in 
connection with the stain of blood spilt in a crime. This is the meaning of its 
oldest uses, which appear in Greek tragedy.” Thus, miasma belonged firstly 
to a religious and legal, rather than medical, context. However, from the 
fifth century we begin to find the term miasma connected with disease in 
both tragic literature and in the first medical texts found in the Hippocratic 
Corpus, although its use is relatively rare. 


! On the notion of miasma in ancient Greece, see E.R. Dodds, The Greeks and the 
Irrational, (Sather Classical Lectures 25) (Berkeley, 1951), Index; L. Moulinier, Le pur et l'impur 
dans la pensée des Grecs d' Homére à Aristote, (Etudes et commentaires 12) (Paris, 1952), Index; 
J. Rudhardt, Notions fondamentales de la pensée religieuse et actes constitutifs du culte dans la 
Grèce classique: étude préliminaire pour aider à la compréhension de la piété athénienne au IVe 
siècle (Geneva, 1958), pp. 46-48; R. Parker, Miasma, Pollution and Purification in Early Greek 
Religion (Oxford, 1983), p. 12f. 

2 Aeschylus, Seven against Thebes, 682; Suppliants, 265, 473, 319; Agamemnon, 1420, 1645; 
Choephori, 1017, 1028; Eumenides, 169. Sophocles, Antigone, 172, 776, 1042; Oedipus Rex, 97, 
241, 313, 1012. Euripides, Alcestis, 22; Medea, 1268 f.; Heracleidae, 558; Hippolytus, 35, 317, 946; 
Hercules Furens, 1233, 1324; Iphigenia in Tauris, 946, 1047, 1178, 1226; Phoenician Women, 816; 
Orestes, 517, 598; cf. also Parker, Miasma, pp. 308-321. 
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My aim in this paper is firstly to draw on those passages from the classical 
period where the Greek noun miasma (and sometimes the verb miaino, 
from which the noun is derived) appears in connection with disease, in 
order to study the role played by miasma and its relationship with contagion 
and air.? We will see that there are two distinct models of use of miasma 
in connection with disease: one in religious medicine, where miasma is 
naturally connected with the notion of contagion, and the other in rational 
medicine, where miasma is connected with the air. My aim will then be to 
examine the survival, in rational medicine after Hippocrates, of the term 
miasma, rather than miasmatic theory as a whole. 


Miasma’s connection with disease, whether an individual or general dis- 
ease, is quite easily explained within the context of religious medicine. We 
will use two examples here: first, epilepsy, an individual disease; then loimos, 
a general disease. 

Since an epileptic fit is very sudden and striking, the condition was nat- 
urally attributed to the patient’s violent possession by a god. From this 
perspective, the treatment recommended was of a magico-religious nature, 
comprising spells and purifications, as well as dietary prohibitions. The Hip- 
pocratic treatise The Sacred Disease is the most useful witness we possess 
on the treatment of epilepsy by magico-religious medicine, although it is 
presented in a polemical context, for the Hippocratic doctor contrasts the 
magico-religious conception with a rational one. Whilst criticising treat- 
ment by purifications, the Hippocratic medical writer denounces the con- 
nection that his adversaries, supporters of religious medicine, establish 
between the condition and miasma (ch. 1): 


They make use of purifications (xooppyoict) and incantations and, it seems to 
me, carry out a very sacrilegious and impious action. Indeed, they purify those 
gripped by the disease with blood and other similar things like those used in 
the case of those people who bear a stain (uíacpx), or cursed criminals, or 
those who have been enchanted or have committed a sacrilegious act; they 
should do the opposite, sacrifice and pray, take the patients to the temples 
to supplicate the gods. In fact, they do none of these things, but perform 
purifications; and sometimes they conceal the purificatory objects in the 
earth, sometimes they throw them into the sea, sometimes they carry them 


3 Thecorresponding Latin term to miasma is infectio. Extremely useful is M. Grmek, *Les 
vicissitudes des notions d' infection, de contagion et de germe dans la médecine antique," in 
G. Sabbah (ed.), Textes médicaux latins antiques, (Centre Jean Palerne, Mémoires 5) (Saint- 
Étienne, 1984), pp. 53-69. 
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away into the mountains where no one can touch or tread upon them. But 
these objects they should take to the sanctuaries and deposit them in offering 
to the god, if a god be the cause of the disease. However, I do not think that the 
body of man can be stained (juaivec8ar) by a god, the most perishable thing 
there is by the most holy; for even if it happened that a human body, under the 
effect of some other thing, acquired a stain (pepiaopévov) or were damaged, I 
think that it would be purified and sanctified rather than stained (patveodat) 
by a god. For it is the divinity which purifies and sanctifies the greatest and 
most impious offences, and which is the substance that cleanses us. We mark 
out the boundaries of the temples and the sacred spaces in the gods' interest, 
so that no one may pass them unless he is pure, and when we enter them we 
are sprinkled with holy water, not in the idea that we bear a stain (poavópevot), 
but with the intention of dismissing through this sanctification all impurity 
we previously had. This is my opinion on purifications (xa8appyav).4 


We are not concerned here with the polemical skill with which the author 
attacks his adversaries on their own ground, religion, nor his own remark- 
ably refined conception of divinity.? What interests us here is the relation- 
ship between the condition and miasma that is implied by the magico- 
religious treatment. The use of purifications implies that the condition is 
considered as a miasma. Indeed, the purification used to treat an epilep- 
tic is the same as that used to try and remove miasma. Should we under- 
stand miasma here as a stain in general, or more particularly the stain of 
spilt blood? We cannot be sure, but the act of purification by blood seems 
to correspond to a cathartic logic which removes like by like. Followers of 
magico-religious medicine use sacrificial spilt blood to purify a condition 
whose stain is comparable to spilt blood. Thus, whatever the exact meaning 
of miasma (in a wider or narrower sense), the first important conclusion to 
take from the text is the idea that, from the perspective of popular religious 
medicine, there is a similarity between disease and miasma. The second 
important conclusion is that it concerns a contagious disease, in so far as 
all miasma, from a religious perspective, is considered contagious. This is 
implied here not by the actual performance of purification, but rather by 


^ Hippocrates, The Sacred Disease, ch. 1, ed. Grensemann, p. 66,6-23 (= 6.362,6—364,8 L.). 

5 We may compare the idea, suggested by the medical writer, that man cannot be stained 
byadivinity, with the complementary idea, suggested in Greek tragedy, that a divinity cannot 
be stained by man. Creon, in Sophocles’ Antigone (1043f.), says: “I know that no man can 
stain (paivew) the gods." However, the argument is then undermined by Sophocles, since it 
is spoken by Creon when he loses his temper (clearly in the wrong) against the seer Teiresias 
who, drawing on the traditional concept of contagion of staining, had accused him of having 
stained the altars of the gods by banning the burial of Polynices and of being responsible for 
the city's disease (1015 voott xóAc). *[See also ch. 6 in this volume]. 
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the means by which purification is brought about. Indeed, the instruments 
that served for the patient’s purification, and that were supposed to have 
been taken by them to transfer the miasma, are then removed as far away 
as possible from the community of the living, to avoid any contact with 
them. Thus, this implicitly means that the condition, before purification, 
is as transmittable by contact as miasma. 

There is another type of disease that popular religious medicine connects 
with miasma: the general disease that descends on a city, which in Greek 
is called loimos. This is generally translated as ‘plague’, but should be trans- 
lated, at least for the classical period, as ‘pestilence’, since the plague caused 
by Yersinia pestis does not seem to be known in this period. It is tragedy, not 
rational medicine, which informs us about the link between pestilence and 
miasma. The most important witness is Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex. At the start 
of the tragedy, we learn that the city of Thebes is suffering from a general 
disease that affects not only humans, but also plants and flocks. The disease 
is called loimos (lines 27-30): 

A fever-bearing goddess, the most odious Pestilence (/oimos), descends upon 


the city; due to her, the house of Cadmus is empty, whilst black Hades is filled 
with groans and tears. 


The Delphic oracle, officially consulted by the city on how to bring an end to 
the pestilence, gives the order to dispel the miasma from the country (97). 
The miasma is undoubtedly spilt blood, since it is the blood spilt from the 
murder of the old king of the city that produced the city’s torment (101). 
Thus, the pestilence is related to miasma, just like epilepsy in the preceding 
case, and it is not surprising that the treatment should be comparable: the 
loimos, like epilepsy, should disappear following purification. In fact, hav- 
ing heard the oracle’s demand that the miasma be dispelled, Oedipus asks: 
“through what purification?” (99 Iotw xa8apu;). Nevertheless, the relation- 
ship between miasma and loimos is slightly different because miasma and 
the disease are not one and the same, but rather miasma is its cause. 

We find this conception of pestilence caused by miasma not only in 
religious medicine, but also in the rational medicine of the Hippocratic 
Corpus. For example, in ch. 6 of the Hippocratic treatise Breaths, we read 
that general fever, which is called loimos, is caused by miasmata.* Thus, 
we observe the same connection between the Greek terms loimos and 
miasma as in Sophocles' Oedipus Rex, and the nature of this relationship 
is identical. In both cases, the loimos is caused by miasma. However, there 


$ Hippocrates, Breaths, ch. 6, p. 109,6£., ed. Jouanna (Aeipóc) and 110,7 (uidopacw). 
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is a formal difference: the use of the noun in the plural by the medical 
writer (miasmata) and in the singular (miasma) in the religious context. 
This formal difference is due to a semantic difference, since the term no 
longer has anything to do with the stain of spilt blood, but rather refers to 
morbific miasmas carried in the air. Here are the two passages of the treatise 
where we find the plural miasmata: 


e ch. 5: The author of Breaths supposes that all diseases are caused by the air. 
He states: 


Immediately after this, we can say that the source of diseases is, in all prob- 
ability, nothing other than this principle (i.e. air) when there is too much or 
too little of it, or it has become too massive, or when it is stained by morbific 
miasmas (uepacpuévov vooypotot pidcpactv) that enter into the body.’ 


e ch. 6: "Thus, when the air is full of miasmas (xpoc9f, piáopaoiv), whose 
properties are hostile to human nature, this is when men are ill; but when 
the air is not suitable for another type of living beings, these beings are then 
ill."5 


What should we understand by these ‘miasmas’ that stain or fill the air? 
Commentators have supposed that they are either unpleasant smells 
descending from the stars, rising odours (from the earth or marshes), or 
fumes coming from decomposing cadavers.? Thus, miasma in the Hippo- 
cratic text is a physical and natural cause, whereas in tragedy, miasma is a 
stain resulting from breaking a moral or religious prohibition. In the Hippo- 
cratic text, miasma has shed all notion of individual or collective respon- 
sibility and the cause of a disease is no longer individual behaviour and 
its relationship with religious and moral values, but rather human nature 
and its relationship with the surrounding environment. Pestilence in the 
Hippocratic text, caused by a pathogenic element carried in the air, selec- 
tively affects humans or different species of animals according to the laws of 
compatibility or incompatibility between the pathogenic element and the 
nature of each species, whilst pestilence in tragedy, which is inherited from 
the epic tradition (Homer, Hesiod), is a punishment that is inflicted indis- 
criminately on all types of life in the community to which the guilty person 
belongs. 


? Hippocrates, Breaths, ch. 5, p. 108,913, ed. Jouanna. 

8 Hippocrates, Breaths, ch. 5, p. 110,6—9, ed. Jouanna. 

9 See Ps.-Galen, On the Cause of Affections (ed. Helmreich 18f.). See also Galen, On Dif- 
ferences between Fevers 1, ch. 6, 7.289,4-290,11 K. and Palladius, Commentary on Hippocrates’ 
Epidemics 6 (Dietz II 2,18-23); these two texts are quoted in the second part of this article; see 
also Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates’ Nature of Man (ed. Mewaldt CMG V 9, 1, p. 6318-20), 
where he discusses fumes originating from marshes, ponds, seas or swampy land. 
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The different understanding of miasma as a cause of loimos also leads to a 
different understanding of treatment. Hippocratic medicine no longer looks 
to purifications, but rather natural methods. The treatment is described 
not in Breaths, but in another Hippocratic treatise, Nature of Man. Like the 
author of Breaths, the author of Nature of Man attributes general diseases 
(which he calls epidemic diseases, not loimos) to the same cause, but uses 
the term apokrisis, not miasma, to refer to the emanations contained in the 
air. Here is the treatment he recommends: 


(In the case of an 'epidemic' disease) this is the advice that should be given to 
people: do not change regimen, since this is not the cause ofthe disease, but 
rather see to it that the body is extremely thinned and weakened, by removing 
food and drink from the habitual regimen little by little ... By contrast, as far as 
the air is concerned, here are the precautions to take: breathe in as little air as 
possible and as little contaminated air as possible; for this, remove the patient 
from the areas contaminated with the disease, then follow a weight loss cure, 
since this is the best way of avoiding the need to breathe frequently.” 


This treatment is perfectly logical: it aims to reduce, as far as possible, 
the patient’s inhalation of miasmas contained in the air by reducing the 
amount of air inhaled and by removing the patient from places filled with 
miasmas. We might mock this treatment, which is more preventative than 
curative. However, it is clear that the doctor seeks to avoid the spread of the 
pestilence by strictly natural and rational procedures. 

This conception of miasma also leads to a difference in the conception 
of the way in which diseases are transmitted. Since the miasmas enter man 
through respiration, the spread of a general disease does not occur through 
contact (either direct or indirect) between individuals, but rather through 
inhaled air that contains miasmas. Paradoxically, the medical, rational con- 
ception of miasma is further distanced from the modern understanding of 
infection than the magico-religious conception of miasma that is transmit- 
ted through contact. 

We may add a final difference in the understanding of miasma between 
rational and magico-religious medicine. Whilst magico-religious medicine 
connected both individual and general diseases with miasma, rational med- 
icine distinguishes between individual and general diseases. The cause of 
these two categories of disease is well differentiated: general diseases orig- 
inate from miasmas contained in the air, and individual diseases originate 
from regimen. This distinction is made in two treatises, Breaths and Nature 


10 Hippocrates, Nature of Man, ch. 9, pp. 190,15-192,7, ed. Jouanna. 
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of Man, which discuss pathogenic emanations carried in the air. Here is the 
passage from the treatise Nature of Man, where the contrast between the 
two categories of disease and the two types of causes is asserted with the 
greatest clarity: 


Diseases come either from regimen or from the air that we breathe in to 
live. The diagnosis for each of these two categories is done like this: when a 
single disease affects a great number of individuals at the same time, we must 
attribute this to the most common cause, to that which we all use the most; 
and this is what we breathe. Indeed, it is clear that individual regimen cannot 
be the cause of the disease, since it attacks everyone, young and old, women 
and men and, without distinction, those who drink wine and those who drink 
water, those who eat barley bread and those who eat wheat bread, those who 
do alot of exercise and those who do little. Thus, regimen cannot be the cause 
when, despite the great diversity in regimen, individuals are affected by the 
same disease. However, when there are different diseases that are produced 
at the same time, it is clear that the cause is, in each case, the individual’s 
regimen; in treatment, we must combat the cause of the disease, as I have 
explained elsewhere, and continue with changes in the regimen ... but when it 
concerns asingle disease established in the form of an epidemic, it is clear that 
the cause is not regimen; it is the air that we breathe which is the cause; and 
it is clear that the air is harmful because it contains a pathogenic emanation 
(vocepyv thv àróxpiov) (there follows the treatment quoted above)."! 


We find the same distinction in Breaths between individual fevers caused 
by an unhealthy regimen, and general fevers caused by miasmas contained 
in the air. However, since the author supposes that all diseases come from 
the air, he integrates the traditional distinction into his own theory by also 
attributing to the air individual diseases that are caused by an unhealthy 
regimen. However, it is not air stained by miasmas that is the cause, but 
rather air inhaled at the same time as eating.” Despite these different 
explanations of individual diseases, it is clear that in both treatises miasmas 
or emanations carried in the air are the causes of general diseases, which 
affect the entire community of a city, and not of individual diseases. 

Thus, in classical Greece we find two contemporary, yet different, con- 
ceptions of miasma within two very different understandings of disease. 
The first, which we find above all in Greek tragedy or in the critical refu- 
tations by rationalist doctors, is a magico-religious medicine, which asso- 
ciates disease with a stain of spilt blood or sees the stain of spilt blood as 


1 Hippocrates, Nature of Man, ch. 9, pp. 188,10-190,15, ed. Jouanna. 
1? Hippocrates, Breaths, ch. 7, pp. 110,10—112,10, ed. Jouanna. 
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the cause of disease. This means that the disease is transmittable like the 
stain, and the treatment necessarily comprises purificatory procedures. We 
find the second in the rational medicine of the Hippocratic Corpus, par- 
ticularly in the treatise Breaths. Here, miasmas are also seen as a cause 
of disease, but they have no connection with spilt blood, and are instead 
connected with the surrounding air and environment; they are fumes orig- 
inating mainly from marshes or cadavers that are carried in the air and that 
enter men’s bodies through respiration and cause general diseases or pesti- 
lences. 

Despite these differences in the meaning of miasma and its place within 
both approaches to disease, its use nevertheless presents continuity 
between magico-religious and rational medicine. We should add that this 
continuity is also marked by the use of the opposing term to miasma, kathar- 
mos. The Sacred Disease used the term to refer to the process of purifica- 
tion in magico-religious medicine. However, we also find it in the rational 
medicine of the Hippocratic Corpus to refer to purgation.? Here, then, is a 
second example of continuity and change between religious and medical 
vocabulary. 

These are the two principal understandings of the relationship between 
disease, miasma, air and contagion in classical medicine. However, in the 
rational medicine of the Hippocratic Corpus we find a further, third model, 
which explains general diseases by environmental factors and where mias- 
mas play no role. The treatise Airs, Waters, Places distinguishes between 
individual diseases that are caused by an unhealthy regimen, and general 
diseases. However, general diseases are divided into two types: local dis- 
eases, which are explained by the orientation of the city to the winds and 
the sun and by the nature of the various kinds of water (which would later 
be called endemic diseases), and more general diseases, which correspond 
to epidemic diseases. The author expressly says that these more general dis- 
eases are caused by a change in seasons (what we would call climate), i.e. by 
variations in the elemental quality of the air (hot, cold, dry, wet). Thus, air 
affects man not due to miasmas, but rather directly through the influence 
of its elemental qualities. At no time does the author of Airs, Waters, Places 


13 On the religious meaning of xa8appdc, see Hippocrates, The Sacred Disease, ch. 1, 6.352,9 
L.; 354,3 and 7 L.; 362, 6 and 13 L.; 364,8 L.; ch. 18, 396,8 L. On the medical meaning of xa8appoc, 
see Hippocrates, Nature of Women, ch. 18, 7.338, 17 L. and Diseases of Women 2, ch. 128, 8.276, 
5L. 

14 Hippocrates, Airs, Waters, Places, ch. 3, p. 192,7, ed. Jouanna (“if any general disease 
descends (on the city) following a change of season"). 
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allude to miasmas or to pathogenic emanations originating from marshes. 
Although marshes are harmful to one’s health, it is to the extent that one 
drinks their water.” 


What became of the use of the word miasma in post-Hippocratic Greek 
medicine? Surprisingly, references to pathogenic emanations contained 
in the air by the term miasma in post-Hippocratic Greek medicine are 
rare. We can contrast the fortune of the word ‘miasme’, which became 
relatively frequent in French medical vocabulary ever since it was borrowed 
from the Greek in the sixteenth century, with the rarity of the term in 
post-Hippocratic Greek medicine in the sense of ‘miasma’ contained in 
the air. For example, we do not find the term in the Aristotelian corpus. 
Even the historian Diodorus, who uses the miasmatic theory to explain the 
‘plague’ of Athens, does not use the word miasma to refer to the fumes 
rising from heated and putrefied stagnant waters, which pollute the air. He 
speaks of thick and foul-smelling ‘vapours’ (&tuiðaç) which, once ‘exhaled’ 
(dvobvpiwpevas), pollute (StapSeipetv) the surrounding air. 

In the medical literature between Hippocrates and Galen, we find the 
word miasma (in its technical sense) in a single passage, a discussion of 
various kinds of water by Rufus of Ephesus preserved in Oribasius. It is 
concerned with ‘miasmas’ from the earth that are washed away by rain 
water.” The use of terms related to miasma to refer to causes of pestilence 
is no more frequent. In this regard, there is a significant gloss by Erotian 
on a passage from Breaths, the first text to formulate the miasmatic theory 
of pestilences. It shows the need to explain the participle memiasmenon, 
‘stained’, describing the air, by ‘having become pestilential’.* It is proof that, 


15 Hippocrates, Airs, Waters, Places, ch. 7, pp. 199,10—201,15, ed. Jouanna. According to the 
author of Airs, Waters, Places, stagnant waters are harmful in all uses. 

16 Diodorus of Sicily 12.58.3. Similarly, when he describes the pestilence that decimated 
the Carthaginians during their siege of Syracuse (396-395), Diodorus understands the 
prompting causes of the disease to be the bad smell originating from the dead bodies and 
the putrefaction originating from the marshes (thv dd tôv £Aàv onneðóva); but the word 
miasma is not used. Indeed, Diodorus never uses the word miasma. 

17 Rufus of Ephesus, quoted by Oribasius (Coll. Med. 5.3.9, p. 118,2 Raeder): prdcpata 
Matthaei; pippicpata codd. Aretaeus of Cappadocia (first century AD) uses the word miasma 
once, but in the sense of ‘stain of spilt blood’, in his discussion of the treatment of epilepsy 
(7.7-8, Hude? p. 154,3-6): “I have seen people place a vial on a man's recently cut wound, and 
drink his blood. They exclaim, Oh power of the present need, treat one wrong by another 
wrong, this stain (jt&opert1)! Whether people were cured by this, no one can tell me exactly." 

18 Erotian (ed. Nachmanson M 8, p. 60, 1. 1) s.v. pepiagpévov Aory®ðeç yeyovdc. = Breaths, 
ch. 5 (quoted above). 
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in the age of Nero, the technical use of terms related to miasma had become 
so rare that they needed an explanation. However, an important text by 
Galen, where the word miasma is used, is the most precise continuance 
we find of the connection between miasma and disease present in the 
Hippocratic Corpus. It is a passage from the treatise On Differences between 
Fevers, book 1, ch. 6, and it is, moreover, the only passage where Galen 
uses the noun miasma.” It is not surprising to note that in Galen, as in the 
Hippocratic treatise Breaths, this word refers to the ‘miasmas’ carried by the 
air in a pestilential fever. Here is a translation of the whole passage: 


The constitutions of the air that surrounds us, when they are quite warm, like 
those that occur especially during the rising of the Dog Star, directly warm the 
heart itself through inhalation; moreover, since they surround the body, they 
make all of it warm, in particular the arteries, since these attract something 
from the substance of the air that surrounds us; through all these things the 
heart is necessarily affected, becoming excessively hot and first and foremost 
reaching a feverish state, which it transmits to the whole body. 


In pestilential constitutions (Aotwwdets), the inhalation (of air) is the most 
important cause. For, if the fever is sometimes caused by the humours in 
the body that are susceptible to causing putrefaction, when the living being 
receives a slight impetus from the ambient air for the beginning of the 
fever, most often it is following inhalation that the fever starts, inhalation of 
the surrounding air which is polluted (uiavGévtos) by putrefied odours (076 
anmesovadoug dvadvpidcews). The origin of putrefaction is either a mass of 
cadavers that have not been cremated, as normally happens during combat, 
or fumes from swamps or lakes during the summer. 


There are times when the starting point of a fever is an excessive heat of the 
surrounding air, as was the case during the pestilence that struck the Athe- 
nians, as Thucydides says: “Since they lived in stifling huts during summer, 
destruction descended onto the bodies.” Due to the presence, following an 
unhealthy regimen, of humours in the body susceptible to causing putrefac- 
tion, the start of the pestilential fever occurred. It could also be, immediately 
after, a flux of putrefying miasmas (wAcpata) coming from Ethiopia, miasmas 
known to cause fever in those whose body is susceptible to being damaged by 
them. 


19 Thus, it is not totally correct to say that in Galen “the terminology has lost all ambi- 
guity” and that the “miasmas were replaced by exhalations" (A. Debru, Le corps respi- 
rant. La pensée physiologique chez Galien, (Studies in Ancient Medicine 13) (Leiden, 1996), 
p. 234). Although the word 'miasmas' is as rare in Galen as it is in the Hippocratic Corpus 
to mean pathogenic emanations contained in the air (one passage in both corpora), it nev- 
ertheless exists. *[See also my “Miasme, maladie et semence de la maladie: Galien lecteur 
d' Hippocrate," in D. Manetti, Studi su Galeno. Scienza, filosofia, retorica e filologia: Atti del 
seminario, Firenze 13 novembre 1998, (Studi e testi 17) (Florence, 2000), pp. 59-92]. 
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Indeed, we must remember throughout our discussion that none of the 
causes can act without the susceptibility of the patient; if not, those who spent 
their time in the summer sun would all have fever, as well as those who are 
particularly active, who drink a lot of wine or who have outbursts of anger or 
who are distressed. If not, I think, everyone would be ill and die of pestilence 
at the rising of the Dog Star. However, as we said, what constitutes a great 
part of the origin of diseases is the susceptibility of the body that suffers. 
Thus, let us assume by way of example that in the air that surrounds us, 
pestilential seeds (omépjato) are introduced and that amongst the bodies that 
are in contact with it, some are full of all types of residues ready to putrefy, 
and the others are without residues and pure. Moreover, let us assume that 
the former have obstructed passages, the state called plethora, an inactive 
life with an excess of nourishment, intoxication, excessive lovemaking and 
indigestions necessarily resulting from all the ways of life mentioned. On the 
other hand, for all the other bodies, which are pure and without residues, let 
us assume that they have both good respiration through the unobstructed 
and unrestricted passages, as well as proportioned exercises and a sensible 
regimen. Following these suppositions, you need to reflect on how each of 
these two categories will probably cope with this inhaled putrid air. Is it not 
likely that some will receive the start of the putrefaction from the first breath 
and will deteriorate quickly, whilst of all those who are without residues and 
pure, some will not suffer at all and some will suffer a little, since a return to 
a normal state is very easy for them? Likewise, when the mixture of the air 
differs excessively from its natural state towards wetness or heat, diseases are 
necessarily pestilential and those who suffer above all from these diseases are 
those who are filled beforehand with superfluous wetness, while those who 
practise moderate exercise and follow a well-ordered life style, will remain 
completely unaffected by any of these conditions. This discussion was based 
on a single example, but it proves true for all types of causes. Whoever wishes 
to acquire complete training in this matter, let him read the treatise On 
Antecedent Causes.” 


This passage is important because it presents the different possible causes 
of pestilential fever according to Galen, taking as his example the famous 
‘plague’ of Athens reported by Thucydides. Whilst Thucydides refused to 
hypothesise on the cause (2.48, 3), Galen presents three explanations for the 
Athenian 'plague', which correspond to the theoretical distinctions made in 
the first part of the passage. 

In the theoretical part, Galen distinguishes between two fevers which 
have a general cause: those that originate from excessively hot air (first 


20 Galen, On Differences between Fevers 1, ch. 6, 7.289,4-291,1 K., The treatise On Anteced- 
ent Causes is only preserved in Latin; see the edition by K. Bardong, CMG, Suppl. II, (Leipzig/ 
Berlin, 1937), and by R.J. Hankinson (Cambridge, 1998). 
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paragraph) and those that are produced by the ‘pestilential constitution’ 
of the air. In the second paragraph we find stains and miasmas. When the 
constitution of the air is ‘pestilential’, the most frequent cause of pestilence 
is the inhalation of air which is stained by unpleasant fumes, ie. miasmas 
as they were understood by the Hippocratic author of Breaths. However, 
Galen is more explicit than the Hippocratic author on what is understood 
by these miasmas, since he gives examples: emanations coming from cadav- 
ers that are not cremated, or given off from stagnant waters in summer. We 
find another new term in Galen to refer to these emanations: not d&ndxptots 
as in Nature of Man, but dvadvupiaats, which is an Aristotelian term.” More- 
over, to this most frequent external cause we can add an internal one: the 
presence of humours susceptible to causing putrefaction, on the condition 
that there is a prompting factor (&gopuhv twa) originating from the heat 
of the surrounding air. Thus, the air, in the case of a pestilential constitu- 
tion, can be not only the initial cause of pestilential fevers via the interme- 
diary of miasmas, which are factors of putrefaction, but also a prompting 
cause, in certain cases, through the excess of elemental qualities (heat and 
wetness). 

In the section on the Athenian ‘plague’, Galen very skilfully uses informa- 
tion from Thucydides’ description to uncover these three possible causes. 
First, the prompting factor is a stifling heat caused by the surrounding air; 
then, the internal cause is the presence of humours susceptible to causing 
putrefaction, which are caused by an unhealthy regimen. Finally, the pres- 
ence of miasmas originating from Ethiopia was a cause itself for those whose 
body was susceptible to be attacked by these miasmas. We may recall that 
Thucydides reports the rumour that the disease came from Ethiopia (2.48, 
1 && Al&toníac), although he never mentioned miasmas. Thus, Galen rein- 
terprets Thucydides' text in the light of the Hippocratic theory of miasmas 
formulated in Breaths. Moreover, he adopts the idea that miasmas act in 
a selective way. However, whilst in the Hippocratic treatise this selective 
action differred from one species of animal to another, in Galen it differs 
also from one category of individuals to another. Miasmas have a dangerous 
effect on bodies whose state is predisposed to them. According to Galen, 
the body's predisposition plays a very large role in the origin of diseases. 
He discusses this idea, which he regards as fundamental, using the exam- 
ple of miasmas in the air, which he also calls ‘seeds of pestilence’ (Aotwod 


?! Tt is only from the Aristotelian corpus onwards that we find the term &vaðvpiacıç, which 
is particularly frequent. 
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onéppata).? He thus contrasts those bodies which are full of residues and 
which have obstructed passages, with those without residues and clear pas- 
sages, and he connects this state of the body with regimen, too abundant in 


72 Galen, On Differences between Fevers 1, ch. 6, 7.291,3f. K. The metaphor of the ‘seed’ 
of disease applied to miasmas is a novelty of Galen and is not found in Hippocrates. For a 
detailed commentary on this passage, and on two other passages from Galen where 'seeds' 
of disease are mentioned, see K. Sudhoff, "Vom ‘Pestsamen’ des Galenos,” Mitteilungen zur 
Geschichte der Medizin und der Naturwissenschaften 14 (1915), 227—229; V. Nutton, "The seeds 
of disease: An explanation of contagion and infection from the Greeks to the Renaissance," 
Medical History 27 (1983), 1-34 (taken from From Democedes to Harvey: Studies in the History 
of Medicine, (Variorum Reprints CS277) (London, 1988), XI, p. 5£). However, V. Nutton 
does not mention, in connection with the passage from On Differences between Fevers, the 
relationship between miasmas (twa onneðovwðy pidopata 7.290,10 K.; cf. also onneðovwðovç 
&va upto pavÂévtoç 7.289,18 K.) and seeds (Tiva Aotwod onéppata 7.291,3f. K.), because he 
begins his commentary on the passage after the expression of 'the seeds' appears (i.e. from 
7.291,2f. K.). In On Differences between Fevers, the ‘seeds of plague’ refer to elements outside 
the body that spread through the air (note the clear distinction between seeds and bodies in 
XATA MEV TO TEplEXoV &ppénecOat Tiva Aotto0 omgpuata and 8 ouirodvtwy cwudtwy TH MEV ... và 
dé ...). This appears to be a metaphorical expression meaning the same thing as ‘miasmas’ or 
‘emanations that stain the air’, since there was discussion at the start of the passage about the 
causes of pestilence. Matters contained in the air are the cause of putrefaction (onmedovwdn). 
They enter the body through being inhaled but do not cause putrefaction unless the ‘land’ 
is favourable. There does not seem to be a fundamental difference between these ‘seeds’ 
(omépuata) of pestilence in Galen's treatise and the seeds (semina) of disease in Lucretius 
which exist outside man, originating from the sky or the hot and parched earth, and which 
are carried in the air (De rerum natura 6, 1095-1101) and inhaled by man (Lucretius 6, 1129 f.). 
In Galen, the ‘seeds’ of pestilence are “the origin of putrefaction” (&pxhv tod ohneoðat 7.291, 
17f. K.) that man takes in or inhales through breathing. Of course, these pathogenic ‘germs’ 
do not refer to the same notion as modern infectious germs. This precise meaning of ‘seeds’, 
synonymous with miasmas in the case of pestilence, does not mean that the term refers to 
the same thing in the two other passages (On Antecedent Causes 108, ed. Bardong CMG Suppl. 
II, (Leipzig/Berlin 1937), p. 26; Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 3.7 (Kühn 17 A 239 = 
CMG V, 10, 1, p. 119)). What they share in common is the metaphorical use: the ‘germ’ is the 
cause of a disease, just like a seed is the root of a plant. Nevertheless, in the Commenary on 
Hippocrates’ Epidemics 1, sperma does not refer to an external pathogenic germ, the origin 
of the disease, as in On Differences between Fevers, but an internal residue of a disease in the 
process of coming to an end that can, like a seed, lead to the fever flaring up again in the 
case of a bad regimen. On the other hand, in the treatise On Antecedent Causes, to which 
Galen refers in the passage cited from On Differences between Fevers, the Latin term semen 
seems to mean, as sperma in the last treatise, an external pathological agent which settles 
or does not settle in man, according to whether or not the land is ‘favourable’ (compare 
On Antecedent Causes 108, sed quidam eorum neque omnino habuerunt febrium semina and 
On Differences between Fevers ch. 6 tà Lev (owpátwv) EdOUc ... AeynV Td ovjrceo9ot AnuBevetv). 
Of course, Galen does not think it appropriate to explain what these ‘seeds of fever’ are 
(quae autem sint febrium semina, nunc non preiacet dicere). However, the context is clear: 
it concerns Galen’s polemic against Erasistratus, who denies the existence of antecedent 
causes of fever, such as heat, cold, repletion or tiredness. The expression ‘seeds of fevers’ 
is used with respect to a fever caused not by a pestilential constitution, but by an excess of 
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some and abstemious in others. Some will fall ill at the first breath of pol- 
luted air and will be affected by a grave illness, whilst others will not be ill 
at all, or will be so only slightly and recover easily. 

However, by incorporating bad regimen into the explanation of pesti- 
lence, Galen no longer accounts for the clear distinction established by the 
Hippocratic writers of Breaths and Nature of Man between an unhealthy 
regimen, the cause of individual diseases, and miasmas, the cause of pesti- 
lences. Finally, by adding that the heat of the surrounding air can have a 
direct influence on the body and be the prompting cause of fever, Galen 
seems to adopt the model of causation that we find in Airs, Waters, Places, 
but which did not appear in those treatises that attributed pestilences to 
miasmas or emanations contained in the air.” 


heat or cold in the air. Indeed, a little earlier Galen used the example of a crowd attending 
a show at the theatre under a hot sun where only certain spectators are seized by fever (On 
Antecedent Causes 100) and discusses here the example of cold that does not cause a fever in 
everyone. Thus, the ‘seed of fevers’ must mean in this treatise not the inhaled miasmas, but 
the cold or heat which penetrates man above all through inhalation, and also sweat (cf. On 
Differences between Fevers ch. 6, cited above: “The constitutions of the air that surrounds us, 
when they are quite warm ... directly warm the heart itself through their being breathed in; 
moreover, since they surround the body, they make all of it warm, in particular the arteries, 
since these attract something from the substance of the air that surrounds us”). What is 
certainly common to these three examples of the ‘seed’ of diseases in Galen is not only 
the metaphor of the seed that is at the root of disease, but also an inherent idea behind 
this metaphor, which is fundamental in Galen, i.e. that this seed, whether it comes from 
the outside or not, develops into disease only if it finds a favourable ‘land’ with which it is 
compatible (an unhealthy state of the body caused by an unhealthy regimen). On seeds of 
disease in Galen, compare M. Grmek, “Les vicissitudes des notions d' infection, de contagion 
et de germe dans la médecine antique" (see above, n. 3), p. 62f. 

?3 The difference between Galen and Hippocratic medicine concerning the cause of 
general diseases can also be found in his Commentary on Hippocrates’ Nature of Man (ed. 
Mewaldt CMG V 9,1, p. 62f.). Whilst the Hippocratic doctor contrasts individual and general 
diseases and discusses the causes (passage cited supra, footnote 16), Galen, whilst agreeing 
with the text overall, liberally criticises it, since he did not believe this part to be authentic. 
He criticises the author for being incomplete on the cause of general diseases, which were 
caused not only by the air, but also by an unhealthy regimen shared by everyone, such as 
rotten cereals eaten in a famine (ergotism), or bad water drunk by all the soldiers in a camp. 
Galen also criticises the author for being incomplete on the causes and treatment of general 
diseases caused by air. The Hippocratic author highlights a single cause: emanations (cf. 
vogephv thy àróxpioty) contained in the air. Galen recognises that this is the most general 
cause and he transposes the Hippocratic term &méxetow into his own language, speaking in 
terms of avabupidcets, following a usage that has already been noted (see above, p. 23); he also 
approves ofthe double treatment proposed by the author in this case (to remove the patient 
as far away as possible or to inhale as little as possible). However, Galen adds that air can 
be the cause of a general disease without containing pathogenic emanations, but because 
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In short, Galen reads Thucydides and Hippocrates and reconstructs 
them. Whilst retaining the miasmatic conception of pestilences which goes 
back to the Hippocratic treatise Breaths, he adds more complex explana- 
tions than the Hippocratic ones, both removing fundamental distinctions 
and combining models of explanation that appeared to be exclusive of each 
other, or were at least separate, in the Hippocratic authors. Nevertheless, 
from the moment that Galen admits the transmission of miasmas through 
the inhalation of air, he no longer admits the phenomenon of contagion 
through contact (just like the Hippocratic doctors), despite the fact that 
Thucydides had implicitly observed it.2* However, even here Galen creates 
an original synthesis between observation and Hippocratic theory, since he 
admits that it is dangerous to live with those affected by pestilence; but 
it is because the patients exhale polluted air, which healthy people risk 
inhaling.” 

From Hippocrates to Galen, the theory of miasmas contained in the 
air and the causes of pestilence did not become more rational; it already 
was from the start. However, the details of its physiological or pathological 
processes were made more explicit” and its aetiology more complex with 
the combination and addition of external and internal causes. 

In post-Galenic Greek medicine, the medical use of ‘miasmas’ concerning 
general diseases reappears at Alexandria in Palladius in the sixth century, in 
the introduction to his Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 6. Discussing 
his classification of diseases, Palladius distinguishes sporadic diseases from 
general diseases. Within general diseases he distinguishes endemic diseases 
from epidemic diseases. Endemic diseases are those which are habitual to a 
place due either to the water drunk by the inhabitants or to the orientation 


of the proportion of its elemental qualities in relation to the seasons. This is what I called 
the explicative model of Airs, Waters, Places. Galen also completes the treatment of general 
diseases, when its cause is exclusively an excess of elemental qualities (heat and wetness), 
with a treatment or prophylactic based on the principle of contraries. 

24 Thucydides (2.47.4) notes that doctors were amongst the most numerous to die because 
they dealt most with the sick; cf. also 2.51.4: contagion through treating the sick. Thucy- 
dides provides the first testimonium for the transmission of a disease through contact. 
See M. Grmek, “Les vicissitudes des notions d’ infection, de contagion et de germe dans la 
médecine antique” (see above, n. 3), p. 56f., with bibliography in footnote 19. 

25 Galen, On Differences between Fevers 1, ch. 3, 7.279,11-13 K. Compare Aristotle, Prob- 
lemata 7.8, 887a30 and Alexander of Aphrodisias, Problemata 2.42, p. 64 Ideler. 

?6 One of the new notions compared to the Hippocratic authors of Breaths and Nature 
of Man is that the miasmas or emanations are causes of putrefaction. As A. Debru, Le 
corps respirant. La pensée physiologique chez Galien (see above, n. 19) p. 238, remarks, "the 
vocabulary of pestilence and putrefaction are constantly entwined" in Galen. 
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of places. Epidemic diseases are due to changes in the quality of the air (hot, 
cold, dry, wet) when they do not correspond to the habitual nature of the 
seasons. However, ‘miasmas’ appear during a particular case of epidemic 
disease. Here is the passage: 


It is not only the quality of the air that changes, but it also receives miasmas 
(utd&opata), either coming from cadavers (or) from tombs, or coming from 
stagnant water, from which some diseases also come. And if many people die, 
the affection is called loimos.? 


This passage by Palladius uses the term ‘miasmas’ in the same technical 
sense as Hippocrates or Galen: they are emanations contained in the air. 
In addition, the provenance of these miasmas, which was not clarified in 
Hippocrates, is explained here in exactly the same way as Galen does in the 
only passage where he uses the word ‘miasmas’. We can conclude from this 
that Palladius is directly influenced here by Galen’s treatise On Differences 
between Fevers. This influence is all the more probable because Palladius, 
like Galen, also explains pestilence by referring to those causes originating 
from the quality of the air (hot, cold, dry, wet), and those that come from the 
miasmas contained in the air, whilst these two explanations are attested 
independently in the Hippocratic medical writers. Thus, whilst Palladius 
comments directly on Hippocrates, his reading of Hippocratism on the 
matter of air, miasmas and pestilence, seems to be attributable to Galen. 

It is certainly true that the Greek term miasma, in the technical sense of 
miasmas contained in the air (or in the earth), is relatively rare, although it is 
attested at different periods of Greek medicine, between Hippocrates and 
his commentator Palladius, in the Hippocratist doctors Rufus of Ephesus 
and Galen. It competes with terms completely devoid of religious conno- 
tation (such as ‘emanation’, ‘exhalation’, ‘corruption’). Thus, there is a con- 
trast between the rarity of the Greek term miasma and the frequency of the 
expression “miasmatic theory” used in modern scholarship to refer to causes 
of pestilence, i.e. pathogenic materials contained in the air. This is proba- 
bly asign of the persistence of Hippocratic influence even amongst modern 
scholars, and in this case of the treatise Breaths, which was the first medical 
treatise to present both the technical term and the theory. 


27 Palladius, Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 6 (Preamble, Dietz II, 2, 18-23). 
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DIETETICS IN HIPPOCRATIC MEDICINE: 
DEFINITION, MAIN PROBLEMS, DISCUSSION 


In the classical Greek literature that pre-dates the philosophers Plato and 
Aristotle, descriptions of dietary practice are particularly numerous in com- 
edy, because it is a reflection of daily life. It is perfectly appropriate that a 
paper in this colloquium be dedicated to it.' The historians Herodotus and 
Thucydides, and later Xenophon, also give passing descriptions of the reg- 
imen of men or peoples. However, medical texts are the most important 
witness we have for the regimen of the classical Greeks, whether in health 
or sickness. Indeed, it is in the corpus of the sixty or so medical treatises 
attributed to Hippocrates, an important core of which dates from the sec- 
ond half of the fifth century or the first half of the fourth, that the Greek 
term diaita appears most frequently. In fact, this noun, attested for the first 
time in the sixth century in the lyric poetry of Alcaeus (once), then in the 
fifth-century lyric poetry of Pindar (twice) and the tragic poetry of Aeschy- 
lus (once), appears only seven times in the plays of Aristophanes, despite 
numerous references to diet. The word is used more frequently by the histo- 
rians Herodotus and Thucydides: ten times in Thucydides, nineteen times in 
Herodotus. However, even if we add the twenty or so uses in Xenophon, this 
is no comparison to the Hippocratic Corpus, where the word is found just 
over two hundred times.? Thus, the noun diaita, which appeared relatively 
late in the Greek language, underwent an unprecedented expansion thanks 
to the first medical texts to have been preserved. It is a sign that dietetics is 
at the centre of these doctors' thought, or at least some of them? 


1 J. Wilkins, “L’alimentation des élites sous le regard de la comédie grecque," Jean 
Leclant, André Vauchez & Maurice Sartre (ed.), Pratiques et discours alimentaires en Méditer- 
ranée de l'Antiquité à la Renaissance. Actes du 18e colloque de la Villa Kérylos à Beaulieu-sur- 
Mer les 4, 5 & 6 octobre 2007. Paris: Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, 2008 pp. 157- 
170. 

2 See J.H. Kühn, Ulrich Fleischer, Index hippocraticus, fasc. I (1986), s.v. Siatta; see also 
other related words (Startdw, Staitypa, iaito, Stevorcuxcóc ). 

3 Further details on the history of the family of diaita to its first appearance can be 
found in J. Jouanna, "Réflexions sur le régime des peuples dans la Grèce classique (Hérodote, 
I, 133; Hippocrate, Ancienne médecine, ch. 5; Thucydide, I, 6) et sur le sens des mots de la 
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The historian of food can find a wealth of information amongst these 
early medical writers. It is the first corpus in Greece to offer systematic 
catalogues of food with their different natural or artificial properties. The 
catalogue of the treatise appropriately called Regimen provides the most 
accomplished example.‘ It lists in a clear order the properties of cereals, 
meats and poultry, fish, vegetables and fruits. Amongst a mass of informa- 
tion about food products, their preparation or methods of conservation, we 
learn that the Greeks ate dog, fox and hedgehog.* However, the principal 
originality of these doctors lies not only in having laid out these catalogues 
of food, which pre-date the classifications that Aristotle was to develop, but 
above all in having discussed, for the first time in Greek thought, important 
problems relating to regimen. It is on these important problems that this 
paper on Hippocratic dietetics will focus.® 


We must begin by clarifying what Greek doctors understood by the Greek 
word diaita (iata) (from which derive the English words ‘diet’ and 'dietet- 
ics’), since the modern definition, which restricts diet to food, does not 
correspond exactly to the conceptual understanding of the ancient doctors. 


famille de dicta,” Revue des Etudes grecques, 2008/1, pp. 17-42. Despite its importance, the 
concept of diaita has been little studied. See P. Lain Entralgo, “El sentido de la ‘diaita’ en la 
Grecia clásica," in Athlon. Satura grammatica in honorem F.R. Adrados, II, Madrid, Gredos, 
1987, pp. 485-497, which has a contestable first section on the original meaning of diaita. 
The author reconstructs (without textual support) an archaic diaita connected with the 
concept of microcosm and catharsis (purge/purification), which precedes the development 
from the archaic diaita to a rationalised diaita thanks to pre-Socratic philosophers. See also 
A. Thivel, "L'évolution du sens de AJAITA,” in La lengua científica griega I, J.A. Lopez Férez ed., 
Madrid, 2000, pp. 25-37: A. Thivel’s more philological study uses a hypothetical etymology 
to determine the fundamental meaning of diaita (whose meaning is flexible), rather than 
examining the meaning of related terms, which we can try to establish from the oldest 
attestations examined in the chronological order of appearance. 

^ Regimen 1, ch. 39ff., Joly CMG I 2, 4, 162ff. (= 6,534 ff. L. = Jones 4.306 ff.). See also the 
catalogue of foods at the end of the treatise Affections, ch. 47—60, Potter 5.70-86 (= 6,254— 
269 L.). On these catalogues and the development of dietetics, see R. Joly, Recherches sur le 
traité pseudo-hippocratique Du Régime, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1960, pp. 99-181; W.D. Smith, 
"The Development of Classical Dietetic Theory," in Hippocratica, M.D. Grmek ed., Actes du 
colloque hippocratique de Paris, 4-9 septembre 1978, Paris, C.N.R.S., 1980, pp. 439-448; see 
also, on the place of the treatise Regimen in the history of dietetics, Id., "Regimen, xpfjcic 
and the History of Dietetics," in Tratados hipocráticos, J.A. Lopez Férez ed., VII* colloque 
international hippocratique, Madrid, 1992, pp. 263-271. 

5 Regimen 1, ch. 46, Joly CMG I2, 4, 168, 22-27 (= Jones 4.318 = 6.546,14—20 L.). 

€ On the Hippocratic diet within the study of food in antiquity, see E. Craik, "Hippokratic 
Diaita," in Food in Antiquity, J. Wilkins, D. Harvey and M. Dobson ed., Exeter, Univ. Exeter 
Press, 1995, pp. 343-350; see also Id., "Diet, Diaita and Dietetics,” in The Greek World, A. Powell 
ed., New York-London, 1995, pp. 387-402. 
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In certain Hippocratic treatises, such as Ancient Medicine (which we will 
discuss below); diaita has a restricted meaning of alimentary diet, compris- 
ing food and drink. However, Hippocratic doctors also generally understand 
diaita to include exercise. For example, here is how the Hippocratic author 
of Airs, Waters, Places defines the regimen of inhabitants, which the itiner- 
ant doctor should observe when he arrives in a city that is unknown to him 
and where he is going to practise his art: 


He should consider the regimen (diatav) of the inhabitants, what their pref- 
erences are, whether they enjoy drinking, taking lunch at midday (&ptoty TAI) 
and are inactive, or whether they enjoy exercise and exertion, eat a lot and 
drink little.® 


Exercise forms part of regimen, for the doctor should examine if the inhab- 
itants are inactive or if they enjoy exercise or exertion. This example also 
reminds us that the Greeks established a clear distinction between food and 
drink? Thus, regimen is presented here as comprising three components: 
drink, food and exercise. This technical sense of diaita is a more specialised 
form of its usual meaning, which refers more widely to the ways of life or 
habitual behaviour of an individual or people, including their dwellings; 
food is not always the most important part of the notion of diaita.”° 

If we wish to be more precise about what Greek doctors understood by 
diaita over and above the principal triad of food, drink and exercise, we must 
add some secondary elements, in particular bathing and, sometimes, sexual 
relationships." 


7 See infra, p. 145 and 147. 

8 Airs, Waters, Places, ch. 1, Jouanna CUF II, 2,188, 2-5 (= Diller CMG I 1, 2, 26,2-4 = 
Jones 1.70-72 = 2.12,18—21 L.), with a detailed commentary on the passage in Jouanna, n. 2 
of page 188 (= p. 254f.). We should compare this passage with a fragment of Euripides (917 
Kannicht), where it is said that good doctors should examine “the diets” of the inhabitants of 
the city. The Greek word is the same, but it is used in the plural (Staita¢). On this connection 
between medicine and tragedy, see W. Nestle, “Hippocratica,” Hermes 73, 1938, p. 24 and 
n. 2; J. Jouanna, “Hippocratic medicine and Greek tragedy,” in the present volume, chapter 4; 
A. Guardasole, Tragedia e Medicina nell'Atene del V secolo A.C., Naples, 2000, pp. 77-79, 84, 
269. 

9 Moreover, the distinction is so clear in this treatise that the doctor considers that 
people cannot be both “big eaters and big drinkers”; see Airs, Waters, Places, ch. 4, Jouanna 
194, 1f. (= Diller 30, 13 f. = Jones 1.78; 2.20,10 f. L.). 

10 Tn the second part of the same treatise, which is more ethnographic than medical, the 
word dicta is used in a wider sense of “way of life" (ch. 18 regarding to Scythians’ way of 
life), alongside vópou “customs.” The way of life comprises not only food, drink and exercise, 
but also, amongst other things, the place where one spends one’s life (cf. the two uses of the 
corresponding verb dtattéopot in the same chapter). 

11 The Hippocratic treatise Regimen in Acute Diseases ends with a discussion of baths 
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Finally, diaita can refer to the regimen of people who are in good health 
and to that of people who are sick. When it concerns patients, regimen is 
distinguished from treatment by medicines. Although the parts of medicine 
are not yet clearly defined in this period, doctors do distinguish between 
medicines/drugs (q&ppoxoa) and food (otia) in the treatment of diseases.” 
One of the characteristics of Hippocratic medicine is having developed 
dietetics, in addition to a more traditional pharmacy. 

These admittedly general remarks on what doctors in the classical period 
understood by diaita allow us to see that the French word ‘diéte’ has a more 
restricted meaning than the Greek word diaita from which it derives, since it 
usually refers only to the diet of patients. Moreover, it shows that the title of 
the conference in which this paper was presented, ‘Alimentary practices and 
discourses’ only partially corresponds with ancient doctors’ understanding 
of diet. For ancient doctors, food was only one part of the lifestyle that had 
to be taken into consideration in order to maintain or re-establish good 
health. 

It was necessary to clarify this difference during the paper’s ‘starter’, 
before tackling what constitutes this paper's ‘main course’: the main ques- 
tions that the ancients asked about regimen, and the answers they 
proposed. 


(ch. 18, 2.364-376 L. = ch. 65-68 Kühlewein 1142-145 = Jones 2.120-124 = Joly CUF VI, 2, 
65-67). There is also a discussion of the effect of baths in the catalogue of Regimen, ch. 57, 
Joly 180-182 (= Jones 4.342-344 = 6,570 L.). Sexual relationships are referred to by the terms 
Aayveiy and Aayvevew. See, for example, the catalogue of Regimen, ch. 58 (Joly 182,7—10 = Jones 
4.344 = 6.572,1-4 L.), where it is said that the sexual act thins, moistens and warms people. 
The treatise also discusses other secondary elements, such as sleep and the quality of the 
bed. 

12 For example, Diseases II, ch. 72 (Jouanna CUF X 2, 212, 2-7 = Potter 5.326, 14-20 =, 
7.110,5-10 L.), at the start of the treatment for the condition called ‘anxiety’ (Phrontis): “In 
this case, give them hellebore to drink; purge the head, and after purging the head, give 
them a medicine (p&ppaxov) to drink that purges them from below, and then the patient will 
drink ass’ milk. He will eat food (ctríotet) in as small a quantity as possible, unless he is weak; 
the food will be cold, laxative and will not be bitter, hot, oily or sweet." On the distinction 
between medicines (g&ppaxa) and diet in general (iarta), see Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch.1 
Littré (= ch. 1-3 Kühlewein), which contains a criticism of the Cnidian Sentences, a work that 
is currently lost (apart from a few fragments). After having criticised in this ancient treatise 
the use of medicines based on purgatives (Joly 36,16 = Jones 2.62 q&ppoxa ¿àathpia), the 
author of Regimen in Acute Diseases continues, saying (Joly 37,2f. = Jones 2.64): “even on diet 
(Stattx), the ancients wrote nothing valuable; this is a great lacuna.” We find an even more 
general statement in the treatise Nature of Man, ch. 9 (Jouanna CMG 190,9-12 = Jones 4.26 
= 6.541417 L.) where treatment (Oepoe(n) is clearly divided into two branches, pharmacy 
(pappaxein) and diet (iarta vel čiathuata). 
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To adhere to the conference topic, I will focus above all on problems relating 
to an alimentary diet and leave exercise to one side, without wishing to pass 
over itin complete silence, since the balance between what we call nutrition 
and physical activity was judged essential by one Hippocratic doctor in his 
definition of good health. Yet even when restricting the subject in this way, 
I will have to be selective, due to the breadth of the Hippocratic Corpus, 
which is comprised of some sixty treatises which belong neither to a single 
author nor medical school. I have chosen three areas for discussion: diet and 
peoples; diet and human nature; diet and the environment. 

Concerning the diet of peoples, modern readers will immediately think 
of the Mediterranean diet, which is highly praised by nutritionists and 
dieticians. However, were the Classical Greeks aware that there existed an 
alimentary diet proper to the Greeks and distinct from other peoples? This 
question is prompted by a comparison between two texts which have not, 
to my knowledge, been previously compared: the historian Herodotus and 
the Hippocratic author of Ancient Medicine. 

Let us first consider the passage in Herodotus, who contrasts the alimen- 
tary practices of the Persians with those of the Greeks, during their festival 
meals (1.133): 


The day which the Persians are accustomed to celebrating most is a person’s 
own birthday. On this day they think it normal to serve a more abundant meal 
than on other days; on this day, the rich are served an ox, a horse, a camel or 
an ass, which are roasted whole in the ovens, whilst the poor are served lesser 
kinds of livestock. They eat fewer courses, but more desserts that are not all 
served together. This is why the Persians say that the Greeks eat meals only 
to stave off hunger," because after the meal they do not have any substantial 
dessert, and if it were given to the Greeks, they would never stop eating. 


13 The author of the treatise Regimen; see ch. 69, Joly CMG 202, 1f. (= Jones 4.382,16 = 
6.606,9 L.): “Good health comes from the balance between the two (i.e. food and exercise).” 

14 This interpretation differs from the translations of the twentieth century, which all take 
this phrase in the sense of: “stop eating whilst still hungry,” without considering other inter- 
pretations. In fact, commentaries from the twentieth century do not question the meaning 
of this passage; see W.W. How, J. Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus I, Oxford, 1912 (with 
numerous reprints), ad loc., pp. 114—115, and more recently D. Asheri, A. Lloyd, A. Corcella, 
A Commentary on Herodotus, Books I-IV, Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2007, vol. I, p. 168 
(commentary in English by D. Asheri, who largely reproduced his Italian commentary pub- 
lished in Erodoto. Le storie, libro I La Lidia e la Persia, Fondazione L. Valla, 1988, p. 344, with 
various additions). However, the present translation was previously adopted in the nine- 
teenth century, notably by Pierre-Henri Larcher in his commentary and edition of Herodotus 
(1786; new edition by L. Humbert 1880). For a detailed justification of this interpretation, see 
J. Jouanna, quoted in n. 3. 
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The contrast between these two alimentary practices is seen from the 
Persians’ perspective.5 The comparison rests essentially on the difference 
in size between portions and desserts. The Persians eat fewer portions but 
more desserts, whilst the Greeks hardly eat desserts, but more portions. It 
seems to me that the implicit idea that leads the Persians to judge their diet 
to be superior to that of the Greeks is the notion of pleasure: the Persians are 
gourmets who appreciate desserts, whilst the Greeks, according to them, are 
content with a diet that staves off hunger. 

This contrast between the alimentary practices of the Greeks and other 
peoples is also discussed in a passage from the Hippocratic treatise Ancient 
Medicine, but conversely, the point of view is this time Hellenocentric 
(ch. 5): 


In my opinion, nobody would have even sought for medicine, if the same 
diets (Stoarty ata) had suited both the sick and those in health. What is certain 
is that even today, those who do not use medicine—barbarians and a small 
number of Greeks—maintain (when they are sick) the same diet as those in 
health, only following their pleasure, and would neither forego nor restrict 
the satisfaction of any of their desires, or even reduce the quantity. 


Like the previous passage, this one establishes a difference between the diet 
of the Greeks and that of another people or peoples. However, whilst in 
Herodotus, the Persians wish to show the superiority of their diet over the 
Greeks, the medical writer shows the superiority of the Greeks’ diet because 
it is adapted to the state of the patient. This reversal is due to a change in 
values. According to the medical writer, the superiority of the Greeks is both 
scientific and ethical: scientifically superior because they discovered the art 
of medicine; ethically superior because they know to renounce pleasure 
to restore good health. This notion of pleasure, explained in the medical 
text to describe barbarians (and a minority of Greeks) seems to confirm 
that pleasure is, in Herodotus’ text, the implicit notion that allows us to 
understand the judgement of the Persians. They judge their alimentary 
practices to be superior to those of the Greeks because they have a more 
refined diet whose aim is not (or not only) to stave off hunger, as the Greeks’ 
diet, but also to satisfy their desires and pleasures." Conversely, the Greeks 


15 On the diet of the Persians, see H. Sancisi-Weerdenburg, “Persian Food. Stereotypes 
and Political Identity,” in Food in Antiquity, op. cit. (n. 6), pp. 286—302 (with bibliography); 
see also P. Briant, Histoire de l'empire perse, Paris, Fayard, 1996, pp. 297-306 (the discussion 
concerns the royal table; a single sentence from Herodotus' text is quoted). 

16 J, Jouanna, Hippocrate. L'ancienne médecine, CUF, Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1990, p. 124. 

17 Here appears a problem that was later to be developed in Plato's Gorgias, namely the 
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judge their alimentary practices superior to those of the barbarians in the 
case of sickness, because they know to renounce pleasure and desire in 
order to serve a higher interest: good health. 

This does not mean that the Hippocratic doctor, by contrasting the 
Greeks’ diet with that of the barbarians, had a simplified view that the 
Greeks’ diet was uniform. Apart from understanding that a minority of 
Greeks, like barbarians, did not know medicine, he knows, like other doc- 
tors, that diet can vary amongst the Greeks. 

First, Hippocratic doctors were aware that the Greek diet could vary from 
one city to another. Indeed, the author of Airs, Waters, Places (in the passage 
defining diaita discussed above) recommends that the doctor, on his arrival 
in an unknown city, observe the diet of the city’s inhabitants, implying that 
a city can be characterised by a general tendency of its inhabitants’ diet. 
Herodotus’ testimonium similarly speaks of the simplicity and frugality of 
Pausanias’ Laconian mode of dining, which he contrasts with the luxury 
and sumptuousness of the Persians’ way of dining prepared by the cooks 
of Mardonius. The contrast between Persia and Greece is all the larger 
because the diet ofthe Lacedaemonians was notorious for its austerity, even 
amongst the Greeks.” 

Moreover, doctors observed that within a single city, groups of inhabi- 
tants could differ in their diet. For example, the author of Nature of Man, 
when he distinguishes between individual illnesses caused by individual 
diet and general illnesses caused by the air that is inhaled by all, distin- 
guishes categories of individuals according to the diet that they follow: 
adopting the tripartite division of diaita (drink, food, exercise), he contrasts 
drinkers of wine with drinkers of water, eaters of wheat bread with eaters of 
barley biscuits, and those that do a lot of exercise with those that do little.” 

One of the differences within the Greeks' diet that particularly attracted 
doctors' attention is the number of daily meals: some take a single meal in 
the evening (dinner, detzvov), whilst others take two meals, one at midday 


contrast between the cook (watching over the body's pleasure) and the doctor (watching 
over the patient's wellbeing). 

18 Herodotus, Histories 9.82. 

19 Xenophon, The Constitution of the Lacedaemonians, ch. 2, 5 and 5, 3. 

20 Nature of Man, ch. 9, Jouanna 188, 18-20 (= Jones 4.24-26 = 6.54,1-4 L.). The passage on 
the different diets deserves to be quoted in its context: “It is clear that the diet (và Startmpato) 
of each of us cannot be the cause of disease, since it attacks everyone in turn, young and old, 
women and men and, without distinction, those who drink wine and those who drink water, 
those who eat barley bread and those who eat wheat bread, those who do a lot of exercise 
and those who do little." 
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(lunch, &pıotov), and the other in the evening. The technical medical vocab- 
ulary itself testifies to doctors’ attention to this difference. Indeed, we find 
for the first time in the Hippocratic Corpus a compound Greek verb to mean 
taking only one meal a day: uovoctcetv.? In the classical period, outside the 
medical literature where it appears thirteen times, we find this verb only 
twice, in one and the same passage, at the end of Xenophon's Cyropaedia 
(8.8.9). He describes the diet of the Persians: 


In former times it was their custom (sc. the Persians) to eat only a single meal 
(uovocttetv), so that they might devote the day to activity and exercise. Of 
course, nowadays the single meal (tò povogrtetv) still prevails, but they begin 
to eat at the hour when those who have lunch earliest begin their meal, and 
they spend their time eating and drinking until the hour when those who go 
to bed latest have dinner. 


Thus, this text informs us of another alimentary practice characteristic of 
the Persians, taking a single meal. In Cyrus' time, the single evening meal 
meant that time was not lost to eating, and that the whole day was dedicated 
to an active life and exercise before eating.? However, this ancient practice 
changed into the decadence of the Persian customs of his own time that 
Xenophon wishes to show. Although continuing to eat only one meal a day, 
the Persians spend most of the day eating. 

There is a tendency to contrast the diet of the Persians, comprising a 
single meal, with the diet of the Greeks, who ate two meals a day. However, 


21 The verb povoortety is used three times in Ancient Medicine (ch. 10 bis; ch. 11); three 
times in Regimen in Acute Diseases (ch. 4, ch. 9 bis Littré); cf. once in Regimen in Acute 
Diseases (App.), ch. 18 Littré; cf. also Nature of Man, ch. 19 (= Regimen in Health, ch. 4), ch. 22 
(= Regimen in Health, ch. 7); Regimen 3, ch. 81. It is no coincidence that this word appears 
primarily in treatises where dietetics plays an important role; see also Epidemics 7, ch. 3; 
Internal Affections, ch. 20; Diseases of Women 1, ch. 11. We also find the noun povoartiy, both 
in treatises where we also find the verb (Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 9; Regimen, ch. 60 bis 
and ch. 68), or in other treatises (Epidemics 2, 2, ch. 1; Affections, ch. 43; Diseases of Women 2, 
ch. 110). There is no corresponding compound term to refer to taking two meals a day. The 
opposite of puovoctcety is dig orteîsða (Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 4 and ch. 9 Littré), or 
else the verb àpietáv or the noun dgio twr are used to refer to the act of taking lunch, which 
equates to two meals a day; for example, see Airs, Waters, Places, ch. 1 (quoted supra, p. 139): 
the fact of asking if the inhabitants take lunch comes down to asking if they have two daily 
meals, since the evening meal is eaten by everyone. On povoctrety, see the brief comments by 
C. Moussy, Recherches sur tpépw et les verbes significant "nourrir" (Etudes et Commentaires 
70), Paris, Klincksieck, 1969, p. 107. 

22 [n fact, when Xenophon speaks of Cyrus himself, he says that he did not have dinner 
without having first sweated from exercise (Cyropaedia 8.1.38). The use of a single meal 
amongst Persians is confirmed by Herodotus (7.120), where he alludes to Xerxes' diet, who 
did not eat lunch. 
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as we saw from the references in the medical texts, the alimentary practices 
of the Greeks varied from one Greek city to the other, and within the same 
city between its inhabitants. 

In short, the response to the question whether there was such a thing as 
a Greek diet as opposed to the diet of other peoples varied according to the 
point of view one adopted. A historian like Herodotus could record the point 
of view of the Persians, contrasting their alimentary customs with those of 
the Greeks.? A Greek doctor could affirm the specificity of the diet adopted 
bythe Greeks for their patients and contrast the Greeks with the barbarians. 
However, the doctors' observations on the diversity of diets adopted by the 
Greeks from one city to another, or within the same city, particularly on the 
number of daily meals, prohibit a simplified view ofthe alimentary practices 
of the Greeks as being in contrast to those of the Persians in the frequency 
of meals. 


We turn now to our second problem of the relationship between diet and 
the nature of man. 

The Greeks' superiority over the barbarians comes, as we have just seen, 
from their discovery of medicine. How did the Greeks discover it? According 
to the author of Ancient Medicine, it was because they were forced to modify 
their diet in order to adapt it to the different states of the patient, and 
they were successful in doing this. This necessary adaptation of diet to the 
nature of man, whether he is ill or in good health, forms the basis of a long 
history of dietetics that this medical writer retraces, beginning with the first 
discovery of the diet of people in good health, before coming to successive 


?3 Herodotus presents more points of view on the dietary differences by varying the 
perspective within the peoples themselves that the Greeks considered to be barbarians. 
In the story about Cambyses’ campaign against the ‘long lived’ Ethiopians (book 3, ch. 22 
and 23), Herodotus contrasts the Ethiopian and Persian diet and the relationship between 
diet and length of life: the diet of the Persians, who live on average eighty years, who drink 
wine and eat bread made from cereals, is contrasted with that of the Ethiopians, who live 
up to one hundred and twenty years, and who drink milk and eat boiled meat. However, 
this time the perspective is that of the king of the Ethiopians, who discovers the diet of 
the Persians by interrogating the scouts that Cambyses had sent because they knew the 
language of the Ichthyophagi (Ethiopians). The king values the wine, one of the gifts offered 
by Cambyses and the drink of the Persians. Having interrogated the emissaries on the diet 
of the Persians, he declares not to be surprised that they do not live very long, since they 
eat “manure,” alluding to the cereals that sprout from the ground, and he adds that their life 
would be shorter still if the harmful effect of their diet was not partially compensated for 
by the beneficial effect of their drink. I thank Paul Demont for drawing this passage to my 
attention. 
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discoveries of diets for patients. It is the first history of dietetics that is 
available to us in western thought. 

In the beginning, the first men had a diet that was similar to that of 
animals. This forceful and bestial diet caused suffering and death. The 
Hippocratic doctor continues in ch. 3 (4-5): 


4. "Pressed by this need, these people seem to me to have sought a diet 
adapted to their nature (tpdqnyv àppióCovcov tů qct), and to have discovered 
the one which we use now. 5. So from wheat [...] they produced bread, 
and from barley they produced cake. And experimenting with several ways 
to prepare this food, they boiled or roasted, mixed and blended the strong 
and uncompounded substances with the help of weaker substances so as 
to adapt it all to the natural constitution and strength of man (mAwccovtes 
TAVTA MPSS THY TOD dvOowmov púow te xal 8voquv). They thought that, in the 
case of foods that were too strong, the nature (7| pvats) of man would not be 
able to overcome them (xpateiv) if he ate them, and that pain, disease and 
death would come from these foods, whilst from foods that he can overcome 
(xpatetv) will come nourishment, growth and health.” 


The author presents the essential idea in the first sentence: that food, in 
order to be beneficial, should be adapted to human nature. The rest of the 
text clarifies that we should understand this adaptation in the context of a 
relationship of forces. Food is defined by more forceful or less forceful prop- 
erties, and human nature must have the force to overcome the ingested food 
so that it might be profitable. What we call digestion and assimilation is seen 
by this medical writer as a struggle of human nature, which must overcome 
the food in order to appropriate it. Finally, to avoid the harmful effects of a 
diet that is too forceful, man discovered different types of food preparation 
designed to eliminate what was too forceful and to enable human nature to 
overcome it. These methods of preparation, the most important of which 
are cooking and mixing, appear to be simple cookery; but, according to the 
Hippocratic author, they are already a type of medicine, because the dis- 
covery of a diet adapted to human nature leads to good health, whilst the 
primitive diet, forceful and bestial, was the cause of suffering, illnesses and 
death. 

The author then considers the discovery of actual medicine, which 
occurred over three stages. These are discussed in ch. 5 (3-5): 


24 On the history of medicine as seen by the first Greek doctors and thinkers, see 
J.Jouanna, “La naissance de l histoire de la médecine en Grèce a!’ époque classique," Histoire 
des Sciences médicales (Centenaire de la Société francais d'Histoire de la Médecine, 1902- 
2002, Paris 29 and 30 novembre 2002), t. 37, n. 3, 2003, pp. 319-329. 

25 J. Jouanna, op. cit. (n. 16), p. 122£; transl. Jones, modified. 
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3. Those who sought and discovered medicine [...] began, I think, to lessen the 
bulk of the foods (ctia) themselves and reduce their quantity to very little. 
4. But they found that this regimen, sometimes sufficient for certain patients 
and clearly beneficial for them, was not so in all cases, since some were in 
such a condition that they could not overcome even small quantities of food, and 
since such patients were thought to need a weaker diet, soups (pùghuata) 
were invented by mixing a small quantity of substances with a lot of water, 
and by reducing the strength of these substances by mixing and cooking. 5. 
Finally, the patients who could not even overcome soups had to refrain from 
these and were put on a regimen of liquids (nópata); these were regulated 
so that they were a fitting measure both in mixture and quantity, refraining 
from administering drinks that were too abundant, or mixed too little, or too 
insufficient.” 


The discovery of medicine rests on the same logic as the previous discovery 
of a normal diet: the patient must have the ability to overcome the food 
he ingests; thus, the force of his diet should be reduced in proportion to 
his state. However, whilst the diet of people in good health had been the 
object of a single discovery, even if it was susceptible to further perfection, 
medicine comprises three successive discoveries: three categories of diet 
corresponding to three degrees of the patient's state of weakness. First, a 
diet based on solid food (attic), then an intermediary diet between solids 
and liquids (soups, ġvọńpata); and finally a solely liquid (nópata) diet. 
However, the author warns against the simplistic view that it is necessary 
to diminish systematically, as a precaution, the force of the patient’s diet so 
that he can easily triumph over it. He says that a diet that is too little or too 
weak is just as dangerous as a diet that is too abundant or rich, resulting 
in the fundamental difficulty, for medicine, of finding the best diet adapted 
to the patient’s condition, which the author expresses in a famous passage 


(ch. 9, 3): 


The tasks of the doctor vary greatly and require great exactitude. Indeed, 
it is necessary to aim at some measure (pétpov). There is no measure— 
neither in number nor in weight—by reference to which we can know what 
is exact, apart from the feeling of the body (tod cwpatos thv atoðyow). Also it 
is laborious to acquire knowledge so exact that only small mistakes are made 
here or there.”’ 


It is the “feeling of the patient’s body,” i.e. how the patient feels, which acts 
as the measure that guides the doctor in his dietary provision. The doctor 


26 Ancient Medicine, ch. 5, Jouanna 124,9-125,4 (= Jones 1.20—22 = 1.580,14—582,9 L.); transl. 
Jones, modified. 
27 Ibid., ch. 9, Jouanna 128,9—15 (= Jones 1.26 = 1.588,13-590,1 L.). 
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should find the point of equilibrium in nutritional provision adapted to the 
patient’s condition that is neither so insufficient as to weaken the patient, 
nor so abundant as to strengthen the illness.” 

From this necessary relationship between food and the nature of the man 
who ingests it, the Hippocratic doctor draws the remarkable conclusion 
that medical research is the source of knowledge about human nature. “I 
believe,” he says in ch. 20, “that in order to have any clear knowledge of 
(human) nature, medicine is the only source."? This knowledge is acquired 
through the study of the different effects produced by different diets on 
different individuals, which allows us to determine categories of individuals, 
for example those for whom cheese is a harmful food. In this way, the author 
of Ancient Medicine openly resists a philosophical medicine that claims, by 
contrast, that dietetics supposes prior knowledge of human nature, as is the 
position of the author of Regimen.” 


However, human nature is not fixed absolutely. It is influenced by environ- 
mental parameters, which the doctor should take into account in dietary 
provision, whether to re-establish good health or to preserve it. We tackle 
here the third category of problems relating to regimen, namely its con- 
nections with the environment. I will deal with two different problems: 
habit, which concerns culture, and the cycle of the seasons, which concerns 
nature, although Hippocratic doctors quote them in the same context. Thus, 
in the Aphorisms (1.17), we read that it is necessary to pay attention to habit 
and the seasons, amongst other factors, in the administration of diet.?! 
Each individual nature is influenced by alimentary habits, which doctors 
must take into account. They warn against the errors of imposing on a 


28 E, Craik, art. cit. (n. 6), pp. 346-347, stressed the notion of ‘Hippokratic balance’. 
However, she does not quote this passage, which shows that Hippocratic doctors were aware 
of the difficulty of attaining this balance. The expression ‘feeling of the body’ is much debated, 
in so far as it is unclear whether it concerns the patient’s feeling of his or her own body 
or the doctor’s feeling of the patient’s body; see J. Jouanna, op. cit. (n. 16), p. 128, n. 8 (= 
p. 174); MJ. Schiefsky, Hippocrates, On Ancient Medicine, translated with Introduction and 
Commentary, Leiden, Brill, 2005, pp. 196-199. 

29 Ancient Medicine, ch. 20, Jouanna 146,9-1 (= Jones 1.52 = 1.620,14—622,1 L.). 

30 The author of Ancient Medicine quotes Empedocles as an example of medicine with 
a philosophical tendency. However, we also find in the Hippocratic Corpus the statement 
that it is not possible to determine diet without prior knowledge of human nature; see the 
statement of the author of Regimen at the start of his work (1, ch. 2): “I maintain that anyone 
who wishes to write correctly on the diet of man should firstly have knowledge of human 
nature.” 

3! Aphorisms 1.17 (Jones 4.106,9f. = 4.468,1f. L.): "Attention should also be paid to the 
season, the region, habit and age.” 
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patient a change of diet that is too far removed from his habits. The most 
thorough reflection on the problem of habit and change is found in the 
treatise Regimen in Acute Diseases (ch. 9 and 10 Littré). Illness requires a 
change of diet. However, it is necessary to avoid too large a change because, 
even in a healthy patient, a change in diet is harmful. To illustrate the 
harm that change can cause to people in good health, the Hippocratic 
authortakes the example ofthe routine of daily meals. We mentioned above 
that certain people are in the habit of taking a single daily meal, whilst 
others are in the habit of taking two. The doctor sets out in great detail the 
perturbations caused by a simple change of habitual diet over half a day, 
adding a meal in some, or taking one away in others. The conclusion is that 
in the dietary provision of patients, no addition or subtraction should be 
made that clashes with their habits, and that even in a healthy individual it 
is better to preserve an unhealthy diet than bring about a rapid change to a 
better one.? This discussion in Regimen in Acute Diseases ofthe importance 
of habit became famous and was lengthily quoted by Galen in his treatise 
On Habits. 

Our bodies are also influenced by the natural cycle of the seasons. To 
protect against these changes, diet should be changed accordingly to coun- 
teract the different bodily effects that the seasons produce. 

The clearest theory of the seasons' influence on the nature of man can be 
found in the treatise Nature of Man. Each of the four seasons is defined by 
two elemental qualities that affect the body: winter is cold and wet, spring 
hot and wet; summer hot and dry, autumn cold and dry.* Thus, a diet should 
be followed whose qualities are opposite to those of the season. Here is the 
diet that the author recommends in winter: 


32 Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 9-10 Littré (= ch. 28-37 Kühlewein), Joly 47-51 = Jones 
2,84—92 = 2.298-328 L. On the problem of change in this treatise, see J. Jouanna, quoted infra 
n. 44 [and in this volume ch. 2]. The dangers of a change in diet contrary to habit are also 
denounced in Ancient Medicine, using the same example of the frequency of daily meals 
(ch. 10-11, Jouanna 129-132 = Jones 2,28-32 = 1.590-594 L.). However, unlike the author of 
Regimen in Acute Diseases, changing from a single meal to two, or conversely from two meals 
to asingle one, is not damaging for everyone, but only for people who are weaker than others. 
The importance of habit is also noted in Aphorisms 2.29. On the vocabulary of change in the 
Hippocratic Corpus, see P. Demont, "Observations sur le champ sémantique du changement 
dans la Collection hippocratique,” in Tratados hipocráticos, op. cit. (n. 4), pp. 305-317. 

33 Galen quotes (ch. 1, Mueller 12,15-16,4) Regimen in acute diseases, ch. 9, Littré. He also 
quotes Aphorisms 2.29 (ch. 1, Mueller 9,1518). However, he does not quote the discussion in 
Ancient Medicine, because he did not consider this treatise to be written by Hippocrates. 

34 Nature of Man, ch. 7, Jouanna 182-186 (= Jones 418-22 = 6.46—50 L.). 
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People who lead a normal life should adopt the following diet: in winter eat 
as much as possible and drink as little as possible; drink should be wine as 
undiluted as possible, and food should be barley bread and roasted meats; 
vegetables should be taken as little as possible during this season; this is the 
best diet to make the body dry and hot.” 


A clearer statement of the necessity to choose a diet that contrasts with the 
effects of the season can hardly be found. In winter, which is the cold and 
wet season, the diet should dry and heat the body. Conversely in summer, 
the diet should be cold and wet in order to provide a contrast with the hot 
and dry season, as the author says most clearly: 


At the start of summer, man will use only soft foods, boiled meats, and raw 
or boiled vegetables and drinks that are as diluted and abundant as possible 
[...] it will be a diet of soft barley cake [...] Such a diet is necessary in summer 
to cool and soften the body. For the season is hot and dry, and makes bodies 
burnt and parched. Thus, one must protect oneself against this through one’s 
way of living.?o 


Unlike these two opposing diets, the diets of spring and autumn are transi- 
tional, allowing the transition from one diet to another, contrasting, one, 
by avoiding changes that are too large or rapid." Thus, the problem of 
change during good health remains the same as dietary change during ill 
health. 

We find a similar discussion of change of diet according to the seasons 
in ch. 68 of another, probably later, Hippocratic treatise, Regimen. The 


35 Nature of Man, ch.16 (Regimen in Health ch. 1), Jouanna 204, 22-206, 3 (= Jones 4.44117; 
6.72,1-5 L.); transl. Jones, modified. He returns full circle at the end of the chapter to winter, 
after having discussed the diet in the three other seasons. Here is what he says on diet in 
winter (ibid. ed. Jouanna 208,5-8 = Jones 4.46 = 6.74,9—-13 L.): “A small quantity of very pure 
drinks, and food as abundant and dry as possible. Indeed, thanks to this diet the patient will 
sustain himself the best and will suffer least from the cold, for the season is cold and wet." 
The two passages correspond and complement each other. The proposed diet is dry and hot, 
which contrasts with a cold and wet season. 

36 Nature of Man ch. 16 (= Regimen in Health ch. 1) Jouanna 206,816 = Jones 4.44, 14—46,26 
= 6.72,10-74, 4 L. 

37 On the springtime diet, see Nature of Man ch. 16 (- Regimen in Health ch. 1) Jouanna 
206, 3ff. (= Jones 4.44,7ff. = 6.72,5ff. L.); and on the autumn diet, ibid., Jouanna 206, 16- 
208, 5 (= Jones 4.46,30-34 = 6.74,4-8 L.). The springtime diet is transitional and should 
allow change from the hot and dry diet of winter to a cold and wet diet of summer; the 
autumn diet is also transitional and should conversely allow the change from the cold and 
wet summer diet to that of a hot and dry winter diet. The concern to avoid great change 
by these transitional diets is explicitly expressed regarding the springtime diet (“to avoid a 
sudden great change”). 

38 Regimen, ch. 68 Joly CMG 194-200 (= Jones 4,368-380 = 6,594—604 L.). 
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author of Regimen follows the same principle as that of the Nature of 
Man, i.e. that diet should be opposed to the qualities of the seasons.” 
However, whilst Nature of Man restricts itself to an alimentary diet, Regimen 
also adds recommendations about exercise. This addition is not due to 
chance, since the author of Regimen defines good health as the balance 
between food and exercise. The main originality of the treatise comes 
from the fact that the author distinguishes between two audiences (ch. 68 
and 69): on the one hand, the majority of people who, due to the needs of 
their profession, do not choose their food or drink, engage in the exercise 
or walks imposed on them, are exposed to the sun or cold more than 
is appropriate and have, moreover, a type of disorganised life (ch. 68); 
on the other hand, the minority of those who are able to refrain from 
other occupations so as to not neglect their health and are convinced that 
wealth serves no purpose without good health (ch. 69)." To each of these 
two groups, the author dedicates a separate discussion. The discussion of 
seasonal diet is addressed to the majority, whilst he reserves for the elite the 
discovery he claims to have made of maintaining or re-establishing an exact 
balance between food and exercise, a balance that, we have seen, he defines 
as good health.? Thus, according to the author of Regimen, alimentary 
practices are an aspect of a two-fold system comprising two contrasting and 
inseparable elements: food and physical activity. Modern doctors say the 
same. 

In conclusion, the first writings of Greek doctors constitute an extremely 
important source for the study of alimentary practices and discourses in 
classical Greek antiquity. This source seems relatively little known outside 
a circle of specialists in Greek medicine, even though medicine made a 
remarkable entrance into studies of ancient dietetics in Food in Antiquity, a 


39 There are close resemblances between the two discussions, although the reason why is 
debated. See J. Jouanna, Hippocrate. La Nature de l'homme, CMG I1, 3, Berlin, 2002, pp. 52-54 
and p. 335. 

40 This definition of good health is discussed at the start ofthe treatise in ch. 2, Joly 124,5-8 
= Jones 4.226,19—228,25: "Man cannot be in good health if he eats without also undertaking 
exercise. For food and exercise, although they have contrasting properties, mutually combine 
for good health; for the nature of exercise is to use up what exists, and food and drink to 
replenish what is lost." 

^! On these two diets and two groups of audiences, see R. Joly, op. cit. (n. 4), p. 125ff; 
J. Ducatillon, “Collection hippocratique. Du régime, Livre III, Les deux publics," Revue des 
Études grecques 82, 1969, pp. 33-42. 

42 See supra, n. 40. The author reaffirms in ch. 69 (Joly CMG 202, 1f. = Jones 4.38239f. = 
6.606,9 L.) the understanding of good health as a balance between food and exercise (“good 
health comes from the mutual balance" of these two elements). 
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collection of papers published in 1995 in Exeter, one of the editors of which 
is John Wilkins, our colleague from Exeter, who is also present here. 

Due to lack of time, I cannot discuss how these important problems 
tackled by Hippocratic doctors were further developed in Greek medicine 
or philosophy. Unlike the Persians, I do not have the option of multiple 
desserts. I will simply offer here a small dessert, as in the Greeks’ diet, but 
one which, I hope, is worthy of consideration. It is an outcome and expan- 
sion of the doctors’ reflection on the diet of individuals in the contemporary 
political discussions on the diet of the city found in book 6 of Thucydides’ 
History of the Peloponnesian War, in the debate between Nicias and Alcibi- 
ades before the people’s assembly of Athens about the issue of whether or 
not to undertake the expedition to Sicily. The medical metaphor is evident 
at the end of their antithetic speeches, where the two strategies are opposed: 
Nicias proposes, for the good of the city, a radical change of its harmful pol- 
itics of exterior alliance by giving up the expedition, whilst Alcibiades, a 
supporter of the expedition, warns against a radical change of the interven- 
tionist habit of the Athenians, despite being harmful, because it would lead 
to the city’s downfall. We can recognise here the problem of change and 
habit that was clearly and precisely discussed by the Hippocratic author of 
Regimen in Acute Diseases.“ Any dietetic or political programme advocates 


43 Work quoted in n. 6. The fifth part of the work (pp. 336-379) is dedicated to food and 
medicine (Part Five: Food and Medicine). 

44 Thucydides 6.14 (Nicias) and 6.18.7 (Alcibiades). For a detailed comparison of the two 
passages, see J. Jouanna, “Politics and medicine. The problem of change in Regimen in Acute 
Diseases and in Thucydides (Book 6),” in this volume, chapter 2. Recently, G. Camassa, 
"L'idea del mutamento nel Corpus Hippocraticum,” in Medicina e società nel mondo antico, 
A. Marcone ed. (Atti del convegno di Udine, 4-5 ottobre 2005), Florence, Le Monnier, 2006, 
pp. 16-25 (n. 30 and n. 38), whilst recognising the importance of my study, does not share 
my conclusion that the author of Regimen in Acute Diseases criticises traditional treatment. 
He opposes my position (n. 38, "Thus, I think the opposite to Jouanna"), by seeing a criticism 
instead against “a new trend, inspired by relativism" (p. 25), a new trend justifying change that 
is represented by Places in Man. However, this hypothesis does not refer at all to the polemic 
of Regimen in Acute Diseases, which criticises all doctors and not simply a new trend. I quote 
the passage from the Regimen in Acute Diseases ch. 8, Littré (ch. 26 Kühlewein) Joly 47,713 = 
Jones 2.82,4-84,1 = 2.278,8-280,1 L.: “I know that doctors do the opposite of what they should 
do. They all want, at the start of a disease, to firstly dry out the individual over two or three 
days, or even longer, before giving them soups and drinks. Perhaps it seems logical to them, 
at the moment that a great change is produced in the body, to contrast it with a great and 
strong change." The texts are more credible than hypotheses and we cannot ignore them. The 
author of Regimen in Acute Diseases wishes to affirm his originality against all other doctors. 
That he wishes to simplify reality in polemical exaggeration is another story. Besides, it is 
possible that the author of Places of Man who advocates change (cf. particularly ch. 45, Joly 
CUF XIII, 75,4-6 = Potter 8.90,10-12 = 6.340,57 L.: “all change outside the present state is 
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change. But how do we change whilst preserving the health of the individual 
or the social body? This is the difficulty. To recall the both sensible and sub- 
tle analyses of the first Greek doctors is useful, and could even be so today. 


useful to the patient, since if he does not change, the harm increases”), could represent the 
practice criticised by the author of Regimen in Acute Diseases; cf. ed. Joly (CUF VI, 2, 1972, 
p. 47, n. 2): “we cannot rule out that our author takes this directly from this treatise [Places 
in Man], which could pre-date it.” However, the general nature of the polemic in Regimen in 
Acute Diseases prevents us from establishing a particular link between the two treatises and 
deducing a relative chronology to the effect that Places in Man would be older than Regimen 
in Acute Diseases. 


CHAPTER NINE 


WATER, HEALTH AND DISEASE IN THE 
HIPPOCRATIC TREATISE AIRS, WATERS, PLACES 


Airs, Waters, Places is the only treatise from the Hippocratic Corpus that 
devotes substantial discussion to the effects of the internal usage of water 
on health and disease.! Elsewhere, in some of the dietetic treatises, we find 
brief discussions of water. For example, the author of Regimen in Acute 
Diseases devotes a short passage to water as a drink, but this is only from 
the perspective of the treatment of acute diseases. More surprising is the 
fact that the treatise Regimen, which contains the most detailed catalogue 
of foods and drinks in the Hippocratic Corpus, dedicates only one pithy and 
succinct sentence to water: “water is cold and wet" (ch. 52, 6.554, 7 L. = Joly 
50, 3). There is a great contrast between this laconic declaration and the rich 
discussions in Aírs, Waters, Places on the different kinds of water that men 
habitually drink or use. We can say without any hesitation that it constitutes 
the most fundamental text for the study of the different categories of water 
and their relationship with health and disease in the history of western 
medicine. 


Why is water such an important theme in the treatise, and how are the 
different aspects of water presented? This two-pronged question will be the 
object of the first section of this paper. 

Let us first consider the aim of the work. Airs, Waters, Places belongs 
to the category of treatises written for doctors, although it is uniquely 
addressed to a well-defined category of specialists: practising doctors who 
travel from one city to another. When the itinerant doctor arrives in a city he 
does not know, he must consider the various factors that have the greatest 
effect on health and disease, so that he can impress the inhabitants by the 
accuracy ofhis prognoses and the efficacy ofhis treatment. Atthe start of his 


! There is also another Hippocratic work about water, suggested both by the title given 
to it by medieval manuscripts, On the Use of Liquids and, above all, by its more ancient title 
attested in Erotian, On Waters. However, this short treatise only concerns the external usage 
of liquids (fresh water, sea water, vinegar, wine) in the form of sprinkling, bathing, or vapour 
baths on various complaints. 
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treatise, the Hippocratic author lists the following five important factors: the 
seasons of the year, the winds, the qualities of the different kinds of water, 
the nature of the terrain, and finally, the diet of the inhabitants. The order 
of this list already shows the remarkable place the author accords to the 
observation of water, since he quotes this factor in third position, after the 
climate and the city’s orientation to the winds, and before the influence of 
the terrain and the inhabitants’ diet. What is all the more remarkable is that 
the author sets water apart from the inhabitants’ diet; this is, it seems, the 
only example in the Hippocratic Corpus where this occurs. In Airs, Waters, 
Places, as in the other treatises, ‘diet’ comprises three elements: food, drink, 
and exercise. However, by drink, the author of Airs, Waters, Places means 
wine. Since the diet of the inhabitants of a city could vary, and people may 
or may not enjoy drinking wine, what remains as the liquid that is used by 
everyone in the city is the available water: it is drunk, either alone or mixed 
with wine, and it is used in cooking, not to mention its external usage. Thus, 
it forms part of the environmental factors. 

The importance accorded to water and its separation from diet are even 
clearer in the main body of the work, since two of the five important factors 
announced in the introduction (the inhabitants’ diet and the nature of the 
terrain) are not given a discussion of their own. Thus, the medical part 
of the treatise only includes three main sections. The discussion of water 
occupies a central position (ch. 7-9), following after the passage about the 
orientation of cities towards the winds (ch. 3-6), and before the discussion 
of climate (ch. 10-11). 

The discussion of water is the longest of the three: it takes up one 
hundred and fifty six lines in H. Diller's edition, whilst the discussion of 
the orientation of places takes up only one hundred and thirteen, and the 
discussion of climate only eighty.” Thus, the discussion of water is nearly 
twice as long as that of climate. This is all the more surprising because the 
technical section on water is not, if I may say so, the most attractive for the 
reader who explores Airs, Waters, Places for the first time. 

The importance attached to water in the medical section of the work 
is demonstrated by the fact that it is also discussed in the first section 
on the orientation of cities towards the winds. When the author presents 
the nosological outline of four cities corresponding to the four principal 
possible orientations towards the winds, he talks not only about the winds, 


2 H. Diller, Hippocratis De aere aquis locis, CMG I 1, 2 (Berlin, 1970). *[For a more recent 
critical edition of the treatise see J. Jouanna, Hippocrate. Airs, Eaux, Lieux (Paris, 1996)]. 
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but also about the quality of the water. Moreover, in the third section on 
climate he also alludes to the quality of the cities’ waters. 

Thus, the theme of water has a strong presence throughout the first, 
medical part of the work; not only is the central and longest part of the text 
dedicated to water, but information about water can also be gleaned from 
the two other sections, on the orientation of places and the seasons, which 
precede and follow it. 

Finally, Airs, Waters, Places is the first to extend the medical part with 
an ethnographic section, in which the peoples of Asia and Europe are 
compared, explaining the principal physical and moral differences between 
these two peoples by reference to a system based on the factors listed in the 
first, medical part of the treatise. Thus, it is not surprising that here, too, we 
find a discussion of the quality of water. This is confirmed by the presence 
of the word §éact on the page of the newly discovered manuscript from 
Paris that provides us with the end of Airs, Waters, Places? However, the 
passages dedicated to water in this second, ethnographic part are shorter, 
since climate emerges as the principal factor that explains the physical 
and moral differences between the two peoples, the second being a human 
factor, customs and laws. 

Having seen how references to water are distributed throughout the 
treatise, let us now turn our attention to the way in which the principal 
section on waters is structured. The author (who is, above all, a doctor) 
wishes to demonstrate the influence of waters on health and disease. He 
says this very clearly in the sentence that introduces this section in ch. 7. He 
concludes his discussion of the orientation of cities towards the winds by 
saying: "This is what there is to say on the subject of winds, on those that 
are beneficial and those that are harmful"; and he introduces his discussion 
of water in the following way: "On the remaining subject (i.e. water), I 
wish to discuss those kinds of water that are unhealthy and those that 
are very healthy, the harmful effects or the benefits that normally result 
from water; since water contributes a very large part to good health" (Airs, 
Waters, Places 7, 2.26,8—11 L. = Diller 3416-19). This transition, apart from 
underlining the parallelism between the two principal factors that explain 
local diseases peculiar to each city (winds and waters), shows both the 
aim of the discussion, which will be more nosological than therapeutic, 
and the importance the author accords to this factor. The statement that 


3 *[Par. gr. 2047 A; see ed. J. Jouanna (see above, n. 2), Notice, pp. 108-109 and Text 
p. 247,4]. 
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waters contribute a very large part to good health (ch. 7: mAetotov yàp 
pépoc aupBadetat éc thv vytetyv) recalls a similar phrase that the author 
used previously about astronomy to show the importance of the climate on 
health: *astronomy does not play a small role in medicine, but a very large 
role" (ch. 2: ox £Adyto'tov uépoc TUUBAAAETOL to tpovopi £c INTPLKNV, AAA mto 
TAsiotov: Airs, Waters, Places 2, 2416-38 L. = Diller 26,19-20). 

This important influence of water on health is demonstrated in a well- 
structured section of the text, whose organisation rests on the distinction 
between several important categories of water, generally well delineated by 
introductory and concluding phrases, as is typical throughout the treatise.’ 
The first subdivision concerns stagnant waters of marshes and lakes (ch. 7a: 
29 lines of Diller's edition); the second concerns spring waters (ch. 7b: 35 
lines); the third subdivision (ch. 8) differs from the previous two because 
it includes two categories of water: rain water and snow water. The intro- 
ductory and concluding phrases of this third subdivision are very clear. 
The concluding phrase corresponds to the opening phrase (“I will discuss 
rain waters and snow waters"): "This is what there is to say concerning rain 
waters and waters coming from snow and ice" (Airs, Waters, Places 8, 2.32,17 
L. and 36,1819 = Diller 40,7-8 and 44,3-4). Although these two categories 
are discussed in the same subdivision, they are clearly distinguished in the 
text: first, rain water (34 lines); then, water coming from snow and ice (only 
12 lines). Finally, the fourth and last division (ch. 9) concerns a fifth category 
of very diverse kinds of water, originating either from large rivers into which 
flow other rivers, or from lakes into which flow numerous streams of water, 
or from water carried through pipes over great distances (40 lines). 

We note that this division into five main categories, which here makes 
its first appearance in extant Greek literature, is given no justification; 
the author probably feels no need to do so because these distinctions 
had already been made before him. Hippocrates is our first witness only 
because the scholarly literature that preceded him or that he inherited has 
disappeared. 

Having discussed the overall structure of the section devoted to differ- 
ent kinds of water, let us now turn to a comparison of the structure of each 
of the subsections on the principal categories of water. In contrast to the 
superficial impression of rigidity and monotony given by the stereotypical 
introductory and concluding phrases, we find that the organisation of their 


^ Note that the traditional division into chapters does not respect the natural structure 
of the discussion: only three chapters for four subdivisions and five categories of waters. 
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contents displays great elegance. The author never loses sight of his essen- 
tial aim to show the influence of the different categories of water on health 
and disease. For example, the discussion of mixed water is the longest (40 
lines), because it comprises a kind of short monograph on one of the com- 
plaints caused by these mixed waters, lithiasis, which takes up more than 
half the discussion (26 lines). However, the structure of some passages indi- 
cates that the author’s scientific horizon is much larger. This is particularly 
the case in the discussion of rain water, whose length is almost compara- 
ble to the passage on mixed water (34 lines). Since rain water is best for 
health, the diseases that can occur if it is not boiled are listed in one single 
line. Good health, like happiness, is uneventful. What, then, is the subject 
matter of almost the entire passage? It is a kind of physical treatise on the 
formation of rain water, which is longer than the medical monograph on 
lithiasis. 

A comparison of the structure of these two subsections shows us that 
one of the original features of this treatise, which is a fundamental text on 
the connections between water and health, is that medical knowledge is 
coupled with the knowledge of the ‘natural philosopher’. More precisely, 
that medical knowledge implicitly supposes a prior knowledge of the nature 
of the different waters and their origin, i.e. knowledge comparable to that of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers’ inquiry nepi picews (‘On nature’). It is to this 
prior knowledge that we now turn in the second section. 


In the first passage of Airs, Waters, Places, the author declares that a doctor 
should know the divas of a particular kind of water in order to judge if it 
is favourable to health or not, and he recommends that the doctor examine 
the various kinds of water: 


Moreover, it is necessary to consider the 8vvápuo of the waters; just as they 
differ in flavour and weight, their divas also differs greatly between one and 
the other.* 


I have not translated the Greek word Sdvapts because it is untranslatable. 
Traditional translations such as ‘quality’ or ‘property’ are a lesser evil, since 
they hide the dynamism of the Greek term. The dtvauts of a particular kind 
of water is not only the permanent quality that defines its nature, but also 
its power to act upon a human body. The term ddvayts has, at first sight, a 
meaning that is both physical and biological. It is the point of departure for 


5 Airs, Waters, Places 1, 2.12,6—9 L. = Diller 24,8—10. 
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the natural philosopher, who defines the nature of water and who does his 
best to account retrospectively for a genetic explanation of its formation. 
It is also the point of departure for the doctor who, knowing the water's 
9ovaptc, can determine its pathological action on man. These two steps 
constitute one of the Hippocratic treatise's original features. 

Thus, the 8vapuc of a particular kind of water is fundamental. Certain 
historians of science may wish to see in it proof, amongst others, of the 
predominance of qualitative thinking in Greek science. This is correct; but 
what is most remarkable about this first passage of Airs, Waters, Places is 
that the author does not speak of the Sivas of one kind of water in the 
singular, but of the different Suvdpues of waters in the plural. This approach 
to the problem is radically different from what we find in the two dietetic 
treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus mentioned at the start of this paper: 
Regimen in Acute Diseases and Regimen. These works speak uniquely of the 
properties of water in the singular. Whilst the author of Regimen recognises 
only two properties of water—it is cold and wet—the doctor of Airs, Waters, 
Places highlights first the diverse qualities of water and then, in the course 
of his discussion, distinguishes the numerous possible qualities that define 
its different types. 

Although there is not enough space here to give an exhaustive account of 
all the qualities that can be attributed to water, a few examples will remind 
us of the richness of the range available to the author. Of course, water can 
be cold or hot; and some kinds of water are hot in summer and cold in 
winter, while others are cold in summer and hot in winter. Some qualities 
are expressed in opposites and mutually exclusive; for example, waters are 
clear or cloudy; they are odourless or have a bad odour; they are thin or thick; 
they are sweet or salty. The antithesis of soft and hard waters plays a major 
role in the treatise. Conversely, some qualities are also combined. Certain 
kinds of water can be thick, bad-smelling, discoloured and muddy at the 
same time; others can be sweet, white and light. 

The list of these qualities gives an initial idea of the finesse of the author's 
analysis in his description of waters, and it poses the problem of how 
these qualitative measurements were carried out. The variety of qualities 
presupposes that the doctor has to use several senses: sight (for example, 
clear or muddy waters; white or discoloured waters); smell (waters can 
have a good or bad odour); taste (fresh or salted waters). The author also 
pays attention to culinary matters: waters can be more or less favourable to 
cooking; they can be drunk with more or less wine. For certain qualities, we 
do not know exactly what allowed them to be determined (for example, soft 
or hard waters). 
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In the particular case of light or heavy water, we may wonder if the author 
had recourse to quantitative means of investigation, ie. if he weighed the 
water. It is certain that in later times, water was weighed with scales. For 
example, in Athenaeus’ Deipnosophists (2.43 b), it is said: “having weighed 
the water from the Pirenian Spring at Corinth, I found it to be the lightest 
of all Greece.” Another passage in Athenaeus, in the same context, confirms 
that we are talking about weighing with scales; “the waters neighbouring 
the mines which surround Pangaeum weigh 96 drachmas a cotyle in winter, 
and in summer 46" (2.42a—b). Of course, the testimony of Athenaeus does 
not necessarily prove that water was weighed in Hippocrates' time. Indeed, 
we could argue that the lightness or heaviness comes from the impression 
left by water's taste. In the same discussion of water, Athenaeus says (2.42 
a): "Other waters are like a solid body and have a similar density, such as the 
water of Troezen, which when tasted, fills the mouth." We also find evidence 
in the Hippocratic Corpus that weight did not necessarily serve doctors in 
Hippocrates' time as a criterion for the lightness of water. In Epidemics 2 and 
Aphorisms, the criterion for the lightness of water is the fact that it warms 
up and cools down rapidly.: However, it seems completely unambiguous 
in Airs, Waters, Places that its author distinguishes between flavour and 
weight from the very first sentence, where he advises the doctor to take 
waters into account: "Waters," he says, "differ by their taste in the mouth 
and by their weight" (otaĝu®).” Since he speaks explicitly of weight, and 
talks about taste in the mouth and weight in the same sentence, we may 
conclude that he did not rely only on taste to appreciate the lightness or 
weight of the water, but that he weighed the water with a scale. Although 
there is no explicit mention in the rest of the treatise of weighing water 
with scales, we may suppose that the author carried out a quantitative 
measurement of the water. The procedure is worth quoting because it is 
one of the rare examples of quantitative experiments that we find in the 
Hippocratic Corpus. Through this experiment, the author wishes to show 
that water from snow and ice does not revert to its initial nature, but 
loses any clean, light and sweet aspect and preserves only the heaviest and 
weightiest part: 


You can confirm this in the following manner, if you wish: in the winter, pour 
water into a vessel after having measured it and expose it to the open air until 


6 Epid. 2.2, 11. (5.881517 L.) and Aphorisms 5.26 (4.542,12 L.): “The water which heats up 
and cools rapidly is the lightest." 
7 Airs, Waters, Places 1, 212,7-8 L. = Diller 24,9. 
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it is all frozen, and then on the following day bring it inside where the ice 
will thaw; you will find, by measuring the water again when the ice is melted, 
that its quantity is much diminished. This is a proof that, under the influence 
of freezing, the lightest and thinnest part dissipated and dried, and not the 
heaviest and thickest, for that is impossible. For this reason I think these 
waters are the most harmful for all uses, i.e. those waters from snow and ice, 
and those similar to them. (Airs, Waters, Places 8, 2.36, 9-19 L. = Diller 

42, 18-44, 2, Trans. C.D. Adams, modified) 


This is a quantitative procedure, for the same water is measured before 
and after freezing and a reduction is observed in the water's quantity. This 
measurement is not made with scales, but with one of the measures of 
quantity known to the Greeks to measure liquids. It goes without saying 
that, if the procedure is described correctly, his interpretation is wrong, 
since the author immediately infers a qualitative change from a quanti- 
tative reduction. According to the author, if the water has lost volume, 
this means that it has not returned to its initial nature and has lost cer- 
tain qualities. However, this quantitative procedure, although imperfect, 
remains one of the most remarkable testimonies to the author's scientific 
spirit.? 

This procedure highlights a second characteristic ofthe scientist's discus- 
sion of water. He is not content with simply listing the different qualities of 
waters in order to identify subsequently their influence on health and dis- 
ease, but he endeavours each time to explain these qualities by the water's 
origin or the way in which it has come about. 

Concerning origin, we can take different kinds of spring water as an 
example, for their nature and qualities vary between them according to the 
nature and qualities of the terrain from which they spring. For example, 
spring water is hard when it comes from rocks or terrain that contains 
metals such as gold, silver or copper etc. Conversely, waters that come from 
hills of earth are sweet and white and can be drunk with less wine. 

Concerning the way water comes about, we can take rain and snow 
water as an example, which present opposite cases. Rain is formed from the 
lightest (xovgétatov) and the thinnest (Aentótatov) water, which has been 
separated from the rest, whilst ice is formed from the heaviest (Bapttatov) 
and thickest (maydtatov) water that remains after separation from the 
lightest (xoupétatov) and thinnest (Aentótatov) parts. 


8 On this quantitative experiment, see M.D. Grmek, La première révolution biologique: 
réflexions sur la physiologie et la médicine du XVIIe siécle, (Bibliothéque scientifique Payot) 
(Paris, 1990), p. 31f. 
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It is particularly in these comments that the Hippocratic doctor's dis- 
cussion agrees with pre-Socratic naturalism. His long, specialised discus- 
sion of the formation of rain water is the most striking example, and its 
explanations are very similar to those of the sixth-century Ionian philoso- 
phers (Anaximander of Miletus, Xenophanes of Colophon) and of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, the fifth-century philosopher who continues and renews the 
Ionian tradition.? The lightest part of salted water, in salty bodies such as the 
sea, is lifted, pulled by the sun: it is softened by the boiling of the sun; then it 
condenses and falls again in the form of sweet rain water. It would be prema- 
ture to infer the influence of Diogenes of Apollonia on Hippocratic medicine 
from these similarities, for it could also be a case of independent use of 
common knowledge. Indeed, by drawing on the observation of biological 
phenomena in order to confirm cosmological theories, the doctor's discus- 
sion goes beyond the philosophers’ explanations (judging, at least, from the 
doxographies that have survived). In his specialised discussion of the for- 
mation of rain, the doctor confirms the physical law according to which the 
sun attracts all liquid by reminding his readers of a more properly medical 
observation, viz. that sweat evaporates or does not evaporate depending on 
whether the skin is protected from the sun or not. In any case, the passage 
from Airs, Waters, Places on the formation of rain is exceptionally impor- 
tant for the history of physics in antiquity, since it is the oldest passage to 
preserve a complete and authentic explanation, whilst the opinions of the 
pre-Socratic philosophers are known only indirectly through later, more or 
less simplified, summaries. 

More generally, the collection of passages where the Hippocratic author 
of Airs, Waters, Places endeavours to explain the qualities of different waters 
by their origin or formation is an irreplaceable witness to causality in 
ancient physics. The systematic rigour of the author's explanation does 
not exclude complexity, or even flexibility. One of the signs of such rigour 
in causation is the author's very frequent use of the term aveyxy (‘it is 
necessary) to deduce the qualities of the different waters from the different 
conditions that explain them. Here is the passage on stagnant waters as an 
example: 


? *[Anaximander: DK 12 A 27 (= Plutarch, Epitom. 3.16); Xenophanes: DK 21 A 46 (= Sto- 
baeus, Ecl. 1.31); Diogenes of Apollonia: DK 64 A 17 (= Alexander of Aphrodisias, Commentary 
on Aristotle's Meteorologica 353232, p. 67,12 CAG): "Diogenes says that the cause of the salti- 
ness of the sea is as follows: as the sun causes the sweet part of the sea water to rise, the 
effect is that the part that is left behind and remains is salted." See J. Jouanna, Hippocrates 
(Baltimore and London, 1999), pp. 260-262. | 
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We come to stagnant and marshy waters and waters from lakes. In summer, 
these waters are necessarily hot, thick, and foul smelling, since they have no 
current; but being constantly supplied by rain-water, and the sun heating 
them, these waters are necessarily discoloured ...; conversely, in winter they 
(are necessarily) frozen, cold, and muddy with the snow and ice. 

(Airs, Waters, Places 7, 2.26,12-17 L. = Diller 34,19—24, Transl. Adams, modified) 


Throughout this passage, the qualities of stagnant waters in summer and 
winter are deduced both from their state as stagnant waters and from new 
supplies (rain water) and external influences (sun in summer, snow in 
winter). 

This example of stagnant waters illustrates both the necessity and the 
complexity of the causation, since several factors are taken into considera- 
tion to explain the qualities of these waters and their cyclical evolution. The 
example of spring waters best illustrates the complexity of causation that 
the author accounts for in his physical considerations. The primary factor 
that explains the variety of spring water’s qualities is, as we saw, their ori- 
gin, i.e. the nature of the terrain from which they spring. However, there is a 
second factor that differentiates spring waters: their orientation to the sun 
and the winds. Here again, the author establishes a necessary connection 
between the orientation of springs and the quality of waters. For example, 
having said that spring waters that come from hills of earth are sweet and 
white, he adds: “most to be recommended are those that run towards the 
rising of the sun, and especially to the summer sun; for they are necessar- 
ily clearer, more fragrant and lighter" (Airs, Waters, Places 7, 2.30,9-11 L. = 
Diller 38,6-8). Thus, it is clear in the author's mind that the properties of 
spring waters depend principally on the nature of the terrain from which 
they spring and, secondarily, on their orientation, which can have a posi- 
tive or negative effect on the qualities necessarily resulting from the terrain. 
Springs facing east are best; second are springs that face north; third, springs 
that face west; the most harmful are those that face south. However, the 
author introduces a third factor for the last category. Having stated that 
these springs are the most harmful, he adds: "those waters blown by the 
southern wind are harmful, whilst those blown by the northern are better" 
(Airs, Waters, Places 7, 2.30,20—21 L. = Diller 3816-17). Thus, the predomi- 
nance of opposing winds adds a variable that can change the qualities of 
the waters, which are determined primarily by the quality of the sun, and 
secondarily by their orientation. 

In short, the causal chain, which draws on physical causes to explain the 
different qualities of waters, is both rigorous and complex. It constitutes a 
knowledge that is prior to that of the doctor, in so far as this knowledge 
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rationally establishes the elements that act upon the human body, and 
eventually it allows him to understand certain variables which can change 
these elements and their action on the human body. 


In the third and final section of this paper, we will turn to the strictly medical 
aspect: the influence of the different qualities of waters on different states 
of the body. 

We find that in order to define the different varieties of waters, the author 
uses both qualitative and normative vocabulary. His fundamental question 
is whether waters are good or bad for health. Different types of water are 
judged by their value and ordered hierarchically. The author begins by dis- 
cussing stagnant waters, probably because they are most unhealthy. Indeed, 
he finishes this first section by saying: “Such waters are, in my opinion, harm- 
ful in all applications.” He continues: "Second to them are those which 
spring from rocks,” clearly showing the emergence of a normative classifi- 
cation. However, the author’s logic remains flexible. It is not this normative 
classification that organises the section on waters but, as we have seen, 
the principal categories that remained almost unchanged throughout Greek 
medicine: stagnant waters, spring waters, rain waters etc. Nevertheless, the 
author's normative classification continues to be used through scattered 
remarks in his discussion of these principal categories. Rain waters are the 
best (ch. 8, &ptota), as long as they are boiled. However, the author also says 
which waters are best within one and the same category. This is the case for 
spring water. We saw that the qualities of spring water depend on two prin- 
cipal factors (the nature ofthe terrain and their orientation), and the author 
identifies the best waters according to each of these two factors: concerning 
the nature of the terrain, the best waters (ch. 7, &ptota) are those that come 
from hills of earth; concerning their orientation, the best springs (ch. 7, Xp 
ota) are those facing east. Moreover, the discussion of the orientation of 
springs presents us with a complete normative classification: springs facing 
east are the best (ch. 7, déptota); second-best (ch. 7, Sebtepa) are springs that 
face north; third-best (ch. 7, «pív«) are those facing west; finally, the most 
unhealthy (ch. 7, pavAdtata) are those exposed to the notos, i.e. the south- 
ern wind. 

Despite this rigorous detail, and despite this unprecedented level of 
synthesis, the hierarchy ofthe different types of water and their influence on 
health and disease established by the normative judgements of the author 


10 Airs, Waters, Places 7, 2.28,21—22 L. = Diller 36,24. 
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remains ambiguous. For example, which are the worst kinds of water in the 
absolute sense? We saw that stagnant waters, which were harmful for all 
use (ch. 7: uoy8vjpà mpóc dav yopa), are the worst of all. However, in his 
discussion of snow waters, the author uses a similar phrase and states that 
these are the worst waters for all uses (movypdtate ... Meds &navta yppata: 
ch. 8, 2.36,16-18 L. = Diller 42,24-44,2). How can we reconcile these two 
statements? This is probably one of those questions one is not supposed 
to ask, and which the author himself did not ask. His logic is both rigorous 
and flexible. 

The author is not content with such normative judgements. For each 
category of water, he usually points out the diseases that result from its 
habitual usage. This is not the place to study in detail the content of these 
pathological discussions, whose length and structure varies in ways that 
we cannot always understand." It is preferable instead to reflect on the 
nature of the causal link that exists between the qualities of water habitually 
ingested and the pathological effects that it produces in a human body. 

Nosology appears as the final element in the causal chain, which begins 
with the origin and formation of water, moving onto the qualities of the 
waters and, subsequently, their influence on the constitution of human 
beings. Although nosology concerns living beings, the laws of causation are 
applied with the same rigour as they were to the cosmological domain.” 


11 With regard to the length, the section on rain water (which is, according to the author, 
the best water) is naturally followed by only a short sentence on possible complaints if it is 
not boiled. Conversely, stagnant waters (which are harmful in all uses) are followed by a well- 
constructed nosological discussion. However, one would expect snow waters to be followed 
by a long nosological discussion as well, since they are also very harmful in all uses; but the 
author restricts himself to the observation that these are harmful, without mentioning any 
of the diseases they cause. These diseases are listed by Rufus of Ephesus in Oribasius, Coll. 
Med. V, 3 (Raeder I, 118,11-16): “Snow or ice water, indigestible, is harmful to the nerves, to 
the chest and to the side, it produces convulsions and leads to spitting blood.” With regard 
to the structure of these nosological sections, when discussing diseases caused by waters, 
the author usually mentions them by name only, since he is writing above all for specialists, 
who are familiar with the pathology. However, with regard to the diseases caused by water of 
diverse origins, he discusses at length, as we have seen, the formation of stones in the bladder, 
i.e. lithiasis, and the strangury that results from it. 

1? Expressions such as ‘it is necessary that’ and ‘it is normal that’ are found in the treatise 
in connection with the effects of water's properties on the body or the functioning of the 
resulting pathological processes, and in connection with the origin and formation of the 
waters and their resulting properties. Here is an example where this relationship of cause 
and effect between the properties ofthe waters and the effects that they produce in the body 
is expressed with ‘it is normal that’ (ch. 7, 2.32,8-11 L. = Diller 38,24—40,2): “As for the waters 
that are best for cooking and the most emollient, it is normal that they loosen the stomach 
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Waters that are regularly drunk have a long-lasting effect on the human 
constitution. Stagnant waters provoke a sickly state in those who drink 
them, which the author describes with great clarity: 


The spleen is large and obstructed all the time, the stomach is hard, emaciated 
and hot; and the shoulders, collar-bones, and face are very emaciated and 
thin (indeed, their flesh is melted down and taken up by the spleen, and 
hence they are thin); such people are starving and thirsty; their stomachs are 
very dry both above and below, so that they require the strongest purgative 
medicines. Their disease is congenital (vdoype ... Ebvtpogov) in both summer 
and winter.” 


Apart from the keen sense of observation and the quality of the description, 
which are well-known characteristics of Hippocratic medicine and which 
allow a fairly reliable retrospective diagnosis of malaria, what is revealing 
here is the expression vógnpa ... £óvrpoqov. Normally translated by ‘habitual 
illness’, it actually refers more strongly in Greek to a ‘congenital pathological 
state’. Thus, man’s natural constitution is itself changed by the habitual diet 
of water. Although the author does not formulate it in these terms, we could 
say that water creates a second nature. 

This permanent connection established between water and man’s con- 
stitution is presented, at least implicitly, in the form of an analogy. Man’s 
physical constitution is a reflection of the water he drinks, i.e. he is defined 
by the same elementary qualities of the water. For example, to hard waters 
(ch. 4: oxànņp&) correspond constitutions whose cavities are hard (ch. 4: 
oxAnpas). However, this analogy, based on the belief that these qualities are 
the primary elements that define things and living beings, should not lead 
to a simplified view of the causal relationships that the author establishes 
between the quality of waters and the diseases which affect those who drink 
them. These causal relationships are made more complex by the nature of 
the waters that act upon the patient and by the nature of the patient him- 
self. 

First, there is the nature of the waters that act upon the patient. Some 
of the principal categories of water defined by the author see their nature 
change according to the seasons. For example, stagnant waters are hot in 
summer and cold in winter, meaning that seasons can qualitatively alter 
the waters. This cyclic modification of waters leads to a cyclic change in the 


and make it soften more than any other; whilst waters that are crude, hard and worst for 
cooking, tighten and dry the stomach more than any other.” 
13 Airs, Waters, Places 7, 2.26,18—28,4 L. = Diller 34,25-36,7. 
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health of men. Those who drink stagnant waters are affected by seasonal 
disorders, as well as their permanent sickly state: in summer, dysentery, 
diarrhoea, long-lasting quartan fevers; in winter, other diseases. This single 
example shows the complexity of the causal chain of physical influences 
on human health. A single factor can affect someone either directly or 
indirectly. An important idea found in Airs, Waters, Places is that climate, 
i.e. the alternation of the seasons, affects man directly. In particular, major 
changes in the seasons are the most dangerous for him. This climatic factor 
can also affect man indirectly through the intermediary of the waters. In 
the case of stagnant waters, the seasons change the water’s nature and this 
change determines a particular pathology. 

However, the complexity of the effects produced by water on man results 
from the experiences of the patient rather than the nature of the waters, 
ie. the diverse reactions of different individuals. The same water will not 
produce exactly the same diseases in the same population at the same time, 
and the doctor must take several variables into account. First and foremost, 
age and sex. In his discussion of winter diseases that afflict those who drink 
stagnant water, the author does not simply list a series of diseases as he 
does for the summer, but he differentiates diseases according to age and sex. 
Amongst the young, peripneumonia and delirium; amongst the old, causus; 
amongst women, oedema and leucophlegmatia.^ In addition to age and 
sex, the author also accounts for the state of man and his constitution. For 
example, these two other variables are noticeable in his recommendations 
concerning spring waters. The author begins by distinguishing between the 
state of a healthy man and the state of a sick man, saying: 


Whoever is in good health and strength need not mind, and may always drink 
whatever water is at hand. By contrast, someone who is suffering from a 
disease and wishes to drink the water that is most suitable for this, has the 
most chance of recovering good health by acting as follows.» 


When discussing the choice of spring water in case of sickness, the author 
mentions the variable of the constitution. He continues: 


People whose stomach is hard and prone to heating up, will benefit from 
water that is particularly sweet, light and clear; whilst those whose stomach is 
soft, wet and phlegmatic should choose the hardest, crudest and most lightly 
salted waters, for in this way the stomach will be best dried up. 

(Airs, Waters, Places 7, 2.32,3-8 L. = Diller 38,20—24, transl. Adams, modified) 


14 Airs, Waters, Places 7, 2.28,9-12 L. = Diller 3612-13. 
15 Airs, Waters, Places 7, 2.321—3 L. = Diller 3818-20, transl. Adams, modified. 
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Thus, the patient’s natural constitution determines the choice of the 
water to be administered according to the principle of contraries, which 
is found throughout the Hippocratic Corpus: soft water should be given to 
a patient to drink who naturally has a hard stomach; conversely, a patient 
with a soft stomach should be given hard water. 

Consideration of a patient’s constitution is mentioned not only in ther- 
apeutic contexts, which occupy a relatively minor place in the treatise, but 
also in nosological contexts, which is the author’s principal concern. The 
same waters may or may not lead to sickness, depending on a person’s con- 
stitution. Thus, concerning the final category of mixed waters, after listing 
the diseases that these can cause (lithiasis, nephritis, strangury, sciatica, her- 
nias), the author adds (ch. 9): 


However, these illnesses do not affect all individuals indifferently, and this is 
what I will discuss.!® 


At the root of this discussion are two opposing constitutions: those individ- 
uals whose stomach is flowing and healthy, whose bladder is cool and whose 
bladder opening is not too narrow and does not feel any effect from the 
drinking of mixed waters; and those individuals who have a hot stomach, 
and because of this a hot bladder whose opening is enflamed, who suffer 
from lithiasis and strangury through drinking mixed waters. 

These are the various physical and biological variables that the doctor 
should take into account in order to determine the influences of water on 
health and disease. They account both for the innate (i.e. the natural consti- 
tution) and the acquired (i.e. environmental influences) as explanatory fac- 
tors of pathological phenomena. This is an interesting approach, reflected 
by modern medicine's growing understanding of disease as the result of a 
permanent dialectic between the innate (our genetic heritage, currently in 
the process ofa complete inventory) and the acquired (environmental influ- 
ences). 


What influence did this ground-breaking text have on fourth-century philo- 
sophical literature, and on technical medical literature in Greece and Rome 
more generally? This is an enormous field of research that cannot be 
explored fully in this paper. I will simply offer some preliminary remarks 
by way of conclusion. 


16 Airs, Waters, Places 9, 2.38,9-10 L. = Diller 44,17. 
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With regards to fourth-century philosophical literature, we should note a 
parallel between Hippocrates and Plato that was already noted in antiquity 
during Galen’s time: in his Laws (5. 747 d), Plato recommends to the law- 
maker, when deciding on the location of a new city, that he bear in mind 
certain factors comparable to those mentioned in Airs, Waters, Places, and 
in particular the quality of the waters. In his political philosophy, Aristotle 
also insists on the importance of a city's orientation and the quality of the 
waters for the health of its inhabitants (Politics 1330a39-b18). However, Aris- 
totle is closer to Airs, Waters, Places than Plato because he also highlights the 
effect produced by water in a biological context: "Water," he says in On the 
Generation of Animals (767a32f.), “is ingested in abundance, it is present in 
all foods, even in solid foods"; then he adds: *hard and cold waters in some 
cases lead to sterility and, in other cases, to the birth offemales." The author 
of Airs, Waters, Places had previously highlighted that the quality of water 
influenced women's fertility" and had notably remarked, prior to Aristo- 
tle, that hard and cold waters cause sterility.’ The Aristotelian tradition, 
as represented in the many Problemata inspired directly by Airs, Waters, 
Places, offers an explanation for the bad quality of snow and ice water which 
seems to come directly from the Hippocratic text; however, it did not retain 
the originality of its famous ‘quantitative’ experiment, i.e. the measuring of 
water that has been frozen and then unfrozen. 

This impoverishment of the Hippocratic text can also be found in the 
medical tradition more strictly defined. Ancient doctors adopted the clas- 
sification of waters established by the author of Airs, Waters, Places, and 
Charles Daremberg notes that “we find it, with small modifications, in Cel- 
sus, Rufus, Galen [...] Oribasius, Aetius, Paul of Aegina, Actuarius," not to 
mention the Arab doctors such as Avicenna or doctors of the Renaissance 
such as Ambroise Paré. This Hippocratic treatise was read, commented 
upon, cited and used in the medical tradition. Galen, in the second cen- 
tury AD, wrote a commentary on Airs, Waters, Places, preserved only in 
Arabic, but certain passages on waters are cited in Greek by Oribasius at 


17 Airs, Waters, Places 7, 2.2843 L. = Diller 36,15. 

18 Airs, Waters, Places 4, 2.22,6 L. = Diller 30,25. On this connection, see S. Byl, Recherches 
sur les grands traités biologiques d' Aristote: sources écrites et préjugés, (Mémoire de la Classe 
des Lettres / Académie Royale de Belgique: Collection in-octavo; sér. 2, t. 64, fasc. 3) (Brux- 
elles, 1980), p. 81. 

19 See Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights, 19.5; cf. Macrobius Saturnalia 7.12, 25f. The connection 
was previously made by F. Poschenrieder, Die naturwissenschaftlichen Schriften des Aris- 
toteles in ihrem Verhültnis zu den Büchern der hippokratischen Sammlung (Programm der 
Kóniglichen Studienanstalt Bamberg) (Bamberg, 1887), pp. 41-43. 
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the beginning of book five of his Medical Collection. A little later, Athenaeus 
in his Deipnosophists 2.46 c, quotes a fairly long passage from Airs, Waters, 
Places on spring waters.” Of all the discussions of water found among 
ancient doctors, the one that is most comparable to Hippocrates' funda- 
mental account is found in Rufus of Ephesus' Regimen, a Greek doctor from 
the first-century AD.” 

However, many of the rich and original elements of the discussion in 
Airs, Waters, Places on waters disappeared, or were blurred or simplified 
by post-Hippocratic doctors. First of all, this is what happened to a central 
part of natural science that constituted knowledge of causes of the different 
qualities of waters; here, the successors of Hippocrates tend to affirm rather 
than demonstrate. Second, the range of qualities attributed to the different 
waters by Hippocrates is simplified by his successors, as witnessed by the 
impoverishment of vocabulary describing the qualities of water. Some doc- 
tors even abandoned qualitative thinking and solely adopted the criterion of 
weight in order to establish a scale of waters relating to health and disease. 
This theory and method are discussed by the Latin encyclopaedist Celsus 
(2.18.12), who presents the following scale: 


The lightest water is rain water; second, spring water; then, river water; and 
then, well water. After this, water from snow or ice; heavier than these waters 
is that which comes from a lake; the heaviest is that which comes from a 
marsh. It is both easy and necessary to know the nature of water for those 
who look for it. Lightness is measured through weight. 


However, the inadequacy of this method, which had been advocated at an 
earlier date, was exposed by Erasistratus, one of the two greatest doctors 
of the Hellenistic period: "Some test the waters with a scale without a full 
investigation. Indeed, compare the water from Amphiaraus and Eretria; one 
is harmful to health and the other not, although both weigh the same."? 
Finally, after Hippocrates we no longer find equal consideration of the 


20 "Hippocrates, in his work On Places (= Airs, Waters, Places) says that the best waters are 
those that spring from high elevations and hills of earth; for they are clear and fresh, and can 
be mixed with only a little wine; in winter they are warm, whilst in summer they are cool; 
he particularly recommends those whose streams spring towards the rising sun, above all 
towards where it rises in summer; these waters are necessarily clear, fragrant, and light." 

?! The text was preserved in Oribasius, Coll. Med. 5.3 = Raeder I, 117-120. Like Hippocrates, 
Rufus takes into account the orientation of springs and considers that those orientated 
towards the east are best, whilst those facing south are harmful. He also recognises the 
influence of the winds on the quality of waters: "Winds," he says, "those which come from 
the north or the south, will produce a considerable difference." 

22 Quotation preserved in Athenaeus Deipnosophists 2.46, b-c. 
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diverse categories of individuals to explain the diverse influence of the 
qualities of waters. 

I do not wish to imply by this that Hippocrates’ successors did not add 
any positive or new provisions. In particular, the therapeutic aspect, which 
is barely present in Airs, Waters, Places, was later developed. However, we 
would not be exaggerating in saying that this fundamental text remained 
unrivalled for its richness of information, its power of synthesis and, above 
all, its sensitivity to the complexity of the effects of the different waters on 
the diverse categories of individuals. I would like to conclude by apologising, 
in front of the audience, for having once more put so little wine in my water. 
But I will console myself by recalling that, according to the author of Airs, 
Waters, Places, the best water is that which can be drunk with as little wine 
possible. 


CHAPTER TEN 


WINE AND MEDICINE IN ANCIENT GREECE 


In an attempt to dispel the grief caused by the death of loved ones, Helen 
pours into the crater that was used for drinking an ingenious remedy that 
came from Egypt, the land of the most knowledgeable doctors in the world, 
who descend from Paeon, the doctor of the gods. This passage from the 
Odyssey (4,219 ff.) is well known, and is the first attestation in Greek liter- 
ature of a remedy against love sickness. However, what is less well known 
is the reading of this passage by a Greek doctor who lived between Hip- 
pocrates and Galen, Rufus of Ephesus (first century AD), in a discussion of 
wine preserved in Oribasius:! 


Wine is more praiseworthy for health than any other thing; however, anyone 
who drinks it must be wise, if he does not wish to suffer some irreparable 
ill; for wine can encourage heat, fill the body with strength and digest food 
from all parts; and there is no wine that is not harmful so as not to produce 
these effects; but it has, as all other things, some inferior qualities and some 
superior qualities. Wine can also give pleasure to the soul in a certain state, 
since it is the remedy (påppaxov) against grief and, in my opinion, it is what 
Helen poured into the crater. 


This interpretatio graeca of the Egyptian remedy is most certainly incorrect, 
but it clearly shows the important place that wine occupied in the medical 
thought of ancient Greece. 

Wine was believed to be relevant to medicine in several ways. Just as for 
modern doctors, wine was held to be a possible cause of problems and even 
diseases, particularly when drunk excessively; thus, ancient doctors laid out 
precautions necessary for its use. However, what is most unexpected is that 
wine was considered as a therapeutic agent not only for the mind, but also 
for the body; thus, doctors made extensive use of wine in their prescriptions, 
both for internal and external uses. 

The two richest corpora of medical writings on the use of wine by Greek 
doctors are undoubtedly those attributed to Hippocrates and to Galen. 


! Oribasius, Coll. Med. 5.7.1-2 (ed. Raeder, Vol. I, p. 126,26-33). 
2 To give some idea of scale, we find the term olvog 867 times in the Hippocratic 
Corpus. There is still no study on wine in Hippocrates; see the remarks by J.-H. Dierbach, 
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Other Greek doctors whose works are preserved are historically less impor- 
tant, although we should not ignore the work of Aretaeus of Cappadocia 
(first century AD), who mentions wine some sixty times,’ of Rufus of Eph- 
esus (first-second century AD),* of Soranus (first-second century AD) in his 
work on diseases of women,’ or the pharmacology of Dioscorides, a mili- 
tary doctor under Claudius and Nero.5 For many Greek doctors, their work 
is unfortunately known only through fragments.’ For example, the work 


Die Arzneinmittel des Hippokrates, Heidelberg, 1824 (medical use of wine: pp. 59-62); cf. 
J. Jouanna, Hippocrate, Paris, 1992, p. 237f. The works of Laurence Villard have filled part 
of this gap by studying wine and women: “Le vin et les femmes: un texte méconnu de la 
Collection hippocratique” (Revue des Etudes Grecques 1997, pp. 362-380); "Tant de vin pour 
soignerles femmes" (Proceedings ofthe IXe Colloque international hippocratique, Pisa, 1996, 
pp. 219-234). The article by D. Micalella, "Vino e amore: Ippocrate, Antica medicina 20,” 
Quaderni Urbinati 24,1977, pp. 151—155, is of little value, since the interpretation offered there 
rests on a word (àgĝevéa) which is not found in the ancient manuscripts. 

Similarly, there is no study on wine and medicine in Galen; see the paper by J.-M. Jacques, 
quoted in footnote 48; on diet in general in Galen, see V. Nutton, “Galen and the traveller's 
fare," in J. Wilkins, D. Harvey and Mike Dobson, Food in Antiquity, University of Exeter Press, 
1995, PP- 359-370 (wine p. 363). 

3 For attestations of the word ‘wine’ (olvoc) in Aretaeus of Cappadocia, see the index of 
the edition by C. Hude, CMG II, 2nd ed., Berlin, 1958, p. 247f. 

^ On medicine in Rufus of Ephesus, see recently H. Thomssen and Ch. Probst, “Die 
Medizin des Rufus von Ephesos,” ANRW II. 37. 2 (1994), pp. 1254-1292. However, there is only 
a very brief mention ofthe use of wine in dietetics (p. 1285 and n. 215). Rufus spoke about the 
use of wine not only in his work on Regimen (from where the extract cited here by Oribasius is 
taken), but he had written a treatise On wine, mentioned in the Suda and confirmed by three 
independent Arabic witnesses; see M. Ullmann, “Die arabische Überlieferung der Schriften 
des Rufus von Ephesos,” ANRW II. 37. 2 (1994), pp. 1293-1349 (particularly p. 1318 f. VIII Der 
Wein); fragments ofthe treatise On wine were translated into German by M. Ullmann, “Neues 
zu den diátetischen Schriften des Rufus von Ephesos,” Medizinhistorisches Journal 9 (1974), 
PP- 30-37. 

5 The term is used some thirty times. 

$ Dioscorides, Materia Medica 5 (particularly 7-11). To Dioscorides comments on the 
therapeutic virtues of wine, we should compare, in Latin literature, the corresponding 
discussion of Pliny (Hist. Nat. 23.31—51; see also book 14 on vines and wine, with the notes 
in the edition by J. André) and Celsus, De medicina (2.11 to 13, with the notes in the edition 
by G. Serbat, 1995); cf. also Columella, De agricultura 12.19ff. To Greek medical literature we 
may add the sparse comments found in literature on the symposium (Plutarch, Quaestiones 
Convivales and particularly Athenaeus, Deipnosophists 1-2, 25f-40f). On wine in Dioscorides, 
see J.M. Riddle, Dioscorides. On Pharmacy and Medicine, University of Texas Press, Austin, 
1985 (wine in Dioscorides, pp. 142-146). Useful comparisons between these diverse sources 
on the different varieties of wine can be found in the dissertation by H. Bruns, quoted in 
footnote 8. 

7 Onwine in the fragments of Greek doctors, see particularly Diocles of Carystus, a doctor 
from the fourth century Bc (frag. 48, 69, 130, 131, 141 Wellmann *[frag. 114, 120, 237, 238, 182 
van der Eijk]); see also, in the same period, the Athenian doctor Mnesitheus (frag. 41, 45, and 
47 Bertier), with the commentary by J. Bertier, Mnésithée et Dieuchés, Leiden, 1972, pp. 57-86 
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on wine by Asclepiades of Bithynia (first century Bc), which earned him 
the surname of ‘giver of wine’ (oivodétys)® and which, according to Pliny 
the Elder, had given rise to innumerable commentaries, has regrettably 
disappeared.? Asclepiades' enthusiasm for wine was such that he thought 
it rivalled, or very nearly rivalled, the power of the gods.? When medical 
knowledge became encyclopaedic, notably from Oribasius, the doctor ofthe 
Emperor Julian (fourth century AD), Galen became the fundamental source 
of reference to wine. Since Galen takes his great precursor Hippocrates as 
his basis, unknowingly adding decisive innovations, it is clear that the Hip- 
pocratic position on wine remains essentialin the history of Greek medicine 
and should serve as a basis for a discussion of wine in the medical thought 
of ancient Greece. 

"There is no topic more difficult to handle, or more full of detail, see- 
ing that it is hard to say whether wine does good to people rather than 
harming them," declares Pliny the Elder in his discussion of the therapeu- 
tic properties of wine." Despite the importance and abundance of material 
on the subject, it is surprising to see that no study has been published on 
wine in Greek medicine.” This paper does not pretend to fill this gap, but to 


("L'enseignement de Mnésithée sur le vin"); also Praxagoras of Cos (frag. 39 Steckerl). For the 
Hellenistic period, see Erasistratus (frag. 158, 164, 167, 283 Garofalo) and Herophilus (T 256 
Von Staden). 

8 Anon. Lond. XXIV 31; cf. Pliny, Hist. Nat. 7123 ("reperta ratione, qua vinum aegris 
mederetur"). On wine in Asclepiades, see H. Bruns, Quaestiones Asclepiadeae De vinorum 
diversis generibus, Diss. Rostock, 1884, 52 p. (for testimonia on wine found in Asclepiades, 
pp. 40-52). This aspect of Asclepiades' work is not discussed in J.T. Vallance, The Lost Theory 
of Asclepiades of Bithynia, Oxford, 1990. 

9? Pliny, Hist. Nat. 23.32. 

10 Pliny, Hist. Nat. 23.38. 

1 Pliny, Hist. Nat. 23.31. 

12 Although there are numerous studies on wine and the symposium in Greece (see 
in particular F. Lissarrague, Un flot d'images. Une esthétique du banquet grec, Paris, 1987; 
O. Murray, Sympotica. A symposium on the Symposium, Oxford, 1990, with an excellent 
bibliography, pp. 321-344; P. Schmitt Pantel, La cité au banquet. Histoire des repas publics 
dans les cités grecques, Coll. de l Ecole français de Rome 157, Rome 1992, particularly pp. 342- 
348 for wine, with the bibliography quoted p. 342), and although there is a study on wine and 
the sacred (K. Kircher, Die sakrale Bedeutung des Weines im Altertum, Giessen, 1910), there 
is none on wine and health in Greece. The work by R. Billiard (La vigne dans l'Antiquité, 
Lyon, 1913) remains fundamental on vines, the varieties of wine and also the diseases of 
wine; but there is no discussion about wine and diseases. The only study on wine in antiquity 
(Ch. Seltman, Wine in the Ancient World, London, 1957) contains practically nothing on wine 
and medicine. On wine and intoxication in Greece, see the thesis of P. Villard, L'ivresse 
dans le monde grec, Aix-en-Provence, 1988; on wine and euthymia (‘good humour), see 
J. Pigeaud, La maladie de l'áme, Paris, 1981, pp. 477—521. F. Salviat in his excellent article, 
"Le vin de Thasos, amphores, vin et sources écrites," Bulletin de Correspondence Hellénique 
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outline the role of wine amongst Greek doctors in pathology and, above all, 
in treatment, distinguishing between internal and external use.” 


Wine has a power (dtvauis)," an ardour (u£voc),5 which, when consumed 
in excess (moMOog mo0&íc)'5 or drunk unmixed with water (dxpytos),!” can 
cause physiological disorders. The first of these disorders is, of course, 
intoxication; there are numerous expressions to refer to this first cause 
of trouble amongst patients in Hippocrates (¿x peOys, ¿x nóctoc, ex MoT, 
&x xpaimdrAns, ¿E otvov, ex Oc pri&toc or dd oivopAvyins).” The Hippocratic 
doctors are particularly interested in the physical effects of intoxication, 
although they do not ignore its effects on thinking. However, they pre- 
serve the attitude of an objective observer. It is striking to note that the 
medical writings of the Hippocratic Corpus never condemn intoxication. 
We must look to Plato’s Symposium to find such condemnation from a 
doctor: 


Suppl. XIII, pp. 145-196, stresses the need for a history of Greek wine, comparable to that 
which exists for Rome (cf. A. Tchernia, Le vin de l'Italie romaine, Ecole francaise de Rome, 
1986; cf. also M. Gras, "Vin et société à Rome et dans le Latium à l'époque archaique,” in 
Modes de contact et Processus de transformation dans les Sociétés anciennes. Actes du Colloque 
de Cortone [24-30 mai 1981], Coll. Ecole française de Rome 67, 1983, pp. 10671075). On wine 
in Rome, see also J. André, L’alimentation à Rome, Paris, 1981, pp. 162-174; and on wine 
and medicine in Rome, G. Dumézil, Fêtes romaines d'été et d'automne, Paris, 1975 (chap. 
"Médication du vin et santé des hommes’, pp. 98-107) and J.-M. André, ‘Vertu thérapeutique 
du vin et pathologie de l'ivresse à Rome, de Lucien à Pline l' Ancien’, Actes du XII? congrès 
de l'Association Guillaume Budé, Paris, 1989, pp. 450—452. In P. Scarpi (ed.) Storie del vino. 
Homo edens II, Milan, 1991, there is a no discussion about wine in medicine.— The present 
study was meant as a contribution to a Greek publication as part of a collaborative project 
on Wine in Greece led by F. Salviat but which, due to reasons beyond his control, will never 
come to light. I thank Francois Salviat for having requested my collaboration. He is the cause 
that prompted this study, its tpóqactc. 

13 Given the breadth of the subject, we will not discuss the therapeutic properties of the 
by-products of wine (for example, the verjus left by green olives and vinegar), nor of wines 
made from plants outside vine. On the by-products of wine and their use in medicine, see 
M.-C. Amouretti, "Les sous-produits de la fabrication de l huile et du vin,” in M.-C. Amouretti 
and J.P. Brun (eds.) La production du vin et de l'huile en Méditerranée, BCH Suppl. 26, 1993, 
pp. 463-476. 

14 Hippocrates, Ancient Medicine, ch. 20 (1.622,15 L. = CUF ed. Jouanna p. 147,7). 
Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases 17 (2.362,2 L. = CUF ed. Joly p. 64,16). 
Hippocrates, Ancient Medicine, ch. 20 (1.622,15 L. etc. = CUF ed. Jouanna p. 147,7). 

17 Hippocrates, Epidemics 5.86, (5.252,11 L.) etc. 

18 On intoxication amongst the Greeks in general, see the thesis of P. Villard, quoted in 
footnote 12. Compare, for drunkenness in Rome, J.M. André, quoted in footnote 12. 

19 For these references, see J.-H. Kühn/U. Fleischer, Index Hippocraticus, Góttingen, 
1986-1989 s.v. 
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For me, said the doctor Eryximachus, whilst we are determining how many 
cups should be drunk at parties, medicine has shown me a very obvious fact, 
that drunkenness is harmful to man.”° 


Hippocratic doctors themselves seem to consider intoxication as just 
another cause of sickness. According to the Hippocratic writings, excessive 
consumption of wine can cause two types of effects, since wine affects above 
all two parts of the body. Its most frequent effect, most specifically associ- 
ated with intoxication, is on the head; but wine can also act on the ‘cavities’ 
of the body, especially on the ‘lower cavity’. Whatever the affected part, 
the fundamental effect is that of warming, a general property of wine upon 
which all doctors agree. The clearest statement of this belief is found in the 
Hippocratic author of Regimen, who contrasts the properties of wine with 
those of water: “water is cold and wet; wine is hot and dry." Galen's view is 
the same.” According to Rufus of Ephesus, wine “arouses heat" in the body;? 
he believes that, if the same diet were given to two men and one was made 
to drink water and the other wine, we would find a large difference between 
them regarding the quantity of heat in their body.” 

Doctors sometimes seek to explain the evident fact that wine acts with 
predilection on the head. For example, the Hippocratic author of Affections 
declares that the head, when it is warm, attracts wine.” However, normally 
they content themselves with the observation as such. The excessive use of 
wine leads to heaviness of the head (xapnBapin)** and to pain in the head.” 
However, wine can also have far more serious effects on the head and can 
lead even to death. Three Hippocratic case histories record intense fevers 
following excessive drinking, the last case ending in death.” The first of 
these patients suffers a "shaking of the head and particularly of the lower 
lip”; all three are subject to hallucinations. Indeed, wine leads to disturbance 


20 Plato, Symposium, 176 c-d. 

Regimen, ch. 52 (6.554,7 L. = CMG ed. Joly p. 172,17). 
72 On the Powers of Simple Drugs 7.15.2 (12.88 K.). 

Rufus of Ephesus, quoted in Oribasius, Coll. Med. 5.7. 

24 Rufus of Ephesus, On Wine, frag. I § 2 (ed. Ullmann, quoted in footnote 4). If we can rely 
on the longer version of the fragment preserved at the end of a treatise on diet by Ishaq ibn 
Sulaiman al-Isra'ili (quoted by Ullmann, “Die arabische Überlieferung ...," p. 1319), the heat 
given off by wine can be beneficial, particularly for digestion. 

25 Hippocrates, Affections, ch. 2 (6.210,6f. L.). 

26 Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 10 (2.30231 L. = CUF ed. Joly p. 51,18). 

27 Hippocrates, Epidemics 2, 6th sect., ch. 30 (5.138,9f. L.). 

28 Hippocrates, Epidemics 3, 2nd sect. n. 5, 3.46—48 L.; ibid., 3rd sect, n. 10, ibid., 130-132 
and n. 16, ibid., 146-148. 
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of thinking, which is located in the head.” It causes delirium and madness? 
or an attack of aphasia. We even find a most extraordinary case of death 
due to intoxication, but this time for completely accidental reasons: 


A youth who had drunk much neat wine was sleeping on his back in a tent. 
A snake called arges slithered into his mouth. Not realising what he felt, he 
groundhis teeth together and bit off part ofthe snake. He was seized by a great 
pain and brought up his hands as though choking, tossed himself about, and 
died in convulsions.” 


We may suppose, from the mention of the tent, that this young man was 
undertaking military service. Drinking was probably common in these cir- 
cumstances, if we refer to the Against Conon, where the litigant, according 
to the writer Demosthenes, complains about the humiliation at the hands 
of Conon’s sons whilst they were doing their military service together: 


They had encamped near us ... These men constantly used to spend the entire 
day after lunch drinking ... At whatever time the others might be having 
dinner, these men were already drunk ... they used to beat them and empty 
their chamber pots over us, or befoul us with urine; there was no rudeness or 
outrage that they did not commit. 


Wine affects not only the head, but also the ‘cavities’ of the body. Although 
less noticeable than drunkenness itself, its effects are equally damaging. 
Wine is not only dry and hot, but “its dregs are also purgative."* Thus, doc- 
tors warn against accidents of diarrhoea which can be caused by an excess of 
wine.” This occurs particularly amongst heavy athletes subjected to a com- 
pulsory diet, in which they eat a lot of meat and drink a lot of wine.* Various 
pains in the lower cavity’, i.e. in the stomach region, are attributed to wine.” 
An outbreak of hepatitis or jaundice is also attributed to an excess of wine.* 


29 Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 17, 2.362,2f. L. (= CUF ed. Joly 64,16 f.). 

30 Hippocrates, Epidemics 4, ch. 15, 5.154,3f L.; Epidemics 5, ch. 2, 5.204,7 L.; cf. also 
Regimen, ch. 35, 6.520,20—5224 L. (= CMG ed. Joly 156, 5f.). 

31 Hippocrates, Diseases 2, ch. 22, 7.3614 L. (= CUF ed. Jouanna 156, 10); Diseases 3, ch. 8, 
7.126, 18 L. (= CMG ed. Potter 76, u f.). 

32 Hippocrates, Epidemics 5, ch. 86, 5.252,11—15 L., transl. Smith, modified. 
Demosthenes, Against Conon 3-4. 
34 Hippocrates, Regimen, ch. 52, 6.554,7f. L. (= CMG ed. Joly 172,17f.). 
Hippocrates, Epidemics 7, ch. 82, 5.436,22—438,1 L.; Affections, ch. 27, 6.238,10 L. 
The ‘choleric’ complaint of the pugilist Bias in Hippocrates, Epidemics 5, ch. 71, 
5.244,20f. L. 

37 Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases App., ch. 17, 2.476,u-478,1 L. (= CUF ed. Joly 
87,17 f.). 

38 Hippocrates, Internal Affections, ch. 28, 7.240,11 L.; ch. 37, ibid. 258,19. 
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According to Galen, wine, when it is soft and concentrated, is bad for the 
liver (especially in cases of ‘cirrhosis’) and for the spleen.? Most exception- 
ally, wine is considered to be an efficient cause of afflictions of the ‘upper 
cavity’: empyema of the chest,” erysipelas of the lung,” pleurisy and perip- 
neumonia.” The diffusion of wine through the body, in the case of intox- 
ication, leads to other unexpected consequences: according to Soranus, 
injuries received in an intoxicated state heal less easily, and the seed of a 
foetus is attached less easily; thus, a woman should not be intoxicated if she 
wishes to conceive.* 

Although aware of the harmful effects of an excess of wine, doctors qual- 
ified their examinations by considering both the different varieties of wine 
and the different varieties of individuals. Not all wines are equally danger- 
ous, and doctors were careful to differentiate their properties. The dietetic 
catalogues of Hippocratic medicine“ distinguish between numerous vari- 
eties of wine according to their colour (white, dark, straw-coloured), their 
feeling on the palate or their consistency (thin/concentrated, light/full, 
hard/soft, smooth/sharp), their smell (odorous, with a honeyed smell, with- 
out smell), and their age (old, young). The author of Regimen in Acute Dis- 
eases clearly arranges his catalogue according to the harmfulness or use- 
fulness of the diverse varieties of wine and proudly points out that he is 
teaching new things compared to his predecessors.* However, Galen, in his 
commentary on this treatise, complains that the catalogue of wines lacks 
order and isincomplete.^* Thus he reorganises the catalogue of wines, distin- 
guishing five categories of differentiation (colour, taste, consistency, odour 
and property), and enriches in each of the subdivisions the already subtle 
Hippocratic palate, taking into consideration, more so than Hippocrates," 


39 Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates’ Regimen in Acute Diseases 3, ch. 2, 15.633, 9 ff. K. (= 
CMG V 9,1, ed. Helmreich 221,26 ff.). 

40 Hippocrates, Diseases 1, ch. 15, 6.166,15. L. 

4l Hippocrates, Diseases 2, ch. 55, 7.86,5 f. L. (= CUF ed. Jouanna 1944 f.). 

42 Hippocrates, Diseases 1, ch. 26, 6.192,11 ff. L.; compare Aristotle, Problemata 3.1 and 3.6. 

43 Soranus, Diseases of Women 1.38 Ilberg (= CUF ed. Burguiére, Gourevitch, Malinas, 
ch. 12,95-100). 

44 Hippocrates, Regimen, ch. 52, 6.554,8ff. L. (CMG ed. Joly 172,18 ff.); Regimen in acute 
diseases, ch. 14, 2.332,3 ff. L. (= CUF ed. Joly 57, 19 ff.); Affections, ch. 48, 6.258,16—19 L. 

45 Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 14, 2.334,12—-14 L. (= CUF ed. Joly 58, 19- 
21): “These are the facts concerning the usefulness and damage of wine, all facts that were 
unknown by my predecessors.” 

46 Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates’ Regimen in Acute Diseases 3.1, 15.626,4f. K. (= CMG 
V 9,1 ed. Helmreich 218,6 f.). 

47 Several vineyards are quoted in the Hippocratic corpus: the “old wine of Thasos” 
(Diseases 3, ch. 17, 7.160,5 L. = CMG ed. Potter 98, 26); the “strong wine of Crete" (Regimen in 
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the different vineyards, whether those of Asia Minor, from where the physi- 
cian of Pergamon originated (Ariousia in Chios, Arsysia, Lesbos, Tibas, Tita- 
cazenos, Tmolus, etc.) or those of Italy, the country where the majority of 
his medical activity took place (Caecubus, Mt. Falernus, Faustianum, wine 
of the Sabine hills, Sorrentum etc.). Galen is one of the ancient authors who 
quote the most varieties of wine, along with Athenaeus, Dioscorides and 
Pliny the Elder.* The interest for vineyards became such amongst doctors 
after Hippocrates that they seem to have sometimes contributed to the ‘pro- 
motion’ of a vintage. The Hellenistic doctor Erasistratus provided the origin 
of the celebrity of the vineyard of Lesbos. We may add the catalogue of 
Dioscorides to those of Hippocrates and Galen. According to all these cat- 
alogues of wines established by Greek doctors, certain wines affect the head 
more than others. According to Hippocrates, ‘concentrated’ wine leads to a 
heavier head and more troubles of thinking than soft wine.” According to 
Dioscorides, hard wine causes headache.” According to Galen, straw wine, 
which is the warmest wine after yellow wine, affects the head and think- 
ing more so than dark wine, precisely because it is hotter.? What further 
emerges from these catalogues is that certain wines are more harmful than 
others for the digestive tracts. According to Hippocrates, soft wine inflames 
the spleen and liver and produces wind in the intestine. According to 
Dioscorides, soft wines trouble the stomach and intestines. According to 
Galen, soft and full wines travel through the body slowly and aggravate 
rather than diminish the obstruction of swollen organs.** 


Acute Diseases App., ch. 14, 2.470,8 L. - CUF ed. Joly 86,8: uncertain text); the white wine from 
Mende (in Chalcis, and not Mendes in Egypt as the Bailly dictionary suggests!), frequently 
recommended by the author of Internal Affections (chs. 13, 16, 17, 18, 24 [7.200,20; 206,4; 208,20; 
212,16; 228,12 L.]); the “hard and very dark wine from Cos” (Internal Affections, ch. 25, 7.232,3 
L.); wine from Pramnos (Diseases of Women 1, ch. 52, 8.112,1 L.; Diseases of Women 2, ch. 9o, 
ibid., 216, 5; ch. 192, ibid., 370,16; ch. 199, ibid., 382,7 f.). 

48 Some sixty local varieties; see J.-M. Jacques, "La conservation du vin à Pergame au II° 
siècle aprés J.-C.," in Lavigne et le vin dans la littérature, Actes du XII* Congrès de!’ Association 
Guillaume Budé (Bordeaux 17-21 août 1988), Paris, 1989, p. 462. 

?9 Pliny, Hist. Nat. 14.73. 

50 Dioscorides, Mat. Med. 5.6. 

5! Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 14, 2.332,5-7 L. (= CUF ed. Joly 57,22f.). 

52 Dioscorides, Mat. Med. 5.6.3. 

Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates’ Regimen in Acute Diseases 3, ch. 7, 15.646,10f. K. 
(CMG V 9, 1 ed. Helmreich, 228,17 f.). 

54 Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 14, 2.332,8 ff. L. (= CUF ed. Joly 57,25 ff.). 

55 Dioscorides, Mat. Med. 5.6.2. 

56 Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates’ Regimen in Acute Diseases 3, ch. 2, 15.633,14—17 K. 
(= CMG V, 9,1, ed. Helmreich 222,2-4). 
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The harmful effect of wine also varies according to the age and temper- 
ament of individuals. As far as age is concerned, children should not be 
given unmixed wine, but wine mixed with much water so that “it heats 
and parches the stomach less." Like the doctors, Plato varies consumption 
of wine according to age: he prohibits wine amongst young people under 
eighteen, recommends a moderated consumption until thirty, abstaining 
from excessive intoxication, but sees wine as a “remedy” (påppaxov) for the 
elderly. Likewise for Galen, “wine is unhelpful for children, but very useful 
to the elderly."? As far as temperament is concerned, Hippocratic doctors 
had noted that certain constitutions coped with wine better than others: 
“If the head copes well with wine, neat wine is fitting; if not, not,” declares 
the author of Epidemics VI? in the case of heavy and frequent nose bleeds. 
Galen more systematically advises against wine in the case of people with 
a very hot nature, since it produces heat and dryness. It is better for them 
to drink water than wine, or a light and moderately hard wine.” For the 
same reasons, he advises against wine that is too warm in cases of bilious 
people, or those who live in a hot country or during a hot season. Con- 
versely, according to the principle of contraries, such wine is favourable 
for cold and wet constitutions, i.e. for phlegmatics and those who live in 
a cold country or during a cold season.” Besides temperament, doctors 
took gender into account: since women have a wet and cold nature, it is 
advised, according to the principle of contraries, to drink undiluted wine 
instead. 


57 Hippocrates, Airs, Waters, Places, ch. 9, 2.40,5—7 L. (= CUF ed. Jouanna 2111-4); see also 
Nature of Man, ch. 21, CMG ed. Jouanna 214,14-18 (Regimen in Health, ch. 6, 6.80,18—82,2 L.). 

58 Plato, Laws 666, a-c. On wine in Plato, see P. Boyancé, "Platon et le vin," Bulletin de 
l'Association Guillaume Budé, Lettres d' humanités, X, 1951, pp. 149-227; and more recently 
E. Belfiore, "Wine and Catharsis ofthe Emotions in Plato's Laws," Classical Quarterly 36,1986, 
pp. 421-437, and M. Tecusan, “Logos Sympotikos: Patterns of the Irrational in Philosophical 
Drinking: Plato Outside the Symposium,” in O. Murray, Sympotica ..., pp. 238—260. 

59 Galen, On the Preservation of Health 2, ch. 5, 6.334,6f. K. 

60 Hippocrates, Epidemics 6, 6th sect., ch. 7, 5.328,2f. L. 

61 Galen, On Good and Bad Juices, ch. 11, 6.808,4—7f. K. 

62 Galen, On Good and Bad Juices, ch. n, 6.803,11ff. K. 

$3 Hippocrates, Nature of Man, ch. 21, CMG ed. Jouanna 216,2f. = Regimen in Health, ch. 6, 
6.82,5f. L.; cf. also Regimen, ch. 27, 500,2 ff. (= CMG ed. Joly 142,27 ff.). However, not all doctors 
understood women to be cold and wet. In the gynaecological writings of the Hippocratic 
corpus, women are said to be warmer than men in Diseases of Women 1, ch. 1, 8.12,21f. L. 
(“Women have warmer blood than men, and because of this are warmer than men"). This 
statement is by author C (according to Grensemann's denomination). This contrast was 
noted by H. King, “Food and blood in Hippocratic gynaecology,” in J. Wilkins, D. Harvey and 
M. Dobson, Food in Antiquity ..., p. 353. 
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Doctors also took into account the difference between the state of good 
and ill health. There are some diseases where wine is totally out of the 
question. To refer to this prohibition of drinking wine, a Hippocratic doctor, 
the author of Diseases 3, even uses a verb that is not attested elsewhere in 
Greek literature: &owsty, ‘to abstain from wine’.“ The diseases in which wine 
is prohibited are particularly those associated with the head, since wine 
tends to affect this part of the body, or those which are accompanied by fever 
and delirium: of the eight prohibitions of drinking wine prescribed by the 
author of Diseases 3, five concern sicknesses of the head or brain (ch. 1, 2, 3, 4 
and 8); the others concern angina (ch. 10), a lung disease (ch. 7) and lethargy, 
which is an acute disease (ch. 5). During acute diseases in general (pleurisy, 
peripneumonia, phrenitis, lethargy), which are accompanied by heaviness 
of the head or an effect on thinking, one should abstain from straw or dark 
wine, according to the Hippocratic author of Regimen in Acute Diseases.© 
Wine is also prohibited by the Hippocratic author of Affections in cases of 
phrenitis, and in all other cases where there is an effect on thinking. The 
prohibition of wine is sometimes accompanied by the prohibition of sexual 
relations: in a dorsal phthisis, these two prohibitions together should last a 
year.” In surgery, wine is prohibited during the first days following a fracture 
or luxation.® 

To conclude, wine is considered, from a certain point of view, as a drink 
whose ingestion can be harmful, or as a pathogenic agent. It is primarily 
an excess of wine that is harmful. Elsewhere, excess of wine is often cited 
amongst other possible excesses, essentially those of good food and sex. This 
excess renders the power of wine (Sdvaptc, uévoc) too forceful. However, the 
power of wine, even if taken in reasonable quantity, is harmful to certain 
individuals in good health or to certain patients, since they cannot over- 
come the power of the wine, or because the properties of the wine accentu- 
ate the tendencies of their temperament instead of combating them. How- 
ever, this power of wine, if it is used soundly, can also contribute towards 


64 Hippocrates, Diseases 3, eight times: ch. 1, 7.118,17 L. (= CMG ed. Potter 70,18); ch. 2, ibid., 
120,7 (Potter 70,28); ch. 3, ibid., 122,3 (Potter 72,19); ch. 4, ibid., 122,14 (Potter 72,28); ch. 5, ibid. 
122,21 (Potter 74,4); ch. 7, ibid. 126,15 (Potter 76,10); ch. 8, ibid., 128,2 (Potter 76,18); ch. 10, ibid., 
130, 14 (Potter 78,18). 

65 Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 14, 2.334,14-336,1 L. (= CUF ed. Joly 58,22- 
24); ch. 17, ibid., 360,10f. (Joly 64, 1-13). 

$6 Hippocrates, Affections, ch. 10, 6.218,3-5 L.: “wine is not beneficial, since the mind is 
afflicted with delirium, neither in this disease, nor in any others." 

57 Hippocrates, Diseases 2, ch. 51, 7.80,7 L. (= CUF ed. Jouanna 189,6). 

$8 Hippocrates, Fractures, ch. 7, 3.440,16 L.; ch. u, ibid., 458,9. 
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the re-establishment of good health. This explains why all doctors in antiq- 
uity considered wine as a remedy (g&ppaxov); what is more, it is the most 
pleasant of remedies.® 


The idea that wine possesses some therapeutic properties may come as a 
surprise to us: the modern tendency is rather to view alcohol very nega- 
tively. However, some American doctors have recently highlighted statistics 
supporting the fact that moderate consumption of red wine at meals is an 
efficient prevention against cholesterol. Greek doctors did not know about 
cholesterol, but they did not doubt that the use of wine could have a bene- 
ficial effect on health. 

It is well known that Hippocratic medicine accorded great importance 
to people's life-style, both in sickness and health. Several works carefully 
describe the properties of foods and catalogue their use, either according 
to disease or, in the context of prevention, according to places, seasons or 
temperaments. Thus, wine is examined alongside other food and drinks; 
moreover, it has the advantage of great flexibility in application, since it can 
be used undiluted or mixed with other ingredients that weaken or mod- 
ify its effects. “Wine and honey are wonderfully suited to man,” says the 
Hippocratic author of Affections, "if, in health and disease, you adminis- 
ter them appropriately and in accordance with individual constitutions.” 
The theme of appropriate quantity of usage of wine had previously been 
expressed by the poet Theognis in the sixth century BC.: 


Wine drunk excessively is harmful; but if it is drunk wisely, it is not harmful, 
but useful." 


The aim ofthe principal catalogues ofthe varieties of wine mentioned above 
was not only to warn against the dangers of wine, but above all to outline 
its beneficial effect and its use in the diet of those in sickness and good 
health. Wine is firstly considered by doctors as a food: "Drinking undiluted 
wine dispels hunger,” we read in the Aphorisms.” No Greek doctor doubts 
the nourishing ability of wine, even if not all of them use the word ‘food’.” 


$9 Plutarch, Precepts of Healthcare, 19, 132 b; Questions discussed at Dinner 3,647 a. 

70 Hippocrates, Affections, ch. 61, 6.270,15-17 L. 

7! Theognis, 211—212; cf. Odyssey 21,294; see also Panyassis, frag. 2. 

7? Hippocrates, Aphorisms 2.21, 4.476,5 L. Thus, we cannot agree with P. Villard ("Bonnes 
et mauvaises ivresses dans l' Antiquité," in Le vin des historiens, Suze-La-Rousse, 1990, p. 16) 
that the alimentary role of wine was unknown to Greek medicine before Mnesitheus (fourth 
century BC). 

73 Galen, The Properties of Foodstuffs 3, ch. 40, 6.7434 ff. K. 
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It is a tonic: the Hippocratic treatise Sterile Women” gives advice, aimed 
at a man, on procreation, and affirms that a man who is going to sleep 
with a woman should not be intoxicated, but that he should nevertheless 
have drunk wine: “not white wine,” the author clarifies, “but undiluted and 
very strong wine"; this is clearly a reference to dark wine, whose power will 
guarantee the strength of the foetus! Full and dark wines are particularly 
strengthening.” Ever since Hippocrates, doctors have implicitly assumed 
that there is a relationship between wine and blood, the first making up 
for the insufficiency of the latter. For example, the author of Epidemics 67 
recommends, in cases of heavy and frequent nosebleeds, giving the patient 
undiluted wine to drink if he turns pale; on the other hand, he prohibits the 
use of wine immediately after a bleeding." A woman who does not have her 
period at the expected time is being prescribed wine.” Another who suffers 
a red discharge from the uterus should drink little, but drink dark wine 
as undiluted as possible.? Galen explicitly mentions the hematopoietic 
function of wine (aiuétwots).®° Red and thick wines, he argues, are the 
most useful for the formation of blood, since the change from wine into 
blood is, in this case, very easy.* We also read in Latin authors that “wine 
improves men's strength, blood and complexion."*? Thus, it is not surprising 
to see doctors prescribe undiluted wine in certain illnesses. It is particularly 
recommended for ‘cardiac’ illnesses, where it is sometimes “the only means 
of health,” according to Aretaeus.? We also note a ‘homeopathic’ use of pure 
wine that treats like with like: “If, following intoxication, there is a headache, 
drink a cotyle (- 0,27 litres) of undiluted wine," declares the Hippocratic 
author of Epidemics 2.5 

The use of wine as a pick-me-up during the second phase of the diet 
in order to strengthen the patient after subjecting him to a specific diet, 
remained a prescription of doctors throughout the history of Greek 


74 Hippocrates, Sterile Women, ch. 218, 8.422,18—20 L. 


Hippocrates, Affections, ch. 40, 6.250,10f. L. 
Hippocrates, Epidemics 6, 6th sect., ch. 7, 5.326,14-328,1 L. 
77 Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases App., ch. 24, 2.508,79 L. (= CUF ed. Joly 93,15- 
17). 
78 Hippocrates, Nature of Women, ch. 59, 7.398,12 L. 
79 Hippocrates, Diseases of Women 2, ch. 110, 8.238 L. 
80 Galen, Good and Bad Juices, ch. 11, 6.803,1 K. 
3! Galen, Properties of Foodstuffs 3, ch. 40, 6.744,3-5 K. 
82 Pliny, Hist. Nat. 23.37. 
53 Aretaeus 6.3, 12, Hude? 128,23 f.; cf. Pliny, Hist. Nat. 23.50. 
84 Hippocrates, Epidemics 2, 5th sect., ch. 30, 5.138,9 f. L. 
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medicine. We can look, for example, to the remarks that the Byzantine com- 
mentator Stephanus (sixth-seventh century AD) wrote on Galen's prescrip- 
tion to give wine to those who have aches: 


Since he (sc. Galen) wishes to restore those who have aches, since their 
dynamic constitution is weak, he thinks of wine which can be very rapidly 
transformed into a humour in the stomach and be very rapidly transformed 
into blood in the liver and nourish the whole body. For the dosage of wine, 
we must account for all the constitutional elements and most of all for the 
dynamic constitution; indeed, if he is weak, we give him less wine; if he is 
strong, we give him more wine, the quantity that he can digest; but we must 
also take into account age; if he is old, he needs more wine; if it concerns the 
constitution of a person with the strength of age, he needs less wine; we must 
also take into account habit; if it concerns someone who drinks wine when 
they are healthy, we will give him more wine; if not, we will give him less; and 
less in summer, more in winter, and even more in Scythia, less in Ethiopia 
and so on. 


Stephanus, like Galen, clearly affirms the hematopoietic function of wine. 
The dosage of wine prescribed depends on the state of the patient, their age, 
customs, the season and also the country.* Thus, the logic of prescription 
consists in maintaining a balance between the strength ofthe wine and that 
ofthe patient, and opposing the warm quality ofthe wine to the cold quality 
of the constitution (in the elderly) and the environment (season, country). 

The twofold value of wine, which can be both a harmful or fortifying 
substance, leads doctors to subtly vary the diet. For example, we saw that 
Soranus condemns the use of wine amongst women who wish to conceive,? 
and although he also condemns its use in the first or second day after 
conception to avoid the violent diffusion of the wine in the body disturbing 
the seed, he does not wish the woman to continue abstaining from wine 
for too long, since her diet will be weakened.* Instead, a woman will 
change diet progressively so that, after the period of pica, she will drink 
wine according to her habit.? On the other hand, if she wishes to cause an 
abortion just after conception, she will drink some wine in order to facilitate 


85 Stephanus' Commentary, a philosopher and doctor, on Galen's Therapeutics to Glaucon; 
ed. Dietz I, 262. 

86 Compare what is said, supra, p. 181, on the degrees of wine's harmfulness according to 
ages and temperaments. 

87 See supra, p. 179 and footnote 43. 

88 Soranus, Diseases of Women 1.46 Ilberg (= CUF ed. Burguiére, Gourevitch, Malinas, 
ch. 16,38-47). 

89 Soranus, Diseases of Women 1.54 Ilberg (Burguiére, Gourevitch, Malinas, ch. 18,10f.). 
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the loosening of the seed.” In the same spirit, Soranus regulates the diet 
of the wet nurse who should not drink wine at the beginning but will be 
on a diet of water during the first forty days, since the virtues of wine that 
pass though the milk are too powerful for the newborn, who risks having 
epileptic fits; she will then progressively drink some clear white wine so 
that the power of the wine passes from the milk and fortifies the infant. In 
Soranus’ own words: 


To begin, she will drink wine once from time to time, then every three days, 
then every two days, and finally every day, and not only once, but twice; 
she will finish drinking to quench her thirst. It is through this way that the 
newborn will be nourished without damage from milk that is made with wine, 
since before this he does not have the nature to support it without damage.?! 


As we saw, wine is not just a fortifier, but also a purgative. The doctor seeks 
to bring about evacuations of stools or urine by soft wine,” even though soft 
wine is less diuretic than strong white wine.? It is this diuretic virtue of wine 
that explains the Hippocratic aphorism “undiluted wine removes strangury 
and dysuria."* Wine can equally facilitate evacuations from the upper part 
of the body. Soft wine is a more active expectorant than strong white wine.” 
Wine is also used as an emetic. If, for reasons of health, thin individuals wish 
to provoke vomits intended to purge moisture during winter months, they 


99 Soranus, Diseases of Women 1.64, Ilberg (Burguiére, Gourevitch, Malinas ch. 20,112). This 
prescription was not included by the recent editors of Soranus, who state (p. 62, n. 308): “This 
prescription of wine might surprise us, since Soranus advises wine during pregnancy (cf. Ilb. 
146, our chapter 16, p. 44).” In reality, as we saw, the diet of wine varies with the development 
ofthe pregnancy. Immediately after conception, when the seed is not yet well fixed, Soranus 
advises against wine if the foetus is to be preserved, since wine, spreading violently through 
the body, risks contributing to loosening the seed; conversely, Soranus advises wine after 
conception when the woman wishes to abort. Soranus' position is perfectly coherent. It is 
clear in Soranus that wine contributes to the detachment of the seed during the first days 
after conception. The conclusions on the abortive properties of wine drawn by M. Durry 
(“Les femmes et le vin," REL, 33, 1955, pp. 108-113) from Soranus and his translator, Caelius 
Aurelianus, are correct. The criticism of Durry by E. Nardi, Procurato aborto nel mondo greco 
romano, Milan, 1971, p. 19 and p. 340, n. 66, is not convincing, since she ignores the two 
passages where Soranus expressly says that wine (and not only bad wine) risks hindering or 
thwarting the fixing ofthe seed at the moment of conception or immediately after (1.38 Ilberg 
= CUF ed. Burguiére, Gourevitch, Malinas ch. 12,95-100; 1.46 Ilberg = Burguiére, Gourevitch, 
Malinas 16,38—44). 

9?! Soranus, Diseases of Women 2.26 Ilberg in fine (= CUF ed. Burguiére, Gourevitch, 
Malinas ch. 10,94-100). 

92 Hippocrates, Affections, ch. 40, 6.250 L. 

33 Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 14, 2.332,13-334,3 L. = CUF ed. Joly 58,6-7. 

** Hippocrates, Aphorisms 7, 48, 4.590,10f. L. 

35 Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 14, 2.334,2 L. (= CUF ed. Joly 58,7f.). 
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should ingest a complicated mix formed of wine: first a cotyle of undiluted 
wine after a warm bath; then, after ingesting various foods, a mix of three 
wines (full, soft and sharp), taken at first rather undiluted, and then rather 
mixed. However, the properties of wine are so varied that they can have 
an opposite effect. Instead of being loosening, wine can be tightening. This 
effectis obtained by a hard light white wine, mixed with water,” or by a hard 
dark or straw wine.’ 

Thus, the different varieties of wine are not prescribed indifferently. This 
subtle art of the doctor, who must choose by weighing up advantages and 
disadvantages, was unknown to the uninitiated,? who did not fail to empha- 
size that in their prescriptions, doctors were not always in agreement.’ 
Furthermore, their prescriptions vary according to diseases and patients, 
their constitution and their dietary habits. One Hippocratic author details 
most clearly the harmful effects of changes in the habitual diet of wine: 


How different are the effects produced in a body which drinks wine or water, 
when either custom is suddenly exchanged for the other; or when, contrary to 
usage, diluted wine or undiluted wine is drunk (since one causes wetness in 
the upper cavity and wind in the lower, while the other causes throbbing of 
the arteries and heaviness of the head); and white and dark wine, although 
both strong wines, if exchanged contrary to usage, even if they are both 
strong, will produce numerous changes in the body; thus, if one is soft and 
the other strong, we find it no surprise that they do not produce the same 
effect when they are suddenly changed.’ 


However, sometimes pragmatism could lead to flexible prescriptions: "Let 
him drink hard dark wine, if it benefits the patient; if not, a hard white wine, 
mixed with water," declares the Hippocratic author of Internal Affections 
in a case of ‘typhus’; with regard to another ‘typhus’, he reverses the 
prescription according to the same principle: “Let the patient drink white 
wine, if it benefits him; if not, dark wine.” 


?6 Hippocrates, Nature of Man, ch. 20, CMG ed. Jouanna 212,19 ff. = Regimen in Health, ch. 5, 
6.80,2 ff. L. 
?7 Hippocrates, Affections, ch. 40, 6.250, 9f. L. 
38 Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 14, 2.334,14-336, 5 L. (= CUF ed. Joly 58,22- 
594). 
°° Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 2, 2.238,3—7 L. (= CUF ed. Joly 3814-18). 
100 Pliny, Hist. Nat. 23.32. 
101 Hippocrates, Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 10, 2.300,9-302,5 L. (= CUF ed. Joly 5113-22), 
transl. C.D. Adams. 
102 Hippocrates, Internal Affections, ch. 39, 7.262,16-18 L. 
103 Hippocrates, Internal Affections, ch. 41, 7.268,20 L. 
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Of all the varieties of wine, the best is, according to Galen, watery wine 
(olvoc bSatwdys), i.e. wine that has the same appearance as water: 


This wine is suitable to expel phlegm from the lung, since it strengthens 
and exercises a moderately dampening and incisive action on the humours. 
Administered to feverish patients, it is less dangerous than any other; for 
it is the only one that has the privilege of being exempt from both the 
inconveniences of water and wine. Since it never damages the head, this 
wine is often also advantageous because it stops small pains pertaining to 
the humours in the stomach ... and it is precisely this drawback and harmful 
effect of these humours that watery wine alleviates in patients, firstly through 
its immediate moderating action, and a little later because the stomach, being 
strengthened, reacts against that which has affected it.'?? 


What allows the doctor to adjust the effects of wine is, above all, its mixture. 
Mixing with water was normal in Greek civilisation, and in daily life it was 
typical to mix wine with water during the symposium. However, Greek 
medicine was the first to prescribe infinite varieties of mixtures, alongside 
undiluted wine. In their advice on diet during good health, doctors vary the 
dosage of the mixture according to the seasons. The Hippocratic treatise 
Nature of Man’ states that in winter wine must be drunk as undiluted as 
possible (to counter the effect of the wet and cold season); in summer, it 
should be mixed with water; and in spring and autumn it should be mod- 
erately mixed with water. In the same manner, the Hippocratic author of 
Regimen explains that a dry, hard and warming diet is necessary in win- 
ter; consequently undiluted, dark wine should be drunk in small quantities; 
conversely in spring, drinks should be more watery and clearer; in sum- 
mer they will be watery and clear, and dark and undiluted wine is to be 
avoided; in autumn, darker drinks will be returned to. In prescriptions relat- 
ing to diseases, the dosage is not normally specified, and the doctor simply 
indicates the degree of mixture with the aid of comparatives or superla- 
tives. However, sometimes the dosage is stated in terms of quantitative 
proportions, notably an ‘equal’ dosage (tcov tow). We may quote as an exam- 
ple one of Hippocrates’ rare aphorisms on wine: “Distress, yawning and 


104 Galen in Oribasius, Coll. med. 5.6,5-7 (ed. Raeder 1.122,5-19). These are extracts from 
two of Galen’s treatises (Commentary on Hippocrates’ Regimen in Acute Diseases and Good 
and Bad Juices). 

105 See the bibliography quoted in footnote 12. 

106 Hippocrates, Nature of Man, ch. 16, CMG, ed. Jouanna 206,3-208,8 = Regimen in Health, 
ch. 1, 6.72,5-74,13 L. 

107 Hippocrates, Regimen, ch. 68, 6.594,21 L.; 600,13 f.; 602,5; 604,14 (= CMG ed. Joly 196,7; 
198,18; 198,29; 200,19). 
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shivering are removed by drinking wine mixed with an equal part of 
water.” This is a strong proportion, since the usual mixture is one part wine 
and three’ or two parts water."° More rarely, the mixture is indicated by a 
fraction, as in Diseases 3, which proposes, amongst other 'cooling' recipes: 
“Old Thasian wine; give twenty-five parts water and one part wine." Tt 
recalls the method in which Maroneus, a wine from Thrace famous from 
Homer onwards, should be drunk in a mix with twenty times its quantity 
of water.'? This weak mixture is a sign of the strong power of the wine. Of 
course, when doctors dilute the wine they seek to weaken its properties or 
to help the appropriate effects to dampen or to purge. 

Wine can also be prescribed mixed with honey" or milk." It is also mixed 
with some semi-solid elements to form a sort of mushy liquid, the famous 
kykeon, similar to that which the goddess and sorceress Circe offered to 
Odysseus' companions (cheese, flour and honey with wine from Pramnos); 
although she added to it some qppoxa Avypd.!* Amongst doctors, kykeon 
is based on flour mixed with wine or water, to which are added other 
ingredients. We can compare Circe's kykeon to that of a Hippocratic doctor, 
whose recipe also comprises flour and cheese mixed with some wine: 


Take a black grape, the inside ofa sweet pomegranate, crush, and mix in dark 
wine, scrape in some goat's cheese, sprinkle with some flour from roasted 
wheat and, well mixed, give it to drink. 


Through this remedy, the Hippocratic author of Diseases of Women1 intends 
to treat postpartum diarrhoea.” 

Finally, it is possible to prepare infusions of plants in wine; for example, 
a rue in some dark wine to remove the lochia;" adiantum crushed into dark 
wine in a case of leucorrhoea following a course of treatment with milk.” 
There are innumerable preparations of this type. 


108 Hippocrates, Aphorisms 7.56, 4.594,7 L. (= Epidemics 2, 6th sect., ch. 23, 5.136,18f. L.). 

109 Hesiod, Works and Days, 596. 

110 Pliny, Hist. Nat. 23.51. 

111 Hippocrates, Diseases 3, ch. 17, 7.160,5f. L. (= CMG ed. Potter 98,26f.). On wine from 
Thasos, see the study by F. Salviat quoted in footnote 12. 

112 Homer, Odyssey 9.208. 

113 Hippocrates, Internal affections, ch. 6, 7.182,6 L. 

114 Hippocrates, Epidemics 7, ch. 101, 5.454,8 L. However, the mixture of wine and milk can 
provoke diarrhoea (Hippocrates, Epidemics 7, ch. 82, 5.438,5 L.). 

115 Homer, Odyssey 10.234—236. 

116 Hippocrates, Diseases of Women 1, ch. 42, 810041719 L. 

117 Hippocrates, Diseases of Women 1, ch. 45, 8.104,8 L. 

118 Hippocrates, Diseases of Women 2, ch. 18, 8.256,13 L. 
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In addition, from the moment when medicine (in the Hellenistic period) 
becomes interested in antidotes (remedies for internal use against poisons 
or the venom of wild animals), wine is used for the preparation of such 
remedies. For example, Galen discusses at length the best wine to be used in 
the most famous and elaborated of these remedies, the theriac of the doctor 
Andromachus. The wine should be particularly stable, such as Falernian 
wine.” Undiluted wine was itself considered as an antidote against hemlock 
or against stings or bites that kill through sudden cooling.” 

To finish this section on the internal usage of wine, we should point out 
that from Hippocrates, doctors used wines which were “a product of art 
and not of nature,” to use the expression of Pliny the Elder.” This is the 
case for wine made from grape marc, which has a dampening and purgative 
property, but also causes flatulency,” or that which is made from must 
which is reduced by roasting, the equivalent of Latin sapa and defrutum: it 
is the ëpnpa which has the property of warming, dampening and also being 
a laxative,” or the cípatoc olvoç.”* However, this last wine is mentioned by 
Hippocrates for its external use through injections into the uterus. 


Wine is, of course, not only used as a drink. It also plays a large role in 
the doctor's pharmacy, particularly in surgery and gynaecology. Pliny the 
Elder makes a clear distinction between the properties of wine in internal 
and external usage: "Wine has the property of heating the parts of the 
body inside when it is drunk and of cooling them when poured on the 
outside.” 

The Hippocratic treatise Use of Liquids devotes a whole chapter to dis- 
cussing external uses of wine to treat wounds; the author uses soft or hard 
wine, white or dark: wine can exercise a cooling or hard action on a wound."* 
In fact, Hippocratic doctors frequently prescribe wine to wash a wound 
or lesion. The author of Fractures recommends bandages soaked in hard 


119 Galen, Antidotes 1.3, 14.14-20 K. 

120 Dioscorides, Mat. Med. 5.6.10; cf. Pliny Hist. Nat. 14.58 (with the comment ad loc. by 
J. André), 23.43. From Plato, wine is considered as an antidote against hemlock (Lysis 219e). 

121 Pliny, Hist. Nat. 14.80. 

122 Hippocrates, Regimen, ch. 52, 6.556,10 f. L. (= CMG, ed. Joly 174,8f.). 

123 Hippocrates, Regimen, ch. 52, 6.556,8 L. (= CMG, ed. Joly 174,6f.). 

124 Hippocrates, Diseases of Women 1, ch. 66, 8.140,8 L.; Diseases of Women 2, ch. 181, ibid., 
364,1. Pliny Hist. Nat. 14.80, establishes equivalence between hepsema and siraeum; see the 
note by J. André ad loc. 

125 Pliny, Hist. Nat. 14.58. 

126 Hippocrates, Use of Liquids, ch. 5, 6.128,8 ff. L. 
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dark wine to be put on an open fracture; the same doctor makes a sim- 
ilar recommendation for an open dislocation of the jaw.” However, head 
wounds are an exception: “A lesion in the head should not be moistened 
with anything, not even wine." All uses of wine in cases of diseases of the 
head meet with such suspicion. Wine is also used following surgical pro- 
cedures: the cauterisation of a tumour of the palate is cleaned with nitrate 
and lukewarm water, then with wine;” after the removal of genital warts, 
the wound is washed with a hard wine in which some gall nuts have been 
soaked. The Hippocratic author of Diseases 2 goes so far as to recommend, 
following an intercostal incision allowing pus to escape which has formed 
in the chest cavity, to inject a cannula of wine and lukewarm oil to avoid 
the lung suddenly drying out. This external use of wine on wounds con- 
tinued after Hippocrates: "Old and soft wines are good for wounds and infla- 
tions, applied with greasy wool," says Dioscorides. The efficacy of wine in 
wounds was due to its antiseptic properties, which have been confirmed by 
modern science." 

The external usage of wine is frequent not only in surgery, but also 
in gynaecology. A prolapsed womb should be cleaned with dark wine, in 
which a pomegranate has been boiled, before being put back in place.** 
There are also numerous injections into the diseased uterus (ulcerations, 
discharges) where wine is used: in a list of thirty-five recipes for injections 
into the uterus, thirteen include wine.” Apart from injections, certain wine- 
based fumigations can be carried out. Thus, to put back into place a ‘lifted’ 
womb, vapour from wine-based fumigations is administered from below; 
moreover, ifthe uterus is deviated, some wild figs are placed in the wine. The 
vessel in which the wine is heated is covered with half a colocynth whose 
frayed end has been cut: “the odour, passing through the narrow gap, will 
arrive at the womb." Clearly, we have to assume that the woman sat down 


127 Hippocrates, Fractures, ch. 29, 3.516,4f. L.; cf. ibid. 514,12. 


128 Hippocrates, Articulations, ch. 63, 4.270,14f. L.; cf. ibid., 272,2 and 5 and 10. 

129 Hippocrates, Wounds in the Head, ch. 13, 3.228,19f. L. 

130 Hippocrates, Diseases 2, ch. 32, 7.48,23 L. (= CUF ed. Jouanna 166,13). 

131 Hippocrates, Haemorrhoids, ch. 4, 6.440,13 L. 

132 Hippocrates, Diseases 2, ch. 47, 7.70117 L. and ch. 60, ibid. 94,4 (= CUF ed. Jouanna 182,1 
and 199,20). 

133 Dioscorides, Mat. Med. 5.6.11. 

134 G. Majno, The Healing Hand. Man and Wound in the Ancient World, Cambridge (Mass.), 
1975, pp. 186-188. 

135 Hippocrates, Nature of Women, ch. 5, 7.318,4f. L. 

136 Hippocrates, Nature of Women, ch. 33, 7.366,8-370,12 L. 
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on a seat pierced just above the orifice in question, and understand that 
the sweet vapours of wine and figs should attract the womb, understood 
implicitly as a living being, and put it back in its place. 

Wine is also used for clysters. For example, Internal Affections prescribes, 
to purge phlegm, a clyster that he considers the most gentle for man, 
composed of nitrate mixed in a cotyle of soft wine, a half cotyle of oil and 
a half cotyle of honey;*5 the same author prescribes, in the case of dropsy, 
a clyster containing two cotylai of white wine with honey, oil and Egyptian 
nitrate and leaf sap from wild cucumber." 

Wine is also used to make a poultice in surgery, as in gynaecology: if 
the necessary plants to apply to a wound are missing, the Hippocratic 
author of Affections advises kneading together flour with water or wine 
and applying it. The author of Wounds suggests the use of a poultice of 
watercress mixed with wine and the grain of crushed flax, with a view to 
reconnecting the edges of the wound. In the case of ‘hysterical attacks’, a 
poultice composed of recently fermented dark wine, or one third herbs and 
spices and two thirds flour soaked in odorous white wine, should be placed 
on the stomach.” 

Finally, wine is used in the composition of ointments for diverse medical 
uses: for the eyes, of honey and soft old wine cooked together; for the 
inflammation of the rectum, the following ointment is recommended: “boil 
eggs in fragrant dark wine and apply to the anus’; for tetanus, rub the 
affected wound with a warm preparation made with leaves soaked in white 
wine and oil.^5 Such ointments also have a cosmetic function: a depilatory 
cream is made with a base of wine. 

Bathing is sometimes replaced with ointments and affusions of wine: 
“persons whom it does not benefit to wash, anoint with oil and warm wine,” 
declares the Hippocratic author of Affections. 


137 Hippocrates, Places in Man, ch. 47 (6.346,7 and u L.). 

138 Hippocrates, Internal Affections, ch. 20 (7.216,20—23 L.). 

13? Hippocrates, Internal Affections, ch. 26 (7.236,3—7 L.). 

140 Hippocrates, Affections, ch. 38 (6.248,8 L.). 

14! Hippocrates, Wounds, ch. 11 (6.410,23 L.). 
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By way of conclusion, I will quote the eulogy to wine attributed to the 
fourth-century Bc Athenian doctor, Mnesitheus, preserved by Athenaeus 
in his Deipnosophists (2.36a—b). This text, slightly later than the majority of 
Hippocratic writings, contrasts, through the eulogy of Dionysus the doctor, 
with the rationalism of the Hippocratic doctor, which passes over in silence 
the relationship between wine and god. However, this eulogy has the merit 
of gathering together the principal themes of Greek thought on wine. In 
recalling the fundamental ambiguity of wine, the best or the worst of things 
according to the usage made of it, he highlights the usefulness of wine in the 
diet of people in good health, good for both the body and the soul, and its 
therapeutic virtues, either through drinking it, or through its external use: 


Mnesitheus said that the gods revealed wine to mortals to be the greatest 
blessing for those who use it correctly, and, for those who use it unregulated, 
the opposite. For it gives nourishment to those who use it well, and strength- 
ens the soul and the body. In medicine, it is a very useful thing. Indeed, it 
can be mixed with medicines in a potion, and it is beneficial for those who 
have wounds. In daily gatherings, for those who drink a moderated and mixed 
amount, it adds to their wellbeing. However, if it is drunk in excess, it leads to 
violence. If it is drunk in equal measure, it provokes madness; and if itis taken 
undiluted, it leads to paralysis ofthe body. This is why Dionysus is everywhere 
called doctor.'^* 


148 Fragment 41 Bertier. 
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THE THEORY OF SENSATION, THOUGHT AND 
THE SOUL IN THE HIPPOCRATIC TREATISE REGIMEN: 
ITS CONNECTIONS WITH EMPEDOCLES AND PLATO’S TIMAEUS 


Among the sixty or so medical treatises preserved under the name of Hip- 
pocrates, the treatise Regimen, despite its title, is not entirely dedicated to 
what ancient doctors meant by regimen. Whilst in book 2 (chs. 37-66) we 
find the most developed and systematic catalogue in the Hippocratic Cor- 
pus on the natural and artificial properties of the various ingredients of reg- 
imen (which, according to the ancients, comprised not only food and drink, 
but also exercise), the work’s content is much richer and more diverse. The 
author of Regimen dedicates his entire first book (chs. 1-36) to a discussion 
of anthropology, because he is convinced that it is not possible to study 
regimen correctly without prior, and profound knowledge of the nature of 
man in his environment. Thus, the treatise belongs to a group of ‘philosoph- 
ical’ Hippocratic works, i.e. treatises that establish a connection between 
the nature of man and the nature of the universe, between anthropology 
and cosmology. We find in Regimen, as Robert Joly, its most recent edi- 
tor and commentator highlighted, the “clearest and most accurate formula 
articulating the doctrine of macrocosmos-microcosmos": man was made ‘in 
imitation of the whole’ (ch. 10 d&nopipnaw toô dov). 

It is essentially for this cosmological anthropology and for its connections 
with pre-Socratic philosophy that the treatise has attracted scholarly atten- 
tion from the end of the nineteenth century onwards. Rather than giving 
a detailed account of the history of scholarship on this work, I would like 
to highlight the more important stages of this interpretative history and to 
situate the present study in this history because, to an extent, it was part 
of it. The first important monograph on Regimen was published in 1899 
by C. Fredrich in his Hippokratische Untersuchungen; the second was by a 


1 R. Joly (with S. Byl), Hippocrate. Du régime, in Corpus medicorum graecorum (CMG), I, 
2, 4, (Berlin, 1984), p. 241 (2nd ed. revised and corrected by S. Byl, 2003). 

? C. Fredrich, Hippokratische Untersuchungen, (Philologische Untersuchungen 15) (Ber- 
lin, 1899), pp. 81-230. 
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Belgian philosopher, Robert Joly, who published, more than half a century 
later in 1960, his Recherches sur le traité pseudo-hippocratique Du Régime? 
Between these two dates, Hippocratic studies made great progress, above 
all in Germany (with the works of Ilberg, Wellmann, Diels, Pohlenz, Deich- 
grüber, Edelstein and Diller), in Britain (with Jones’ Loeb edition), but also 
in France, notably under the impetus of philosophers who, in the first half 
of the century, were ahead of the philologists. Since I have the honour 
of speaking in front of an audience of philosophers, I will briefly recount 
their role in the development of Hippocratic studies by recalling the prin- 
cipal names. Monseigneur Diés, at the start of the century, highlighted in 
his studies in the Revue critique d’Histoire de la Philosophie antique, col- 
lected together in 1926 under the title Autour de Platon. Essai de critique et 
d histoire, not only the scientific interest of the Hippocratic Corpus, but also 
its importance for the history of Greek philosophy: “all, or nearly all, of the 
questions it asks are echoed in the history of Greek philosophy, and par- 
ticularly in that of the great Socratic schools"—I hope that my paper will 
be a fitting illustration of this attractive proposition. At the time of intense 
academic study of the history of ancient medicine, particularly thanks to 
German and English scholarship, Diés hoped that French scholarship would 
reclaim the very important place that it had held in the nineteenth cen- 
tury with Littré, Daremberg and Pétrequin. This renaissance came from the 
Ancient Philosophy Department of the Sorbonne, under the direction of 
Léon Robin, and then Emile Bréhier. Pierre-Maxime Schuhl, a student of 
Léon Robin, wrote a chapter on ancient and modern medicine in his doc- 
toral thesis entitled La formation de la pensée grecque, published in 1934.° 
Another member of this research group, Paul Kucharski, also took an inter- 
est in the Hippocratic Corpus, in particular because of the famous passage 
of Plato’s Phaedrus on the Hippocratic method, in an article that appeared 
in the Revue des Etudes grecques in 1939.° A new sign of the renaissance 
of Hippocratic studies amongst specialists in ancient philosophy was the 


3 R. Joly, Recherches sur le traité pseudo-hippocratique Du Régime, (Bibliotheque de la 
Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de l' Université de Liége, 156) (Paris, 1960). 
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attractive translation and rich commentary of Ancient Medicine by AJ. Fes- 
tugiére, published in 1948.” However, it was Louis Bourgey, who was intro- 
duced to the Greek doctors of the Hippocratic corpus by Léon Robin, who 
earned the merit of crowning this renaissance of Hippocratic studies com- 
ing from French philosophy. Indeed, he is the only philosopher to have 
dedicated his entire doctoral thesis to the Hippocratic Corpus, published 
in 1953 under the title “Observation et expérience chez les médecins de la 
Collection hippocratique.”* This takes us up to the middle of the century. 
Continuing this sketch of Hippocratic studies in France, we now turn to the 
philologists, in particular from the Department of Greek at the Sorbonne, 
who took things further in the second half of the century. Fernand Robert 
founded the Hippocratic seminar at the Sorbonne and trained numerous 
students, who in turn had their own students; Jean Irigoin also played a 
decisive role in the study of the Hippocratic textual tradition through his 
courses at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes, and later at the Collége 
de France. The story becomes more complicated here because of the very 
fruitful collaboration between philologists and historians of medicine, in 
particular Mirko Grmek, and then the internationalisation of Hippocratic 
research following the establishment of the Hippocratic colloquia, which 
took place every three years after the first colloquium held at Strasburg in 
1972, which was organised by a professor of philosophy, Louis Bourgey, and 
myself, when I was professor of philology at Strasburg. I draw attention to 
this first colloquium, whose proceedings were published in 1975,° simply 
to highlight that it constitutes the coming together of two French tradi- 
tions that developed independently of each other, and at different times: 
the philosophical tradition with Léon Robin, of whom Louis Bourgey was a 
student, and the philological tradition with Fernand Robert, of whom I was 
a student. 

We return to the sixties, when Joly published his monograph on Regi- 
men. Despite the renaissance of Hippocratic studies in the first half of the 
twentieth century, Joly notes in the introduction to his study that Regimen 
had not benefited from this to the same extent as other treatises. In fact, the 
only monograph on the treatise between that of Fredrich and that of Joly is a 


7 Hippocrate. L’Ancienne Médecine. Introduction, traduction et commentarire, (Etudes et 
Commentaires 4) (Paris, 1948). 

8 L. Bourgey, Observation et expérience chez les médecins de la Collection hippocratique 
(Paris, 1953). 
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German dissertation from Tübingen in 1933 by Adolf Palm.” Robert Joly 
had the merit of not only devoting to Regimen a rich and well-informed 
monograph of 260 pages, but also of publishing two editions of the treatise, 
one in 1967, published in the Collection des Universités de France (CUF)," and 
the other in 1984, which we might call an editio maior, comprising not only 
the critical text and translation as in 1967, but also a commentary that is both 
abundant and sober. This second edition, prepared in collaboration with 
his student Simon Byl, was published in the collection Corpus medicorum 
graecorum (CMG), and so had an international readership.” It incorporates 
the results of research on Regimen prior to the 1980s. 

Since my own work has focused on other Hippocratic treatises, in par- 
ticular the treatise Nature of Man, which was the subject of my doctoral 
thesis and published in the CMG in 1975, let me explain how I first became 
interested in the treatise Regimen by reading out something that is usually 
ignored, i.e. page VIII of Robert Joly's edition of Regimen, published in the 
CUF in 1967: "In accordance with the statutes of the Association Guillaume 
Budé, this volume was submitted for approval to the technical committee, 
which assigned to Jacques Jouanna the task of revision and of overseeing its 
correction in collaboration with Robert Joly." This administrative formula 
allows us to relive a bit of history: my teacher Fernand Robert, who origi- 
nally promoted the edition of Hippocrates in the Collection des Universités 
de France had entrusted to me, when I was a young lecturer in Greek at the 
University Paris-Nanterre, the important task of revising Robert Joly's edi- 
tion, which inaugurated the edition of this work of Hippocrates. The task 
of revision consists not only, as some people may think, in correcting fac- 
tual errors; it is a revision concerned just as much with the establishment 
of the text as with the translation. This revision led to my interest in the 
theory of perception and intelligence in Regimen. In 1966, a year before the 
publication ofthe edition of Regimen in the CUF, I presented a paper to the 
Société pour l'encouragement des Études grecques on this subject, a detailed 
summary of which was published in the Revue des Études grecques of the 
same year.? Thus, it might seem strange that, thirty years after, I visit this 


10 A, Palm, Studien zur Hippokratischen Schrift IIEPI AIAITHX, (Inaug.-Diss.) (Tübingen, 
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subject again, all the more since the principal findings mentioned in this 
summary were widely advertised thanks to Joly’s editio major of 1984, whom 
I should thank for the clarity and intellectual honesty with which he sig- 
nalled each time in his commentary the new interpretations of the theory 
of the soul in Regimen that I had presented and the new connections with 
Plato’s Timaeus that I had proposed. However, in 1984 Joly still awaited the 
publication of the paper, which he knew only in its summarised form. Why 
had I still not published it in its entirety? First, because for a long time I had 
mislaid the full version of the paper; then because, occupied by other work, 
I was under the impression that the essential points had already been said 
in the detailed summary that took up three pages of small font (pp. XV- 
XVIII). However, I became aware that this summary, easily lost amongst the 
Proceedings of the Association, and paginated, moreover, in roman numer- 
als, is not very appealing. Although it was listed in various bibliographies 
(Année philologique; G. Maloney's Bibliographie hippocratique; L. Paquet's 
Bibliographie des Présocratiques), 1 gladly recognise that one could be for- 
given for not consulting it. Its findings, although known to Hippocratic 
scholars, did not seem to reach the larger public of specialists in Greek phi- 
losophy. I was surprised, for example, to see that Luc Brisson's translation of 
the Timaeus in 1992," although with an extensive but strictly Platonic bib- 
liography, did not include this summary, even with its explicit title ("The 
theory of intelligence and the soul in the Hippocratic treatise Regimen: its 
connections with Empedocles and Plato's Timaeus"); Luc Brisson did not 
seem to be aware of any of the connections that I had made between Reg- 
imen and the Timaeus, despite the fact that they were made available by 
Joly's international edition. 

Thus, I thought that it would be useful to breathe new life into this 
thirty year old paper by improving it with the nuances that maturity can 
bring. Hopefully, this invitation to speak at the Centre Léon Robin, extended 
by my colleague Gilbert Romeyer-Dherbey, whom I most heartily thank, 
might be the decisive moment which, along with a publication of the 
full text, will allow a better diffusion of what the Hippocratic Corpus can 
sometimes bring to our knowledge of pre-Platonic philosophy, and also to 
our understanding of Plato. 


14 L, Brisson, Platon. Timée. Critias, (GF Flammarion 618) (Paris, 1992). 

15 Habent sua fata libelli. The present paper was delivered at the Centre Léon Robin of 
Paris-Sorbonne (Paris IV) on 12 April 1996. It was to be published in the series of the Centre. 
Unfortunately, due to the negligence of the person responsible for the publication of that 
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According to the author of Regimen, man, like all living beings, is formed 
of two basic elements, water and fire, whose mixture varies from one indi- 
vidual to another and determines the constitution of the body as well as the 
soul. In his account of the soul, towards the end of book 1, in chapter 35, the 
author devotes a long discussion to what he calls the gpdvyats ofc, ‘the 
intelligence of the soul’, and its opposite, the dppoctbvy, the ‘lack of intel- 
ligence'. He systematically presents an explanation as well as a typology 
of intelligence. For the history of ancient psychology, this is an extremely 
important document, if only because it is one of the rare pre-Platonic theo- 
ries of intelligence that has been preserved, other than enigmatic fragments 
or watered-down doxographies. However, the theory has remained obscure, 
possibly because it is more exciting to reconstruct what no longer exists 
than it is to examine what still survives. 

It is on this theory that I would like to pause in order to highlight some 
essential aspects that have not been noticed by commentators; and we will 
emphasize the particularly close connections which unite this theory to 
Empedocles and, above all, to Plato's Timaeus. 

If we may believe Socrates in Plato’s Phaedo (96a-b), the explanation 
of intelligence was a problem that fascinated the intellectual circles of the 
fifth century in their inquiry into nature (IIepi picews iotopia). Doctors and 
philosophers elaborated brilliant or extravagant ideas on the matter, and 
the debates flowed. Is intelligence located in the diaphragm, as was believed 
by some doctors who were more concerned with etymological roots than 
medical reality,* or in the blood, as Empedocles thought, or in the brain, 
according to Alcmaeon's discovery? For the author of Regimen, it is found 
in the vyh, the soul, composed of fire and water; and different degrees 
of intelligence are to be explained by the different mixtures of fire and 


year's seminar, the volume that should have been published by Vrin has still not appeared. 
The present text is that which would have been published in 1996, without any changes. The 
only other publication concerning chapter 35 of the Regimen that has appeared since then 
is S. Byl, "Le vocabulaire de l'intelligence dans le chapitre 35 du livre I du traité du Régime,” 
Revue de philologie, de littérature et d' histoire anciennes 76, (2002), 217-224. The author knows 
and uses the summary of my paper from 1966, quoted supra, n. 13, both for the connections 
with Empedocles (p. 218) and Plato's Timaeus (p. 222). He studies ch. 35 from the point of 
view of its vocabulary of intelligence and madness and adds, in this regard, a parallel between 
ch. 35 of Regimen and Pseudo-Plato's Second Alcibiades, 140c—e. 

16 See the very interesting criticism of this theory in the Hippocratic treatise The Sacred 
Disease, ch. 17. After this paper, I edited the treatise The Sacred Disease in the CUF (Hip- 
pocrate, t. II, third part, [Paris, 2003]). I add references to my edition in the notes. See Jouanna 
30,4ff. = Grensemann 86,14 ff. (= 6.392, 5ff. L.). 
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water that constitute the soul." On this basis, the author constructs a verita- 
ble pyramid of different kinds of intelligence, comprising seven categories. 
At the top, there is the intelligence elite, the ppoviuwtator (first category). 
The water and fire that constitute their soul are in a state of ideal balance. 
However, most of the time the two constituting elements are in a state of 
imbalance. Depending on whether water or fire dominates the mixture, we 
descend along one or the other side of the pyramid. First, we have those 
cases where the imbalance is due to a predominance of water. If the pre- 
dominance of water is hardly noticeable (second category), people are still 
quite intelligent, but they have a slower mind. However, this slowness of 
mind is compensated by tenacity in work. These are dull but solid minds. If 
the predominance of water is more marked (third category), the slowness 
of the mind turns into foolishness. If the predominance of water over fire 
is extreme (fourth category), insanity occurs (uavin); yet this is not just any 
kind of insanity, but the depressive anger of stupid and anxious people who 
areinastate oftotal prostration, as though they have been struck by thunder 
(€uBodovtytot). Finally, the author distinguishes three symmetric categories 
corresponding to the predominance offire over water. If the predominance 
of fire over water is weak (fifth category), people are intelligent, and have 
a lively but not too fickle mind. If the predominance of fire over water is 
more marked (sixth category), people have a very lively but very fickle mind. 
These are lively but weak minds. If the predominance of fire over water is 
extreme (seventh category), the liveliness of the soul is excessive; these peo- 
ple are half-mad and may plunge into insanity at any point. However, this 
time it is a radically different kind of insanity from the previous one; it is 
excited madness characterized by hallucinations. 

This is a brief summary of the author's curious classification of different 
kinds of intelligence, which happily combines elegance with geometry, and 
which applies to the domain of psychology one ofthe great intuitions of Hip- 
pocratic medicine, i.e. the idea that pathology, far from being due to divine 
intervention, is in fact the rupture of a delicate equilibrium, either in the 
sense of a hypofunctioning or hyperfunctioning. We should add that this 
classification of different types of intelligence is nota philosophical exercise 
totally unconnected to medicine and regimen, the principal subject of the 


17 On this theory of intelligence, see K. Fredrich, Hippokratische Untersuchungen (see 
above, n. 2), who partly re-edited chapter 35 (p. 121£) and commented on it (pp. 89-110 
passim.); R. Joly, Recherches (see above, n. 3), pp. 83-89 and the notes ad loc. of his CMG 
edition; F. Hüffmeier, "Phronesis in den Schriften des Corpus Hippocraticum," Hermes 89, 
(1961), 51-84 (III. Phronesis in der Schrift De Victu, pp. 68-84). 
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work; the author of the Hippocratic treatise is convinced that he can mod- 
ify faults in intelligence through an appropriate regimen, by reducing the 
imbalance between water and fire, the primary elements. Indeed, the author 
declares with regard to the second category (slight predominance of water 
over fire): “Given a proper regimen, an individual can become more intel- 
ligent and shrewder than his nature would like.”® Thus, a correct regimen 
improves nature. Each time the author discusses one ofthe six categories of 
intelligence characterized by the imbalance between fire and water, he also 
specifies at length the diet to follow, comprising food, drink and exercises. 
These recommendations on regimen are useful for an understanding of the 
author's theory, since he gives not only prescriptions or prohibitions, but he 
also explains their effects on sensation and intelligence. 

This is as far as commentators have got. I too would have left it at that 
if I had not been struck by a difficulty in the interpretation of this chapter 
which, by a happy coincidence, provides us with a deeper understanding 
of our author's theory. This difficulty concerns the third category of intelli- 
gence that the author presents: ei 8é «t evdeeotepny Thv 80vaquv Tò TOP Ado: 
tod 08orvoc Poadutépyy avayuy xot (sc. THY puyýy) civar xai xartovtar ol tot- 
odtot Alot There is no difficulty with this passage: “In the case where fire 
is less powerful than water in an individual, his mind is necessarily slower, 
and such individuals are called foolish.” The author then gives a difficult 
explanation that does not seem to me to have been well understood by 
translators: 

äte yap Boadeing Eovons cfc nepióðov Kata Poayd Tt npoonintovow ai aicOyotes, 
óEelot todoa, xal én’ dAtyov Evupicyovtar Sid Boaduthta tfj; mepiddou: ai yàp 
aloe ths Wuyxfs, Soot pèv 8v Spiog H dacoffs elo, deta, Scat dé Sd pavotos, 
Boaddtepat xoi evouciytotepa.?? 


Littré translated the beginning of the sentence as follows: “Indeed, since the 
circulation is slow, the senses apply only briefly; they are quick, and this 
slowness makes them become attached only a little.” This translation is, to 
say the least, enigmatic. It is difficult to see why the senses that are quick 
(at aioOyotes, d&etat todoa) perceive less well; and the translation of the verb 


18 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 152,12f. (= 6.514,15f. L.) 

19 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 152,28-30 (= 6.516,7-9 f. L.) 

20 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 152,30-33 (= 6.516,9—14 L.). 

21 F, Littré, Œuvres complètes d' Hippocrate, vol. VI (Paris, 1849), p. 517, 11-13: “En effet, la 
circulation étant lente, les sens ne s'appliquent que briévement; ils sont rapides, et cette 
lenteur fait qu'ils ne s'attachent qu'un peu." 
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Evputcyovtat by ‘apply’ does not correspond with the meaning of the verb, 
which means ‘are mixed’. Jones’ translation seems in the first instance more 
precise: “For as the circuit is slow, the senses, being quick, meet their objects 
spasmodically, and their combination is very partial owing to the slowness 
of the circuit."? This translation interprets the noun aicOrjctec as ‘sense’, 
like Littré but, unlike Littré, gives the verb Evpyicyovto the exact mean- 
ing of ‘to be mixed’. This translation would make sense if ‘their’ (in ‘their 
combination’), which corresponds to ķuupioyovtar, referred to the objects 
perceived by the senses. However, since the subject of Evuppioyovtat is noth- 
ing other than at aic8notes, ‘their’, in the expression ‘their combination’, can 
only mean the senses, and I do not see what this curious expression, ‘combi- 
nation of senses’, can mean. We will leave the translations here and return 
to the text. 

Before proposing a solution, we must begin with a detailed analysis of the 
two fundamental notions of this phrase: nepioðoç and aicOyotes. 

The meaning of the word repí(o8oc does not really present any difficulty. 
IIepío8oc appears often in Regimen and it refers to a rotation within the body 
comparable to an astral rotation.? However, its use is exceptional within 
the Hippocratic Corpus. What does this circular rotation refer to? Robert 
Joly asked this question in his monograph on Regimen, but did not find an 
answer. Examining the text can lead us to a possible solution. Beadutépyy 
in Boadutépyy dvayun tabtyv etvat is certainly taken up by &te yàp Boadeing 
gobans THS meptodov, and since tavtyy refers to the soul, we are inclined to 
think that it refers to a rotation of the soul. This is confirmed by the context. 
Something that has not been highlighted by the commentators is that the 
author of Regimen has a very dynamic and concrete conception of the soul. 
In chapter 35, he speaks of ot nópot ths puyijs, the ‘passages of the soul’, 
and in the following chapter of oi nópot 81’ Gv y tux nopevetau ‘the passages 
through which the soul travels’. He also speaks in chapter 35 of xivyots 
THS Puys, ‘the movement of the soul'?* Thus for the author of Regimen the 


22 W.HLS. Jones, Hippocrates, vol. IV, (The Loeb Classical Library 150) (Cambridge (Mass.)/ 
London, 1931), p. 285. 

?3 The term is used twice to mean an astral circuit and 15 times in Regimen to mean a 
circuit within the body; this second meaning is not attested elsewhere in the Hippocratic 
Corpus. See J.H. Kühn /U. Fleischer, Index Hippocraticus, fasc. 3, (Gottingae, 1988), p. 649, s.v. 
meplo8oc. 

24 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 152,22 (= 6.514,26 L.). 

?5 Regimen, ch. 36 Joly CMG 156,25 (= 6.522,24—5244 L.). 

?6 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 152,18 (= 6.514,22 L.). 
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soul is a fluid composed of fire and water," which travels through the body 
through passages (1ópot). However, the question is whether this movement 
of the soul is circular. I think that we find proof in chapter 25, which 
expressly discusses the soul, not intelligence. We find here two symmetrical 
expressions that are closely similar to that of our passage: 


The soul of man, as I said, is composed of fire and water ... it makes its way into 
every animal that breathes and naturally also in every man, young and old. 
But it does not develop the same way in everyone; in young bodies, since the 
rotation is quick (&te tayetng tovon tfj; nepıpopĝç) and the body is growing, 
it burns, becomes light and is consumed by the growth of the body; in older 
bodies, since the movement is slow (&re Boadeing towong tis xtvrjotoc) and the 
body is cold, it is consumed by the deterioration of the man.?5 


The two symmetrical expressions are &te Boadeing tobong THs xtvr|ctoc, ‘given 
that the movement is slow’,—and given the context, this must refer to the 
movement of the soul—and &te tayeins todong tig eptpopf/c, ‘given that the 
rotation is quick’. The author establishes in chapter 25 a perfect synonymy 
between xivyats and meptpopy. Thus, it seems established in the mind of 
the author of Regimen that the movement of the soul is circular and that 
meptodog in chapter 35 also refers to the rotation of the soul. From now on, 
we can replace an abstract and static conception of the soul by a dynamic 
and concrete representation of the soul. The soul rotates within the body. 
It even seems possible to be precise about the position of this rotation 
within the body thanks to chapters 9 and 10, where the author imagines 
the formation of the structure ofthe body of man in imitation of the whole 
(drcoptunaw tod 8Aov).? We can see how, during the formation ofthe foetus, 
after an external crust is formed, the imprisoned fire within the innermost 
part, nourished by the humidity, begins by digging a hole for the belly, which 
is the reservoir of humidity, then it digs the channels of respiration and 
nutrition which open into the exterior, whilst the imprisoned fire in the 
rest ofthe body digs three circuits around the belly. These three concentric 
circuits, which have connections between them, are in the image of the 
three circuits of the universe; the circuit closest to the belly is analogous 
to the circuit of the moon; the outermost circuit is analogous to the circuit 
of the stars, whilst the middle circuit is analogous to the circuit of the sun.” 


27 Regimen, ch. 25 Joly CMG 142,6f. (= 6.496,20f. L.). 

28 Regimen, ch. 25 Joly CMG 142,6-12f. (= 6.496,20-498,5f. L.). 

29 Regimen, ch. 10 Joly CMG 134,6 (= 6.484,18 L.). 

30 On these three circuits within the body, see F. Hiiffmeier, “Phronesis” (see above, n. 17), 
p. 71 ff. The translation of the passage on the three circuits in the CMG edition (p. 1341316) 
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The hottest and strongest fire is located in the middle circuit, and “it is in 
this fire that the soul, intelligence and thought are located” (év tobtw ivy, 
vods, pedvyats).*! Thus, it seems that the circuit of the soul corresponds to 
the middle circuit. 

The speed of the soul’s rotations varies depending on the mixture of the 
constituent elements, which is in accordance with the general principles 
of our author. Indeed, for him fire has the property of moving everything 
continually, and water has opposite properties: “Fire can move everything, 
water nurtures everything."? From this, we can well understand the work- 
ings of our cyclotron. Fire is the accelerator of the particles of the soul; water 
is its brake. Thus, when water and fire are in equilibrium, the speed of the 
soul’s rotation is ideal. When fire overpowers water, the soul spins faster 
(ch. 35, sixth category 0&ccov xtveivou),? and if the fire is much more power- 
ful than the water (ch. 35, seventh category), it rotates too fast and causes 
excited madness. On the other hand, if water dominates fire, the soul slows 
down (ch. 35, third category Bpadutéony dveyxn tabtyy cîvar),* and if it slows 
down dangerously, it leads to the madness of stupidity, which the author 
describes, significantly, as avin ¿mì tò Boaddtepov (ch. 35, fourth category). 
Thus, the author remarkably offers concrete support to the abstract vocab- 
ulary of psychology. The liveliness or slowness of the mind corresponds to 


is not totally accurate: "Inside, the fire established three series of circuits (repió8ouc tpioo&s), 
which meet each other inside and outside; one, at the heart of humidity (mpd¢ tà xotha t&v 
bypav) is like the moon; the other on the solid surface (rpóc tov nepiéyovta m&yov) is like 
the stars; finally, the middle one, which attaches to both the interior and exterior, is like 
the sun" ("Là-dedans, le feu a établi trois séries de circuits qui se rejoignent en dedans et au 
dehors; l'une, au coeur de l'humide, a la capacité de la lune; l'autre, à la surface solide, a la 
capacité des astres; celle du milieu enfin, qui atteint l'intérieur et l'extérieur, a la capacité 
du soleil"). But we are dealing with three circuits, not three series of circuits. The innermost 
circuit, corresponding to the moon, is not at the heart of humidity, but situated "against the 
hollows of humidity," i.e. the belly. It is the innermost circuit that spins around the belly. 
The outermost circuit is not on the solid surface, but "against the concretion that surrounds 
(the body)"; it is the outermost circuit close to the external envelope of the body, like the 
stars go around the external envelope of the earth. After the presentation of this paper, 
I wrote a study where I compared the three circuits of ch. 9 and 10 with those of ch. 89: 
"L'interprétation des réves et la théorie micro-macrocosmique dans le traité hippocratique 
du Régime: sémiotique et mimésis," in K.D. Fischer, D. Nickel and P. Potter (eds.), Text 
and Tradition. Studies in Ancient Medicine and its Transmission, presented to Jutta Kollesch, 
(Studies in Ancient Medicine 18) (Leiden, 1998), pp. 161-174. 

3! Regimen, ch. 10 Joly CMG 13448 (- 6.486,9 L.). 

32 Regimen, ch. 3 Joly CMG 126,9f. (= 6.472,17 f. L.). 

33 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 154,22f. (= 6.520,2 L.). 

34 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 152,29 (= 6.516,8f. L.). 

35 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 154,9 (= 6.518,4 L.). 
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the speed or slowness of the soul, and to the mixture of fire and water that 
rotates around a circuit enclosed within the body. 

Returning now to our text relating to the third category, we find that 
certain points become clear, but the general sense of the passage is still not 
clear. There is a further hurdle to overcome, the aicOrjatec. A good strategy 
might be to translate the passage, whilst leaving the term in the Greek: 


Since the rotation of the soul is slow, the aic8yotes rush together for a short 
instant each time, since they are quick, and mix together in only a small 
quantity due to the slowness of the rotation. The aic@yates of the soul, when 
they pass through the channel of sight or hearing, are quick, whilst when they 
pass through the channel of touch, they are slower and evaicytotepat (a word 
whose meaning depends on that given to atic6rctec). 


In the singular, otcOnct; means the faculty of perception in general or sen- 
sation. There is no difference for our author between sensation and percep- 
tion. In the plural, which is what concerns us here, aic@jates normally means 
either sensations or sensory organs. We can immediately disregard a trans- 
lation of aicO/jctec with ‘sensory organs’, since the author tells us that the 
aicénotes pass through the channel of sight, hearing, touching, i.e. the sense 
channel. The solution that remains is to translate it as 'sensations'. Unfor- 
tunately this hypothesis leads us to an array of difficulties and absurdities, 
if, at least, we understand 'sensations' in the modern sense. Where do the 
sensations ofthe soul hurry to? Towards the object, as translators think. But 
now, with what do they mix? Above all, how can the sensations of the soul 
be quick when the soul’s rotation is slow? If they were quick, they would 
hurry to their objects and the soul would be more intelligent, but the author 
wishes to show us the opposite. Now we arrive at an impasse. 

To escape from this impasse, the context will again be of great use to 
us. Indeed, twice in chapter 35, the author uses two analogous expressions 
to mpoonintovow at aic&yctes; but this time the two terms are curiously 
reversed. It no longer concerns aic@yates that rush towards something, but 
the fire of the soul or the soul which rushes towards the aic@yctes (ch. 35, 
second category, Tpoomintet npóc Tas aic9Yotoc and sixth category mpd¢ tà 
aic6rjotac ... tpoortirtew).9 There is no contradiction, as we might believe 
at first, between these two expressions. In fact they express two opposite 
movements, one of the soul towards the aic@yotes, and the other of the 
alcOrctec towards the soul. We know that for the ancients, in particular 


36 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 152,11 (= 6.514,13f. L.) and Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 154, 23 (= 
6.520,2f. L.). 
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for Empedocles, intellection is only possible if the objects emit a flux of 
sensory particles which penetrate the exterior towards the seat of thought. 
As such, what can aic®jotes mean, if not sensory particles which, coming 
from the exterior, pass through the sensory channel and penetrate all the 
way to the soul? Of course, I am well aware that I am attributing to the 
word a very particular sense here—but we will see that this is not unique— 
because, usually in technical treatises, these particles are designated by 
neuter participles, such as tà motimimtovta in Archytas,” or tà iovta die 
tv aic&jocewv in Plato’s Theaetetus.** The author of Regimen also uses the 
neuter plural in chapter 35 to refer to these elements issued from objects 
that rush towards the exterior,” and he thus establishes synonymy between 
the neuter plural tà mpoonintovta and the expression mpoonintovaw at 
aidha. In light of this equivalence, both our text and the author's theory 
of understanding become clear. Understanding comes about when sensory 
particles (aic67)ctec), coming from the object, rush (npoonintovow) towards 
the soul and are mixed (Evppicyovtat) into its rotation (nepioðoç). However, 
the soul, for its part, is not passive. It is not like the piece of wax of the 
Theaetetus where the sensory particles leave an imprint. The particles of 
the soul, animated by their circular movement, rush towards the sensory 
particles, which are present in the gates of the soul, to catch them. The 
slower the circuit is, the slower the movement of the soul towards the 
sensory particles will be; the quicker the rotation is, the more rapid the 
movement of the soul towards the sensory particles will be. Thus, the more 
rapid the revolution is, the more sensory particles the soul will digest and 
the more intelligent it will be. Yet the soul should not turn too fast, because 
then it would not be able to digest the particles, which would lead to 
hallucinatory madness. 

However, an obscurity remains. The author tells us that the speed ofthe 
penetration of the aic@yates varies according to the channel taken: those 
that pass through the channel of sight or hearing are quick, whilst those that 
pass through the channel of touch are slower.” Logically, we would expect 
those sensory particles that arrive rapidly to penetrate the soul rapidly and 


37 DK 47 B1 (I, 433,13) regarding sounds that rush towards hearing and are perceived: tà 
pév odv motinintovta xoti tav alobacw. 

38 Plato, Theaetetus 194C: “That which penetrates through the sensory channel (xà iovta 
did THY aicoyoewv) is imprinted onto the ‘wax’ of the soul." 

39 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 154,15 (= 6.518,12f. L.) concerning the soul which quickly 
perceives TOv TpooTIMTOVTWV. 

40 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 152,32f. (= 6.516,12-14 L.). 
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to be mixed in large quantities. However, the opposite happens. Quick 
particles “are mixed in small quantities" (£r' dAtyov Evupptoyovtat), whilst the 
slower particles are “more easily seized" (evaio8ntotepat). We can simply 
suppose that the particles that arrive rapidly leave again equally rapidly, 
and only remain for a short instance each time (xat& Boayd tt)” in the 
gates of the soul. Conversely, the slower particles leave more slowly, and 
remain longer in the gates of the soul and can in this way be more easily 
caught, even if the rotation of the soul is slow. This is why mentally-impaired 
people, according to our author, still perceive tactile feelings, but not visual 
or auditory feelings. Moreover, to understand it, we must think of very 
concrete experiences, as the ancients did. The sight of a flash of lightning 
gives the impression of a quick invasion of luminous particles that leave 
immediately, whilst the feeling of a burn leaves the impression of a slow 
invasion of hot particles which leave equally slowly and which remain for a 
long time in the gates ofthe soul. 

Now the difficulties seem to me to be ironed out and the text clearer. Here 
is my proposed translation: 


Since the rotation (of the soul) is slow, the sensory particles have only a 
short instant each time to rush into it when they are quick, and consequently 
they can only be mixed together in a small quantity due to the slowness of 
the rotation. The sensory particles seized by the soul, when they penetrate 
through the channel of sight or sound, are quick, whilst when they penetrate 
through the channel of touch, they are slower and more easily seized. 


This interpretation was adopted by Joly in his edition of Regimen published 
in the CUF in1967; it was also adopted without questioning by H. Ioannidi in 
his paper on “La sensation-perception dans le Corpus Hippocratique,” given 
atthe VIIe Colloque International Hippocratique de Madrid (Madrid, 1992), 
p. 71f. Joly adopted it in his 1984 CMG edition as well, but he modified it in 
one respect. Here is what he says in his commentary (p. 259f.): 


In my first edition, I adopted the translation and the brilliant interpretation 
proposed by J. Jouanna (‘La théorie de l'intelligence', p. XVIf.). I have also 
used it here, but in slightly amended form. I no longer accept the translation 
of atoðyoç by ‘sensory particle’. First of all, and especially when dealing 
with such difficult texts, I think that the translation should better reflect the 
possible ambiguity in the Greek. Then, the reason given by J. Jouanna seems 


41 The temporal sense of the expression xat& Bpayó tı is perfectly comprehensible. 
F. Hüffmeier, "Phronesis" (see above, n. 17), p. 81, n. 1 believes that we must understand this 
expression in a spatial (‘räumlich’) sense. 

42 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 152,33-35 (= 6.516147 L.). 
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contestable: “The comparison between the two expressions where the terms 
are curiously reversed (npoonintovat at aicSyctec, VI, 516,10 and mpoonintetw 
Ttpóc TAS aicOYo1as, VI, 514,13-14 and 520,2-3 Littré) gives aic@yotes a particular 
(but not unique) meaning: it concerns sensory particles, emitted by objects, 
that rush towards the soul and towards which the soul rushes, according 
to a contrasting yet complementary double movement (p. XVI).” Yet when 
sensation is the combination of an exterior stimulus with an impression left 
on the soul, we can therefore say just as naturally that sensation goes towards 
the soul as the opposite without introducing the notion of sensory particles. 
There is no discussion anywhere in Regimen of particles emitted by objects, 
which comes very close to the Democritean view. 


In response to Joly’s remarks I would like to make the following observa- 
tions. I gladly concede that the translation ‘sensory particles’ is explicit and 
leaves no ambiguity, but I do not believe that the word ‘sensations’ corre- 
sponds to what the author refers to here as aic@yates; we should at least 
put sensations in inverted commas in the translation in order to show that 
the word has a special sense and explain its meaning in a note. If it is true 
that sensation, in modern usage, is, as Joly says, a conjunction of an exte- 
rior stimulus with an impression felt by the soul, it is not this sensation that 
is meant by the term aic@yjotes in the expression mpoonintovow ai aic@nat- 
ec; these aic@yotes correspond to what Joly calls the external stimulus, since 
the aic8yotes rush from the exterior with a speed that varies according to 
the sensory channel in which they travel, and thus they already exist prior 
to this conjunction and are not necessarily felt or perceived by the soul. It 
is easier to gauge the particular sense of aic0/jctec here by comparing the 
phrase npoonintovat at aic6rjotec in Regimen with an expression of Archy- 
tas (DK 47 B 1), speaking of the sounds that rush towards hearing and are 
perceived: tà pèv ovy notinintovta noti tav olcOocty, "the sounds that rush 
towards tàv oteOocty," a word that may be translated here by ‘sensation’, or 
rather by ‘sensory organ’. This use of atc@actw, which presents no difficulty 
in Archytas, does not correspond to that of aic@yotes in Regimen; npooni- 
rtova at aicSyotes in Regimen corresponds to the neuter cà notinintovta 
of Archytas. Thus, we cannot translate the term aic@yats in the same way 
in both passages. The aic8yotes of Regimen designate something concrete 
coming from the object and rushing in from outside in order to be perceived 
by the soul. We may add that this concrete sense of the plural aic@yates is 
facilitated by the well-known use, in Greek, of abstract terms in the plural 
referring to concrete manifestations. 

The great difficulty in translating a term like this comes from the fact that 
in Regimen, the concept of atoOncic, which itself was a relatively late cre- 
ation, still had a large degree of malleability that preceded the distinctions 
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that were to be at the root of our modern understanding. A recent doctoral 
thesis that I supervised with Francois Skoda, convincingly shows that the 
verb aicO&vogot, from which the noun atcOqctc is derived, belongs to a fam- 
ily of words whose initial meaning was that of perceiving by hearing. The 
change from auditory perception to perception in general was a remarkable 
step forward in fifth-century Greek thought, already acquired at the time 
of Regimen. However, the linguistic distinction between the perceived (oi- 
cOnxóc) and the act of perception (aic@yots) was not yet known. Moreover, 
perception could be understood by the same author as a purely receptive 
process and as an act ofthe subject (which explains why we find in the same 
chapter the apparently opposite expressions of mpoonintovew ai oicOrjotec 
and mpocnintew mpd¢ tà aic&yotag), and we must add that there is no dif- 
ference between sensation/perception and thought in this regard. Our diffi- 
culty in understanding and translating an expression such as npognintovow 
at aic@yotes probably arises from the fact that we find it difficult to imagine 
how 'sensation', understood as something completely receptive, can already 
exist outside a human being before entering the perceiving subject. 

Let me add here an example from the Hippocratic treatise The Sacred 
Disease that illustrates in a similar way our difficulty in understanding the 
ancients' conception ofsensation. The author criticises those who thinkthat 
the source of thought is the diaphragm or the heart, and he defends the 
theory that the brain is the source of thought.“ This brilliant intuition relies 
in fact on an idea that has nothing scientific about it, but which represents 
the process of thought in a very concrete way. The brain is the seat of 
intelligence because the author is convinced that the brain is the first part 
of the body to receive the air penetrating through the nostrils, and this part 
picks out the ‘thinking element’ contained in the air; thus, the other parts of 
the body that receive the air, from now on deprived of its thinking faculty, 
cannot be the seat of thought. Thus, thought is not perceived essentially 
as an act of the brain. The brain is the receptacle of thought contained in 
the air, and this receptacle should be a cavity of sufficient volume to store 
the harvest of the thinking element contained in the air. Thus, thought 


43 I, Bohm, De l'audition à l'intellection. Naissance et développement de aicScvoyat et de sa 
famille de l'époque archaique à la fin du Ve siécle, (Thése Paris-Sorbonne [Paris IV]) (Paris, 
1996). 

44 For criticism of the diaphragm and the heart as the centre of thought, see The Sacred 
Disease, ch. 17 Jouanna 30,4ff. = Grensemann 86,14 ff. (= 6.392,5 ff. L.). For the brain as centre 
of thought, see The Sacred Disease ch. 16 Jouanna 29,4ff. = Grensemann 84,23 ff. (= 6.390,10 ff. 
L.). 

45 See The Sacred Disease, ch. 17 Jouanna 30,10f. = Grensemann 86,18f. (= 6.392,10 L.), 
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exists outside the thinking subject. The expression used by the author to 
indicate that the air “deposits in the brain that which has thought and 
contains intelligence" (ch. 16, xataAedoitms v TH Eyne~arw ... 6 ct dv Å 
epóvipóv te xod yvwunv £yov),** leaves no doubt that the thinking element 
pre-exists in the air before its penetration into man. The author even speaks 
of the thought of the air (tH¢ ppovjatos tod ri£poc)," which is perceived by 
the brain. Thus, ‘thought’ (ppóvyoiç) in The Sacred Disease is a quality of 
the air, which is deposited in the brain just like, in Regimen, 'perception' 
(atc8yotcg) is an element that is issued from the object and penetrates the 
soul. In the concrete imagination of these doctors or intellectuals, action 
nouns can designate concrete properties outside man, and these action 
nouns and the corresponding neuters are not always distinguished. This 
completely passive conception of thought being deposited by the air in the 
brain, does not prevent the author of The Sacred Disease from conceiving 
the brain at the same time as that which interprets thought (tov épunvevdovta 
thv obvectv)* and from thereby giving it an active role. Thus for the author 
of The Sacred Disease, the brain has both a passive and an active role in the 
process of thinking, just as for the author of Regimen the soul has a passive 
and an active role in the process of perception. The two texts clarify each 
other mutually. 

Finally, Joly disagrees with the notion of particle, objecting that Regimen 
nowhere mentions particles emitted by objects, which would be very close 
to the Democritean way of thinking. On this point, I would like to make 
two remarks. The first consists in recalling that the author of Regimen 
employs, in the context of perception, the neuter plural tà mpoonintovta 
to refer to that which comes from the outside and is perceived by the 
soul (ch. 35, fifth category, aicĝavopévy x&v npoonıntóvtwv). What can this 
neuter plural mean if not something that emanates from objects, which 
we might call particles, or corpuscles, or any other word that comes to 
mind? My second remark is that this conception of perception is not the 
prerogative of Democritus. Of course, it was the opinion of Democritus, to 
judge from his theory of eidola or ‘images’ reported in Plutarch's Table Talk: 
the eidola emitted from objects and living beings rush in from outside (we 


where it is said that the diaphragm cannot be the centre of thought because it does not 
contain a suitable cavity to receive anything good or bad. 

46 The Sacred Disease, ch. 16 Jouanna 29,15 f. = Grensemann 86,7f. (= 6.390,18-20 L.). 

47 The Sacred disease, ch. 17 Jouanna 31,9 = Grensemann 88,4 (= 6.394,2f. L.). 

48 The Sacred Disease, ch. 16 Jouanna 30,4 = Grensemann 86,12 f. (= ch. 17, 6.392,4 L.). 

?9 Regimen, ch. 35 Joly CMG 154,15 (= 6.518,12f. L.). 
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find in 735b in Plutarch the same participle mpoomintovta) and penetrate 
the body through channels (8tà t&v nópwv).® However, this explanation of 
perception by particles emanating from perceived objects is more generally 
widespread. There is the well-known opinion of Empedocles, who speaks 
of 'effluxes' emanating from objects and penetrating the channels (n6po) 
of the body (DK 31 B 109 a; cf. A 88; cf. A 86,20 etc.; see the Index of DK, 
s.v. dmoppetv, &móppoix). In Empedocles, the picture is also very concrete: 
the effluxes are small parts that detach themselves from the object,” even 
if the metaphor of effluxes (a term derived from the Greek verb 'to flow") 
contains at the same time discontinuity (drop of liquid) and continuity 
(flow of the liquid). Without this concrete picture, we cannot make sense 
of Theophrastus' discussions of effluxes in his De sensibus. With regard to 
the Empedoclean explanation ofthe sense of smell by effluxes, here is what 
Theophrastus says in his critical examination (De sensibus 20 - DK 31 A 86): 


Moreover, if there is a deterioration ofa body due to the efflux (81a my dmoppo- 
ýy), the most general sign that Empedocles uses (to explain perception), and 
if the odours are also produced by a flux (&moppof|), things that contain the 
strongest smell would deteriorate most quickly. In fact, almost the opposite 
happens; for what is most odorous, either plants or something else, is what 
survives the longest. 


This argument supposes that the emanations separated from the objects 
lead, in Empedocles' theory, to a reduction of the objects, a reduction 
which is all the larger because the effluxes that detach themselves are more 
numerous. We should suppose that these effluxes penetrate the human 
body through the pores which are suited to them. However, this does not 
mean that we can totally assimilate the effluxes of Empedocles to the 
eidola of Democritus, since the effluxes of Empedocles evidently do not 
imply everything that the atoms of Democritus represent, these indivisible 
particles of different form and size that are dislodged in space.” 


50 DK 68a 77 (II 103, 23); cf. also DK 67 A 30 (= Aetius 4.8.10). Leucippus, Democritus and 
Epicurus say that feeling and intellect are produced when images come from outside; neither 
occurs without an image rushing in (tod mpoomintovtos siðwhov). 

5! See for example, A.A. Long, "Thinking and Sense-Perception in Empedocles: Mysticism 
or Materialism?,” Classical Quarterly 16 (1966), 256—276 (notably p. 260, "These &róppotat like 
everything else, are material and presumably, though we have no evidence on this point, 
analogous to the e{SwAa of Democritus. We may infer that they are qualitatively identical 
with the body which produces them, for one of the conditions of perception is the reception 
of àróppoa by the sense organs"). 

52 On this problem, see the very clear and well documented article by M. Laura Gemelli 
Marciano, "L''Atomismo' e il corpuscolarismo empedocleo: frammenti di interpretazioni nel 
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In short, I think that if we separate the problem of the interpretation of 
the term aic09jctec in the passage of chapter 35 of the Regimen from that 
of its translation (which will always be a transposition, since we will never 
find in English an identical term that can take into account the full sense 
of atcOnctc in all the passages), the objections raised by Joly will have to be 
discarded; at any rate they are not concerned with the essential point. 

If this is our author’s explanation of intelligence; ifit is true that it is based, 
as we have tried to show, on a rotation within the body; and if this rotation 
means the rotation of the soul, we can use these new premises to put this 


mondo antico," Elenchos 12 (1991), 5-37. The article arrives at a negative conclusion: "The 
traces of corpuscularism in Empedocles are thus very rare and always presented through 
the filter of other contemporary or posterior doctrines of atomist or corpuscularist nature" 
(p. 37). In fact, ancient ‘naturalists’, in their explanation of perception and intelligence, 
could subscribe, explicitly or implicitly, to the idea of the flux of perceptible material in 
the form of particles more or less detached from objects, without agreeing with everything 
that Democritus' theory of indivisible atoms implies. The desire to attribute to Democritean 
influence a corpuscular conception of material derived from observations of everyday life 
(liquid and drops of water; flame and sparks; metal and bodies of metal; wood and sawdust) 
is simplistic and abstruse. Concerning Empedocles, I find it difficult to agree with M. Laura 
Gemelli that the theory of &roppoaí was interpreted by the most ancient sources (not only 
Theophrastus in his De sensibus, but also Plato) without reference to corpuscles. Taking 
the oldest witness, Plato, I do not think that we can establish a distinction between the 
Empedoclean theory of perception reported by Plato in his Meno (76 c-d), which was not 
corpuscular, and the comparable theory reported by Plato in his Timaeus (67 c-d), which 
was. It is true that Plato speaks explicitly of pópı& in the Timaeus, whilst the word does not 
appear in Meno. However, in the Meno, colour is defined as &roppor oyvu&tov (oynpátwv 
BTWE and not ypyu&tov, as M. Laura Gemelli Marciano writes following DK, which adopts 
a variant of T) diet oúppetpoç xai aic8yt6<, whilst colour is defined in the Timaeus as qAóya 
TOV TWUATWY &xdea tov drxoppéoucav, öper oúupetpa pópia čyovoav mpóc atoðyow, “a flame that 
emanates from every sort of body, and has particles adapted to the sense of sight." What 
else can &roppor| cynu&cvov (which is the reading of the manuscript archetype) mean in the 
Meno if not the flow of limited elements (cf. the definition of oyua as otepeod mépac in 76 
a), which are detached from perceived objects? In the Timaeus there is no incompatibility 
between the expression of a continuous flow coming from the objects and the belief that 
this flow is made up of particles. The flame emitted by objects that defines colour, whilst it 
is composed of particles, is said ‘to emanate’: the verb &roppéovoav in the Timaeus, which 
corresponds to the theory of fluxes (&moppoat) enunciated in the Meno, is used with regard 
to the flow ofthe flame issued by objects, whilst this flame is said in the same sentence to be 
composed of particles (det). The model of this representation is the flame which appears in 
burning wood; it continues burning at its base, it divides into smaller flames and into sparks 
at the top. Thus, this flame can be quite naturally interpreted as a flux of sparks which seems 
continuous at its base, where the sparks are numerous and dense, but discontinuous at the 
top where the sparks become less numerous. This understanding is so natural that even today 
the word ‘spark’ is defined in the dictionaries as “a bit of material set alight that rises from a 
fire” (Le Petit Larousse illustré). 
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theory in the context of the biological thought of the end of the fifth and the 
start of the fourth century BC, i.e. to show the privileged relay role that it was 
able to play between Empedocles and Plato’s Timaeus. 

We should be clear that the date of Regimen is not absolutely certain. 
Following Werner Jaeger in 1938, the treatise was traditionally dated to the 
fourth century. Robert Joly placed it at the end of the fifth century, but 
the question remains open.? In any case, it seems highly improbable that 
Regimen was written after the Timaeus. 

That Regimen's classification of different kinds of intelligence is not 
totally original, but rather inspired by Empedocles, is, since the start of the 
century, one of the common criticisms of Hippocrates. However, since a 
systematic comparison has not been undertaken and since new evidence 
has emerged, it seems indispensable to return to this comparison. Here is 
the account given by Theophrastus on the theory of intelligence according 
to Empedocles, and facing it, the corresponding passages from Regimen. 


Theophrastus, De sensu, ch. 10-1 Regimen, ch. 35 (passim) 

(10) ... woavTtws dé Agvet xod epi ppo- Tlept 8& ppovýoroç puys òvouačouévnç 
vycews xal dyvotag ... TH alate på- xai dppoabyng $86 Exel. 

Aata Ppovetv: Ev TOUTW Yap pA- ... Y] 92 py] abyxpnow £youca tUpóc 
TH KEKPRTVAL cxi xà ovotyelo TAY xoi BSaTOS ... 

pepóv. IIupóc Tò bypotatov xoi 08ovoc TO 

(11) ... "Ocotc pèv ody toa xal rapa- Enodtatov ypo Aaflóvra ¿v TA ow- 
TAY CIA uépeuccat xatd UN 8t 102.00 MATI PPOVILWTATOV ... "Ex TOUTWY Ò’ 
und’ ad pixpà yd’ drrepBaMovta TH ý boyy ovyxpyfeion ppovipwtdty xod 
peyebel, ToUTOUS Ppovinwrdtous elvat LN Loviwtadty. 

xai xata tas aicOyosic dxpiBeotd- ... TOUTOUE 7/9», ot rev &ppovac òvopd- 


Covcty, ol dé EuBpovtytous 


53 See V. Schmidt in Gnomon 45 (1973), 16-18. 

54 R. Joly, Recherches, (see above, n. 3) pp. 88-89, after having connected ch. 35 of Regimen 
with Theophrastus' account of Empedocles, thinks that this connection was missed by 
Fredrich. In fact, Fredrich, very attentive to the connections between Empedocles and the 
Hippocratic Corpus, had made this connection in his Hippokratische Untersuchungen, (see 
above, n. 2) p. 125, n. 3. On Empedocles, after the oral presentation of this paper, there was 
an important new discovery with the publication of the Strasburg papyrus: A. Martin and 
O. Primavesi, L’Empédocle de Strasbourg (P. Strasb. gr. Inv. 1665-1666), Introduction, édition 
et commentaire, (B.N.U.S.) (Berlin/New York, 1999) (with numerous reviews of the book). 
However, this has not led to any changes in the text of the present paper. 
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Theophrastus, De sensu, ch. 10-1 


TOUG, KATA Adyov SE xal cobc &yyvcá- 
Tw TOUTWY, Ócotc Ò’ Evavtiws, dppo- 
veotatous xoi àv èv paver xal &parà 
xeita TÀ cvotyelo, veXOpoüc xal Tt- 
móvouc: Qv 8& ruxva xal KATA xp 
teOpavopeva, Tods dé ToLlodtous dEetg 
PEPOMEVOUS Kal TOAAG értBoOXopévouc 
dAtya emiterety 81 THY òkúta THS 
tod o'luiorcoc popdc. 


Regimen, ch. 35 (passim) 


-.. Qpóvipot Lev xai obto1, évdeeote- 
pot ÒÈ TS mporéprc, StOTL xporreóue- 
vov TÒ Tp TÒ Tod USatog xal Bpaðei- 
ny Thy xivyow moreópevov, vwðpótepov 
TpooMimtEt TPdS TAS icho: napa- 
povipot Ò elotv émterxews at toradtor 
tpuxal nps 6 TL àv Mpoceywor. 


... OEUTEPYY LEV TocOUTH dvá&yxy elvat 
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THY pox Sow Occov xtvetcot, xal rtpóc 
Tas ocOvjctatc &ccov npoonintew, 
hooov 8& uóvipov TV npótepov, 816- 

xt Óáocov ExxplveTal cà napayıvópeva 
xai éni nàciova oppatat Sie Tayutijto. 


Having discussed how Empedocles envisioned the working of the different 
senses, Theophrastus comes to the explanation of thought. He begins by 
explaining that the principle of thought is analogous to sensation; intelli- 
gence is produced by things that are similar to each other, whilst its opposite 
is produced by things that are dissimilar. He then recalls that the seat of 
thought is the blood, the humour in which the elements are best mixed.” 
He then expounds a classification of intelligences. I will rapidly go through 
the most evident comparisons, which have already been picked out by com- 
mentators. The philosopher and the doctor tackle exactly the same sub- 
ject: intelligence and its opposite (Theophrastus: nepi ppovicews xoi &yvoi- 
ac; Regimen: legi qpovrjctoc xai &ppoctvys). The explanation of intelligence 
is analogous: the source of thought is a fluid made up of the combina- 
tion of primary elements which are in a state of mixture (Theophrastus: 
xexpdabat; Regimen: abyxpyatv). The different degrees of intelligence are 
explained by the different types of mixture. It is, in one way or another, an 
essay in classification of different kinds of intelligence. Empedocles, before 
the author of Regimen, distinguished the category of the most intelligent 
(Theophrastus: ppoviuwt&tous; Regimen: ppovirwtatov—poviuwtaty ). The 
explanation given was the same: the mixture of primary elements is perfect. 
To this category, Empedocles, before Regimen, contrasted the dgpoveotatot, 
who owed their foolishness or their madness to the excessive imbalance of 
the elements. Such comparisons have already been highlighted. They are 


55 Theophrastus quotes on this occasion two verses of Empedocles (- DK 31 B 107). 
Compare also DK 31 B 105 and 110 with the commentary of A.A. Long, "Thinking" (see above, 
n. 51), p. 267 ff. 
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evident, but Empedocles and the author of Regimen are not the only ones 
to explain intelligence or its opposite by the balance or imbalance of the 
constitutional elements. 

In the second part of Theophrastus’ account the connections become 
more precise. Between the two extreme categories (the most intelligent and 
the least intelligent), Empedocles distinguishes two intermediary categories 
of intelligence. Here is the first: xoi àv pév pavà xot dpoud xettat Tk oToryela 
vw8povs xoi &xtróvouc, “and when the elements (of the blood) are rare and 
unmixed, people are vwðpoùç xai &ntnóvovc." Opinions are divided on the 
meaning ofthese two terms. Our dictionaries (Liddell-Scott and Bailly), fol- 
lowed by Robert Joly** and Jean-Paul Dumont,” invite us to translate it by 
‘slow and quickly tired’, giving ¿ninovoç, uniquely in this passage, a mean- 
ing contrary to its normal one. 'Erírovoc means ‘arduous’ and there is no 
reason here not to give it its normal meaning, as Burnet® and Bollack,® for 
example, already saw. However, it seems to me that vo0pobc and énuróvouc 
refer to different things and mean a lack of intelligence compensated by a 
quality of temperament. They have a slow spirit (vw8povc) and (xai)® they 
are hard working (¿nınóvovç). This intermediary category of intelligence is 
exactly what we find in Regimen. It is the second category: qpóvipot pev xoi 
odtol, évdedotepot ÕÈ THs mpotepys, Sidtt xpateduevov TÒ nop nÒ tod VSatos 
xoti Boadeiav thy xtvjaty norcópevov vw8pdtepov npoomintet m póc Tas aicOyotas: 
napapóvipor Ò iat Erletnews ai ToLadTat puyxal poc 6 xt dv MpoTexwoty, "These 
individuals are also intelligent, but less so than the preceding ones because 
the fire is dominated by the water and therefore has a slow movement and 
is rushed slower onto the sensory particles; but these souls are rather persis- 
tent in whatever they turn their attention to.” Nw8povc in Theophrastus cor- 
responds to vwðpótepov in Regimen, and énimovous in Theophrastus seems 
to correspond to napapovysot in the Regimen. In both cases, the same lack 
of intelligence and slowness of spirit is compensated by the same quality of 
character, tenacity, the desire to work. 


56 R, Joly, Recherches (see above, n. 3), p. 89 ("nonchalants et vite fatigués”). 

57 J.-P. Dumont, Les Présocratiques, (Bibliothéque de la Pléiade, 345) (Paris, 1988), p. 364 
("lymphatiques et vite fatigués”). 

58 J. Burnet, L’aurore de la philosophie grecque, trad. A. Reymond, (Paris, 1952), p. 283 
(“obtus et laborieux"). 

5 J. Bollack, Empédocle I. Introduction à l'ancienne physique, (Paris, 1965), p. 253, n. 5 
(“lents et laborieux”). C. Gallavotti, Empedocle. Poema fisico e lustrale, (Scrittori greci e latini) 
(Milan, 1975), p. 114, translated by "tardi et preoccupati." B. Inwood, The Poem of Empedocles. 
A Text and Translation with Introduction, (Toronto, 1992), p. 190, understands “sluggish and 
laboured [in their thinking ]." 

60 For this meaning of xai, “and yet," see Denniston GP”, p. 292. 
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For the second intermediary category of intelligence distinguished by 
Empedocles, the connections are no less striking. First, here is the text given 
by Theophrastus: àv dé muxva xoi xatà pxpà teðpavouéva, Tods SE ToLlodToUS 
d&eic pepopévovç xal mod iniBaMopévovç dAtya emtteAciv, “when the ele- 
ments are concentrated and divided into small particles, such individuals 
have a lively mind and, if they throw themselves into many enterprises, 
they achieve little.” Once again, this category finds correspondence in Reg- 
imen. It is the sixth category, where fire prevails substantially over water: 
déutépny Lev tocottw dváyxn civar THY puxhy dow 0&ccov xtvetcot xod Eds TAS 
aicehoaç 0&ccov rpoonintet hooov 8€ uóvipou t&v npótepov, tót: 0&ccov èx- 
xptvexou cà napayıvópeva xal eri nàciova ópuâta “the soul is necessarily more 
lively since it moves quicker, and necessarily rushes quicker onto the sen- 
sory particles, but it is less persistent than the preceding case because it 
discerns objects presented to it quicker and rushes to more things." This 
time, both cases concern a quality of intelligence, the liveliness of spirit, 
which is made lifeless by a lack of character, the lack of tenacity. The con- 
nections between the terms used are no less striking. Theophrastus’ ó£eíc 
corresponds with Regimen’s òķutépnv. Theophrastus’ nod éniBoOXopévouc 
corresponds to Regimen’s ¿nì nàeciova oppo. 

The theory of Regimen is more complex than that of Empedocles, since 
whilst Empedocles recognises two categories of intermediary intelligence, 
Regimen has four. We can see the start of a third intermediary category in 
the account given by Theophrastus with the expression xata Aóyov 8& xoi 
Tous £yyutáto TovTwY, “and it is the same in those who are closest to them." 
However, in such a context of resemblances, what seems most important 
for our purposes is the similarity in the explanations given by Empedocles 
and the author of Regimen in the intermediary category of intelligence 
where liveliness of spirit is joined to mildness of character. The author of 
Regimen says 8i& tayuthta, ‘due to the quickness’; we saw above that this 
can only concern the quickness ofthe circular movement of the soul. What 
is the explanation given by Theophrastus? did mv d€btyta THs Tod otiorroc 
Qopác, “due to the rapid movement of the blood.” The similarity is more 
interesting because there is reason to think that the circuit of the soul 
in Regimen is also the circuit of blood. Indeed, in the section on dreams 
the author of Regimen mentions the circuit of the blood (ch. 9o aipatos 
meptodov), which cannot be different from the circuit of the soul. 


51 Hippocrates, Regimen, ch. go, Joly CMG 226, 14 (= 6.654, 20 L.): “Rivers that do not flow 
as they should are a sign of the circuit of blood, a sign of excess if they flow too abundantly, 
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What kind of movement of the blood is at issue in Empedocles? The term 
gopd itself does not determine the nature of the movement, since it can 
mean any type of movement, not just circular movement, for example that 
of stars (Plato, Symposium 188b). The fragments of Empedocles do not give 
very clear information about the movement of blood. The only fragment 
that alludes to a movement of blood connected to thought is fr. 105, quoted 
to show that blood is the instrument of comprehension (wç ópy&vou mpd¢ 
cóvecty TOO atuatos dvtos): 


aluatos ev MEAcryecolt TeTpauuéva dvTBopdvTOS 
TH TE VONMA uiuo cot uIMAnoxETat ávOpomototy 
aoc yàp dvOporrotc mepixdpdidv got von 


tetpappeva codd.: te8paypevy Grotius Teðpavouéva proposuerim e Theophr. De sensi- 
bus 11 || àvtðopóvtoç Scaliger dvti8pavtog FP &vtiðopðvtoç P? 


The participle dvtiGopévtog, in the context of a metaphor of the sea, must 
refer to the movement of blood that dashes forward like a tide. Yet several 
points remain obscure in this fragment. First, opinions are divided as to 
whether the feminine participle te8paypevyn concerns the heart or thought, 
but it is too often forgotten that this is Grotius' conjecture of a neuter 
plural participle tetoappeva.® If the neuter plural is preserved, “one could 
make the elements the subject of the participle," as J. Bollack proposes 
(III, p. 445). Indeed, it is by means of the elements that we think (cf. 
B 107, where the elements are designated by a neuter plural vobvotc). But 
the participle tetpaypeva, which means "twisted (towards)" does not make 


and of a deficit if they flow in too small an amount." On the probable identification of 
the circuit of blood and the circuit of the soul, see F. Hüffmeier, "Phronesis" (see above, 
n. 17), p. 76. We note the identification of blood with the soul in a passage in ch. 35. In the 
therapeutic discussion of the sixth category (a quite large dominance of fire over water), 
the author advises that such people should lose weight in order to become intelligent, 
and he justifies his treatment as follows: “For the abundance of flesh necessarily leads also 
to the inflammation of blood, and when this happens to a soul, it becomes mad, with 
water dominated and fire attracted." This unrest of the soul, as F. Hüffmeier, p. 76 says, is 
understood best if it is identical to the inflammation ofthe blood. 

62 Stobaeus 1.49, 53 (extract from Porphyry, On the Styx). 

6 The force of this traditional interpretation ofthe fragment is such that it has influenced 
the textual tradition. M.R. Wright, Empedocles: The Extant Fragments (New Haven and 
London, 1981), obelicizes the text of the manuscripts at the end of verse 1 of the fragment 
vetpogiévat &vtiBo@vtog (p. 130), but translates and comments as if she adopted Grotius’ 
correction: "(The heart) nourished in seas of blood coursing to and from" (p. 250). J. Bollack 
is the only one to preserve the neuter participle, rightly remarking (p. 446, n. 2) that the first 
verse seems detached from the one that precedes it. 
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sense.“ Conversely, if we read teĝpavopéva (prompted by Theophrastus’ 
account of Empedocles’ explanation of thought), we understand that the 
elements manifest themselves in the form of fine particles ‘broken’ in the 
blood; and these four elements in the form of fine particles carried in the sea 
of blood are the source of knowledge, following the principle expounded by 
Theophrastus that, according to Empedocles, we recognise each elementary 
particle (coming from the outside) with the help of each elementary particle 
contained within the blood.* Moreover, what is it exactly against which the 
flood of blood dashes (&vrt&opóvroc)? Is it the blood that rushes against the 
effluxes coming from the exterior, as the soul in Regimen rushes to meet the 
perceptible particles coming from the outside, given that the processes of 
sensation and thought are not radically different? The only thing we can be 
totally sure about is that the blood around the heart (or in the region ofthe 
heart) is, for Empedocles, the source of thought. 

Taking the strict correspondence between Theophrastus' account of the 
different categories of intelligence in Empedocles and the exposé of Regi- 
men, we may ask if Empedocles had not already introduced the liveliness of 
the rotation within the body in order to explain the different types of intel- 
ligence. Obviously, this rotation ofthe blood within the body would not be 
incompatible with the movements ofthe blood from the interior to the exte- 
rior, which explain respiration in the famous comparison with the clepsydra 
(DK 31 B100).® On any account, already in Empedocles, and before Regimen, 
the theory of intelligence is connected with the liveliness of the movement 
of a fluid (composed of the mixture ofthe primary elements),* which is the 
source of thought, a liveliness that varies depending on the composition of 
that fluid. 


64 The perfect tetpaypeva, which marks a state, cannot be translated by “they go (in waves 
of blood which is splashing back and forth)" (Bollack II, p. 188). 

65 The verb is first attested in poetry in Aeschylus (Persians, 416; cf. also 196). Theophrastus 
in his account would have taken a verb already used by Empedocles. We observe that the verb 
is used in Aeschylus in the context of vessels broken in a sea battle. Thus, we find an analogy 
with its use in Empedocles, where the broken parcels of the elements are carried by the sea 
of blood, like the debris of the vessel broken by the storm. 

$6 This is the meaning ofthe phrase Exactov Excotw Yvopitouev (Theophrastus, De sensibus 
10); cf. B 109. 

67 [n the passage on respiration and the comparison with the clepsydra, the movement 
of the blood is also expressed with a composite of §p@oxw (lines 8 and 25 côte 8' &vaðpwoxn). 
On the comparison with the clepsydra, see D. O'Brien, "The effect of a smile: Empedocles' 
Theories of seeing and breathing," Journal of Hellenic Studies 89 (1969), 140-179. 

68 With the difference that the primary elements in Empedocles are four in number (fire, 
water, air, earth), whilst in the Hippocratic doctor they are two (fire, water). 
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However, compared with Empedocles, the theory of Regimen marks a trans- 
position of historical importance: it concerns not only the circulation of 
the blood, but also the rotation of the soul. This naturally leads us to think 
of Plato who, in his Timaeus, explains intelligence and its opposite by the 
rotations of the soul. We will not exhaustively compare Regimen and the 
Timaeus,® but simply show that, on the precise problem of the theory of 
intelligence and the soul, some specific connections present themselves 
which seem difficult to explain as due to chance. Here are the texts that 
we will compare: 


Regimen: 


THS MEplodov (sc. tfc vx) (ch. 35) 


ATE TAXENG EovONS THS mepupopr]c 

(ch. 25) 

äte yap Boadeing codons tH meptddou 
(ch. 35) 

TAoxets cyovtes KUXAW TAEKOVELV, ATÒ 
THS APXÄS &c THV apy TeAcvTAat TodTO 
meplo8oc Ev TH CWpATI, xóðev pxETAL 
¿ni tobto teAevté (ch. 19) 


Sxws py ... TÒ &rxoxpi&éy ... Euupioyntar 
TH poxh (ch. 35) 


&móxptoty ... DTEVaAVTINY TH MEPLOd@ 
(ch. 93) 


Timaeus: 


THS THS tuyxhs Meptddoug (43d) 
uyfs nepioðov (47d) 


TH TAdTOD xal ópoiov nepipopå (36c) 
TH TAVTOD xal ópoiov TEpLddw (42c) 


... (010 Eroinge KOKAW xtveloou ... "Eri 8£ 
THY TEpiodov TadtHV (34a) 


xopol ... TH TAS boys popå cuppetEavtes 
TLVTOSATEA VOOMMATA Puyis EuTroLodat 
(86e-87a) 


évavtian AÙT (sc. TH TOÔ TAÙTOÔ mepió8o 
peovoat) (43d) 


6° On comparisons between Regimen and the Timaeus, see A. Olerud, L’idée de micro- 
cosmos et de macrocosmos dans le Timée de Platon (Uppsala, 1951), pp. 64-66. The author 
draws our attention to the comparison with circuits in Regimen and the Timaeus. Although 
my study does not owe its initial idea to Olerud's thesis, which I read later, I will quote fully 
what Olerud said about the comparison with these circuits: "We note a curious coincidence 
in the detail of the use of the term mepiodo1, and in the fact that it refers, in the macrocosm, 
to the celestial circles. In z. diaitys these circles are three in number, whilst in the Timaeus 
there are only two. However, we observe that one of these two circles is elliptic and includes 
the solar and lunar circle, as well as all the planetary circles. The main difference is that in 
the microcosm, these circles correspond to different things. In Plato, they are more or less 
the symbol of the immortal soul and they reside in the head. In the author of n. 8taítyc they 
represent certain venous networks. However, here we must not exaggerate the differences. 
These venous networks are in fact a type of circulation of fire, particularly the intermediary 
network, which corresponds to the solar circle, and is truly a circle of thought" (p. 64f.). 
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Regimen: Timaeus: 

Bapiverbat yàp avayun ths puis THY THY uv TAdTOD (TEPlodov) navtánaoıv 
xivyow ónó t&v ToLlodTw (ch. 35) émedyoav (43d) 

npoonintovo at aic@yates (ch. 35) ... OTE... OO TAVTWV TOÚTWYV Sik TOÔ 


TwPATOS al xtrjoetc Ext THY oy) 
Qepópevar Mooorintotev’ at 87) xal £rcevcat 
dià Tata exAnOnocy te xal vOv aid&ycets 
g'uv&racot KExANVTAL (43c) 


Noo 


... alg (sc. meptpopatc) ð’ dv ZEwbev 
aicOyoets xtvéc pepópevar xar 
Tpoomecodoat (44a) 


al 8& d6p0Gc¢ Start@vto, BeAtious yivowwto äv rev odv OY xal cover oi vat TIC 

dv xai otor (ch. 35) 6p87 Tpopy Taidedoews, OAdKANPOS DYING 
TE TAVTEAQG THY peyiotyy aTOpUywy 
vócov ytyvetat (44b-c) 


We know that for Plato, in the Timaeus (and only in the Timaeus) the 
movement of the immortal soul is also circular. The first coincidence is 
that Plato calls these movements by the same term as the author of the 
Regimen: nepioðoç. He usually uses the plural, as in 43 d: tag tig poys 
nepióðovç, which is only natural as he distinguishes two rotations, that of 
the Same and that of the Other. However, he also uses the singular to mean 
not only the revolution of the two circles, but also that of the entire soul, as 
in 47 d: puyfjc meptodov. It goes without saying that the word meptodog covers 
exactly the same notion in both authors. It does not mean just any cycle, 
but rather a circular rotation, as is shown in both authors by the significant 
connection between xdxAog and mepío8oc (Regimen ch. 19; Timaeus 34a). 
There is another verbal coincidence that merits attention. To designate 
the rotation of the soul, both employ a synonym of mepiodoc, mepipoed. In 
Regimen, the interchangeability between the two terms is clear from the 
comparison of the two expressions ate tayeing toons tfj; repupopfic from 
chapter 25 and &te yàp Boadetng codons ths nepıóðov from chapter 35. We 
also find this synonymy in the Timaeus, where Plato designates, without 
making any distinction, the same cycle by tH tadtod xoi dpoiov nepipopå (36 
C) or TH TadTOd xoi dpoiov neptóðw (42 c). Moreover Plato, like the author 
of Regimen, connects the rotations inside the body with astral cycles. Even 
though the correspondence between bodily and astral rotations is not the 
same in all detail, since Plato's astronomical system is more complex than 
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that of Regimen, it nevertheless remains that both held very similar ideas 
about the correspondence between the structure of the microcosm and the 
macrocosm. 

Here, then, are some very close parallels. In both the Timaeus and Regi- 
men, the soul travels in rotations, and these rotations are called by the same 
name and are connected with astral rotations. However, we should be care- 
ful here. These analogies do not permit us to conclude, for the moment at 
least, a direct influence of Regimen on the Timaeus, since these two theo- 
ries, even if they are close to each other, could derive independently from 
a common source,” possibly Pythagorean.” I will gladly leave this problem 
of a common source in parentheses because, even if certain aspects of the 
theory of the mepiodoc of the soul in the Timaeus and Regimen can be traced 
back to a common source, this does not exclude the hypothesis of a direct 
influence of Regimen on the Timaeus, if only for the very specific medical 
ideas they have in common. Thus, we will continue the comparison. 

Both works clearly connect intelligence with the rotations of the soul. 
We saw that, for the author of Regimen, intelligence was perfect when the 
speed of the soul’s rotation was perfect. The explanation given by Plato 
in the Timaeus is comparable. When the rotations of the Same and the 
Other are at their ideal speed and trajectory, knowledge, whether rational 
or perceptual, are perfect. By contrast, both in the Timaeus and in Regimen, 
disturbance of the rotations of the soul causes mental disorder, even leading 
to insanity. Especially in its account of mental pathology, the Timaeus 
appears extremely close to the Regimen. I refer in particular to those striking 
passages where Plato describes mental disorder arising from the entrance 
of the immortal soul’s rotations into the body (43b-44b). Once bound 
to the body, the soul, Plato tells us, has grave troubles. Its rotations are 
disturbed. The rotation ofthe Other is dislocated, that of the Same is slowed, 
if not stopped. The soul, incapable of discerning the Same from the Other, 
finds itself deprived of intelligence (&vouc). To explain these troubles, Plato 
advances two physiological causes which attract our attention. The first is 
the abundant tide of nutriment that flows in and out of the body (cf. 43b 


70 In his discussion of the date of Regimen, V. Schmidt (Gnomon 45 [1973], 18, n. 3) states: 
“Dieselbe Erwägung (sc. the possibility of a common model) gilt auch für das Verhältnis zu 
Platons Timaios, in dem Jouanna REG 79, 1966, XVIII, Einfluss von Vict. zu erkennen glaubt." 
V. Schmidt does not say what this common model might be. 

7! See A. Olerud, L'idée de microcosmos et de macrocosmos, (see above, n. 69) p. 69f. and 
R. Joly, Recherches, (see above, n. 3) p. 52, which is less affirmative, noted the paucity of our 
information. 
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ToMod yap dvtos tod xataxAblovtos xal &moppEovtog xüpartoc 8 THY vpoqr]v 
mapetyev). This is an unusual idea. How can an abundance of nutriment 
disturb the rotations of the soul? To be sure, Plato’s text is not very clear 
about this process. However, it is relatively easy to reconstruct his view 
by comparing it with another passage from the Timaeus (86e-87a), where 
Plato explains the diseases of the soul by an unhealthy state of the body, 
by a state of abundance of nutriment leading to ignorance and forgetful- 
ness, a state of plethora which seems to mimic the initial disorder of the 
incarnate soul, although with less intensity. This is the process: the tide of 
food leads to a state of plethora. With this plethora, the humours secreted 
by this food (phlegm and bile) wander around the body and if they can- 
not evaporate to the exterior, they congregate inside, they mix the vapour 
issued from them with the movement of the soul and they mix them- 
selves with this (86e yupol ... THY dg’ adTaV àtpiða TH THS wuxfjc popå ovp- 
ue(&ovrec &vaxepacððor). This is how they cause diseases of the soul (ibid. 
TavTOsSaMd vooynrata Puys eumotodat). These diseases differ according to 
the part of the soul affected; if it is the part of intelligence, the plethora 
causes forgetfulness and ignorance (87a ët! dé Ang &ua xai SucpaBias). This 
shows that Plato had a concrete conception of the soul, at least when it 
is embodied. Following a process analogous to that of the incarnation of 
the soul, the humours coming from the food penetrate the rotations of the 
soul; instead of being led by the rotation of the Same, they are opposed 
to its course (cf. 43d evavtia adth péovoar); and the rotation of the Same is 
slowed and hindered (cf. 43d Thv èv tadtob navtaracw emedyoav), whilst 
the rotation of the Other is disturbed (cf. 43d thv ð ad Oatépov 8iécewov). 
All these perturbations lead to the initial madness of the soul’s incarna- 
tion (44b). In short, the abundance of nutriment is, for Plato, an essen- 
tial factor in the perturbations of intellect, not only in the initial incar- 
nation of the soul but also when plethora leads to disturbances in the 
soul's rotations and troubles of thought such as forgetfulness and igno- 
rance. 

This theory is entirely comparable to that found in the Hippocratic trea- 
tise Regimen. The author places great importance on considerations ofintel- 
ligence because he was convinced that an unhealthy regimen could have 
a negative influence on intelligence. The process involved was analogous. 
When there is plethora, whether from nutriment or exercise, the humours 
secreted are mixed with the soul (ch. 35, second category concerning the 
effect of exercises tò doxpi6v ... Evypioynta tH Pux, which corresponds 
with th tfjc wuxfjc popå ovpupetEavtes from Timaeus 87a). Once in the soul, 
these humours clog up the pores ofthe soul (ch. 35, ibid. ppdaowvtat ot mopar 
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tHS puys) and slow down its movement (ch. 35, second category, following 
a state of plethora, Bapúvecða yap daveyxn ths oye thv xivyaotv). The author 
of Regimen equates disturbance of intelligence with the slowing down of 
the soul. According to Regimen, as in Plato’s Timaeus, the secretion is some- 
times opposed to the rotation. This process is mentioned by the author of 
Regimen at the very end of his work in a discussion ofthe category of dreams 
that foretell trouble of the body. Here is what he says (ch. 93): “Each time (in 
a dream) one is hit, bitten or enslaved by something else, this means that 
there exists in the body a secretion that is opposed to the rotation (dmdxptatw 
... UTEVAVTINY TH TEP LOdw ).” The author of Regimen does not indicate precisely 
which rotation he has in mind, but this process is in any case comparable 
to that of the Timaeus, where the rotation of the soul is also hindered by 
a fluxation coming from the exterior, which is opposed to it (évavtia av- 
TH peovoat of Timaeus 43d). These parallels between Plato’s Timaeus and 
the Hippocratic treatise Regimen are based on a very detailed medical the- 
ory that was discussed in depth by the Hippocratic doctor. The coincidence 
seems to be very convincing here, and very difficult to put down completely 
to chance. 

However, in these pages from the Timaeus, there is another, even more 
decisive coincidence which concerns not only the impact of regimen on 
intellect, but the theory of sensation itself. To explain the troubles ofthe soul 
arising from its incarnation, Plato introduces a second and more important 
factor of trouble for the soul, over and above the invasion of nutriment: the 
invasion of the perceptible, which rushes in mass to the soul (43b—c): 


For while the flood which foamed in and streamed out and which supplied 
the nutriment was immense, still greater was the great trouble produced by 
the effects caused by the particles which rushed towards each individual (tà 
TAY npoonurtóvvov xa uoa), each time someone's body collided with an 
alien fire from the exterior that it met by chance, or with a solid lump of earth 
or liquid glidings of waters, and if the body was seized by a storm of winds 
driven by air, and when the motions due to all these causes rushing through 
the channel of the body, the xwygets impinged upon the Soul (ai xyes ert 
THY oxy pepópevar Mpoomimtotev), xwfjoetc which were named because of this 
and are still called aic@ycets today. (Transl. W.R.M. Lamb, modified) 


In the text that follows, Plato shows the effects of these xwwjcets/aic8yoets 
which, jointly with the perpetual flood of nutriment, strongly disturb the 
soul's rotations (43d cetovoat tas THs puys nepióðovç), hindering the rota- 
tion of the Same by flowing contrary to it and preventing its domination, 
whilst they disturb completely the rotation ofthe Other, all of which lead to 
errors and insanity. 
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A little later in the same passage, Plato returns to the effect produced by 
the aic&ycets of the soul’s rotations. Here is the text that seems to me to be 
the most important (44a): 


The rotations of the soul towards which the aic@jcet¢ are carried and collide 
from the exterior (2&wOev aicbycetg twés pepóuevar xal mpoorecoücou), take 
with them the whole vessel of the soul, whilst these rotations, though actually 
mastered, appear to have the mastery. Thus, because of all these affections, 
now as in the beginning, the soul becomes at first irrational (&vouc) when it is 
bound within a mortal body. (Transl. Lamb, modified) 


There seems to be an undeniable connection between the use of aicerjoztc 
in this passage of the Timaeus and in ch. 35 of Regimen, because we find 
in both texts the use of the plural noun aicOr0ctec/oic8rjoetc, subject of the 
same verb of movement npoonintew (Regimen ch. 35, third category mpoo- 
Tintovaw at atic6v)otec; Timaeus 44a ota jctc ... mpocnecobcat), and in both 
cases it concerns the same movement of transfer of sensory particles com- 
ing from the exterior and issued from objects, and of the same movement 
of penetration of these sensory particles against the rotation of the soul by 
the corporeal channel ofthe senses. We could add that the sensory particles 
coming from the exterior have a comparable effect on the soul. Indeed, we 
find in both texts the same verb, cetev, ‘to disturb’, to refer to the effect of 
the sensory particles on the soul (Regimen ch. 35, number 3 jv yàp uh cif 
H oxy 01d Tod npoonecóvtoç, oOx dv olaOorco, óroióv &cttv; Timaeus 43 c-d 
coucou xác THS puys nepróðovç). I know of no other text in pre-Platonic lit- 
erature that is so close to the Timaeus as that of Regimen, both for its theory 
of sensation / perception / intelligence tied into the rotations ofthe soul and 
for the use of wic8ycets, referring to the sensory particles which come from 
objects and which are enlivened by an autonomous movement towards the 
subject. This dynamic representation of aic®jcet¢ finds etymological sup- 
port in the text of the Timaeus, if we use the phrase where Plato justifies the 
designation of aic67oetc from xtvrjcetc. It is because of this (8t& toôta) that 
they are called aic&ycetc, i.e. because they were moving. Thus, Plato justifies 
the name aic0/jcet; with an etymological explanation which connects the 
noun with a term designating movement. Whilst Plato is not more explicit, 
since for him it is an obvious fact, it is clear that Plato, in an etymological 
explanation comparable to those which we find in his Cratylus, associates 
the root aic- of aic8ycetc with that of &icow, ‘to dash forward’. It matters little 
that this etymology does not correspond to the etymology modern philolo- 
gists attach to qicĝ&vopa and the action noun atc0nctc, which derives from 
the older verb &iw, which means ‘to hear’ (cf. P. Chantraine, Dictionnaire 
étymologique de la langue grecque: "The connection between iw, ‘to hear, 
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perceive’ and aic8dvopa, ‘to feel, perceive’ is almost certain"). The essential 
point is that Plato's representation of aio0/jcet; cannot correspond uniquely 
to that which we call sensation, i.e. the conjunction of a stimulus and of a 
felt impression, but first of all to a dynamic picture of the aic®8ycet¢ which 
come from the exterior before penetrating to be perceived. Also when Plato 
speaks of aic@ycetg which rush forward (npoonécoveat), in his mind this is 
almost a figura etymologica, given that Plato attaches the root of the action 
noun atcOvctc to dícco, ‘to dash forward’. The aic6rjcetc mean here, as in 
Regimen, above all the 'sensory particles', which will be called in Aristotle's 
De anima aicOvcà. However, these sensory particles, to the extent that they 
are called by an action noun ending in -sıç and not by a verbal adjective in 
the passive sense in -1óc, are not considered in a passive aspect, but in an 
active and dynamic one. It is this dynamic aspect of ‘movement’ that Plato 
recovers in his etymology. 

We should note that this implicit etymology of Plato, that I have made 
explicit by the examination of the text, had already been proposed by 
Proclus in his Commentary on Timaeus (ed. E. Diehl 3.332, 3-16). However, 
Proclus adds a refinement: he considers that the root aic- comes from 
&icow, ‘to dash forward’, but he associates the end of the word—6nctc 
to ti8ypt, ‘to place’, which applies only approximately, since we would 
expect 0écig with an epsilon. Thus, the composite word atoðnoiç would 
combine two opposites, movement and rest. It is clear that this refinement 
does not correspond to Plato's text, which associates the word with the 
idea of movement, but we understand the rationale of this refinement, 
which allows a conception of aic@yats that is closer to the usual meaning 
of 'sensation'. Indeed, Proclus comments on this double aspect, saying: 
“sensory particles are on the one hand moved from the exterior, and on 
the other placed in the sensory organs." Thus, we find this remarkable use 
of the word aic9ncic, which we encountered in Regimen in relation to the 
sensory particles coming from the exterior, again very clearly in the passage 
of the Timaeus just quoted, which echoes Regimen. There, the coincidence 
appears less due to chance than anywhere else because nowhere in the 
Theaetetus, nor in the rest of the Timaeus, is this use of aicOrcetc found. 
Of course, it is quite possible that chapter 35 of Regimen and this very 
clear passage of the Timaeus are the only witnesses of a technical sense 
of the word that had currency in the medical and philosophical writers of 
the end of the fifth and the start of the fourth century. However, it is not 
unreasonable, in the light ofthe cluster of other similarities we have found, 
to think that Plato borrowed from Regimen here directly. In short, although 
we cannot totally exclude the explanation of certain convergences by a 
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common source, it is not improbable to conclude that Plato knew Regimen 
and that he had read with particular interest its discussion on the theory of 
intelligence. 

However, despite the resemblances, there is an important transposition 
in Plato compared to Regimen which marks an important stage in the 
history of theories of thought: Plato does not situate the rotations of the soul 
in the region of the belly, but in the brain. Does this allow us to think that 
Regimen was one of the catalysts that later revealed to Plato an idea that he 
would hold dear until his death, that of the explanation of intelligence by 
the rotations of the soul? In any case, the treatise Regimen, in virtue of its 
explanation of intelligence by reference to the speed ofa rotation within the 
body, seems a neglected link of the chain which, in theories of perception 
and thought, should link Empedocles to Plato’s Timaeus.” 


7 This evidently does not exclude a direct influence of Empedocles on the Timaeus; on 
this problem, see J.P. Hershbell, “Empedoclean Influences on the Timaeus,” Phoenix 28 (1974), 
145-166. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


AT THE ROOTS OF MELANCHOLY: 
IS GREEK MEDICINE MELANCHOLIC? 


In a colloquium on melancholy in the modern world, this paper may well 
be considered out of place. However, I am very grateful to the organisers 
for welcoming these thoughts on the origins of melancholy and the melan- 
cholic temperament in Greek medicine. They may be helpful in showing 
the difference(s) between ancient and modern understandings of melan- 
choly. In any case, they provide a good occasion for a critical examination 
of the way in which the relevant concepts and technical terms are estab- 
lished and perpetuated in the medical tradition, quite independently from 
the philosophical tradition. My paper will also make use of new Greek 
medical texts, or translations from Greek, which contribute to what we 
know about the melancholic temperament in Late Antiquity and Byzan- 
tium. 


I will begin with the Hippocratic Corpus, the collection of medical writings 
attributed to Hippocrates, the great fifth century Bc Greek doctor, com- 
prising some sixty treatises that the Renaissance knew firstly in Latin, and 
then in Greek, from 1525-1526 onwards. This is an appropriate beginning, 
because it shows that the three fundamental notions of black bile, melan- 
choly and the melancholic temperament, whilst being related, did not orig- 
inate at the same time and were not necessarily used in one and the same 
context. 

The Nature of Man is the only treatise from the Hippocratic Corpus that 
can be attributed with any certainty to an author, Polybus, Hippocrates’ 
student and son-in-law. It is also considered, with some justification, to be 
the foundation stone of the history of black bile, the melancholic temper- 
ament and melancholy in the medical tradition. However, we must refine 
and clarify the place and role of this treatise concerning these three con- 
cepts. 

The treatise is undoubtedly the first text to present clearly the theory of 
the four humours innate in man: blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile. 
Let us recall its famous definition of the nature of man, of health and of 
illness: 
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The body of man contains blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile. This is 
what constitutes the nature of the body; this is the cause of disease or good 
health.! 


Out of two varieties of bile, the author has created two different humours, 
and in this sense, we can say that he has invented black bile. By means of 
this differentiation, the medical writer created a four-fold humoral theory 
defining the nature of man, a theory that was indirectly influenced by 
Empedoclean philosophy, despite the author's desire to distinguish, within 
hisown definition, the four principles from the four elements ofthe universe 
(air, fire, water, earth). In this way, the author laid down fundamental tenets 
that would fully develop in later western Greek and Latin medicine, and 
then in medieval thought. 

However, we must carefully distinguish between what we find in the 
treatise Nature of Man and what we do not find there. The Hippocratic 
writer makes a clear connection between the natural cycle of the humours 
and the cycle of the seasons, each of the four humours predominating in 
each of the four seasons, according to a clear correspondence between 
the elemental qualities defining each humour and each season. Black bile 
(melaina cholé), which is defined by two ofthe four elemental qualities (cold 
and dry), predominates in autumn, a season defined by the same elemental 
qualities.? 

Humours are further connected with ages. When discussing quartan 
fever, the author indicates in passing that black bile dominates in men aged 
between twenty-five and forty-two years old, corresponding to maturity, i.e. 
the autumn of life? This suggests a relationship between the four humours 
with the four ages of life, although the theory is not as systematically 
discussed as the relationship with the seasons. 

However, no physiological relationship is established between the 
humours and the bodily organs. Thus black bile is never associated with the 


! Hippocrates, Nature of Man, ch. 4, ed. Jouanna CMG I 1, 3°, 2002, p. 173. On the history 
of the theory of the four humours, the work of E. Schóner, Das Viererschema in der antiken 
Humoralpathologie, in Sudhoffs Archiv, Beiheft 4, Wiesbaden, 1964, remains fundamental. 
Simultaneously, a monumental study was published by R. Klibansky, E. Panofsky and F. Saxl, 
Saturn and Melancholy. Studies in the History of Natural Science, Religion and Art, New York, 
1964, which extends from antiquity to Dürer. It includes a first chapter on “Melancholy in the 
Physiological Literature of the Ancients,” with clear comparisons ofthe texts that present the 
theory ofthe four temperaments. This study was praised and used by H. Flashar, Melancholie 
und Melancholiker in den medizinischen Theorien der Antike, Berlin, 1966. It was preceded by 
a previous work by Panofsky /Saxl on Dürers “Melancolia I", Leipzig, 1923. 

2 Hippocrates, Nature of Man, ch. 7, ed. Jouanna, p. 182,3f. 

3 Hippocrates, Nature of Man, ch. 15, ed. Jouanna, p. 2045-19. 
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spleen, an organ that is never mentioned in Nature of Man.‘ Above all, there 
is not the slightest trace in the treatise of a theory of the four physical or 
moral temperaments corresponding with the predominance of each of the 
four humours. Thus, although the author of Nature of Man is, as we have 
just seen, the inventor of black bile, he is not the inventor of the melan- 
cholic temperament. Of course, there are a few passages in the Hippocratic 
Corpus where the melancholic constitution (which is dominated by black 
bile) is distinguished from the ‘choleric’ constitution (which is dominated 
by yellow bile), but we find no systematic discussion of the four tempera- 
ments defined in physical and moral terms.’ In this sense, the theory of the 
four humours in Nature of Man is a stepping stone for a theory of the four 
temperaments that would only appear much later, in an elaborated form, in 
a post-Galenic phase of Greek medicine, to which we shall return below. 
What about melancholy itself? Although it might seem paradoxical, there 
is no mention in the Nature of Man of the affliction called melancholy 
(melancholié).5 This does not mean that the author does not discuss patho- 
logical cases caused by an excess of black bile, and he describes how illnesses 
caused by black bile predominate in autumn and cease in spring.’ Yet we do 


^ When was the connection between the spleen and black bile made for the first time? 
The association between the two is attested in texts discussing the four temperaments. See, 
for example, the work On the Constitution of the Universe and of Man, ed. Ideler I, p. 303,23f. 
(“black bile is in the spleen”). In Galen, a relationship between black bile and the spleen 
is already taken for granted. See, for example, On the Natural Faculties 1, ch. 13, 2.40,9 K. 
(criticising Asclepiades on black bile and the spleen); Theriac to Piso, 14.277,4 K. (medically 
removing black bile from the spleen); Commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms, 17 B.659,15 
(the large size of the spleen in illnesses caused by black bile); but the spleen is not yet the 
seat of black bile in the way in which the gall bladder is the seat of yellow bile; see On Black 
Bile, ch. 8, 9, ed. W. de Boer 93, 16-18. 

5 The passage that comes closest to a theory of the four temperaments is Epidemics 
344, ed. Kuehlewein 1.23115 (= 3.98,4 L.), where three temperaments are distinguished: 
1. Melancholics and sanguinics; 2. Phlegmatics; 3. Cholerics. Thus there are only three 
temperaments here, and they are considered only from a physical point of view. On the 
distinction between melancholics and cholerics, see also Regimen in Acute Diseases, ch. 16, 
2.358,1f. L. (ch. 61, Joly CUF, 63,10f.), where we read that the acidity of vinegar sits better in 
those in whom bitter bile dominates (pikrocholoisi) than those in whom black bile dominates 
(melancholoisi). In Affections, ch. 36, ed. Potter 58,11, there is a distinction between the bilious, 
whom one must give medicines in order to evacuate bile, and melancholics, whom one must 
give medicines in order to evacuate black bile; but the passage is suppressed by Artelt and 
Potter, since it contradicts the bi-humoral theory (phlegm, bile) of the treatise (cf. ch. 1and 
ch. 37). 

$ The author knows the adjective ‘melancholic’. Used once in the neuter (ch. 15, ed. 
Jouanna, 204,15 melancholikon), it is the exact synonym of black bile. Latin atrabilis corre- 
sponds to the melancholic humour. 

? Hippocrates, Nature of Man, ch. 8, ed. Jouanna, 186,17-19. 
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not find any systematic enumeration of these illnesses. It is only in passing 
that he gives a clear example of a complaint caused by black bile: quartan 
fever.® 

In short, whilst the Nature of Man has invented black bile within the 
framework of the theory of the four humours, it does not discuss the theory 
of melancholic temperament, nor does the treatise mention the complaint 
called ‘melancholy’. However, this does not mean that the author was not 
aware of it, since the illness was attested in a slightly older Hippocratic 
treatise. 

The oldest text where melancholy is attested is the Hippocratic treatise 
Airs, Waters, Places, which could well be the work of Hippocrates himself, 
although this cannot be proven beyond doubt. Less theoretical than Nature 
of Man, the treatise Airs, Waters, Places is aimed at practitioners, and it 
enumerates the illnesses that are likely to occur according to the orientation 
of places or the succession of seasons. Melancholy is mentioned here in the 
discussion of climate. The author states that if we take the example ofa year 
where the summer and start of the autumn are characterised by dryness 
with a northerly wind, the climate favours phlegmatic constitutions, but 
is very harsh to bilious ones. He then enumerates the illnesses that arise, 
ending with melancholy: 


This period is most inimical to the bilious, for they become too dry, and 
ophthalmia of a dry nature supervenes, acute and long-lasting fevers, and in 
some cases melancholy (melancholiai). For the wettest and most watery part 
of the bile is consumed, whilst the thickest and most acrid portion is left; the 
same applies to the blood, when these diseases occur amongst the bilious.? 


This passage is of crucial importance because it is the first text in Greek lit- 
erature where the word melancholié is attested. Linguistically speaking, this 
feminine noun ending in -ié is derived from the composite adjective melan- 
cholos, attested once in the ancient period in a poetic text, Sophocles' Tra- 
chiniae, concerning the poison ofthe Lernaean hydra. The adjective means 
etymologically ‘of black or dark bile'.? The noun melancholié undoubtedly 


8 [n a separate discussion of fevers, which are also four in number (ch. 15, ed. Jouanna, 
p. 202,10f.), the author of Nature of Man attributes quartan fever to black bile and explains 
the tenacity of this fever by the nature of black bile, the most viscous of the body's humours 
(ibid. 204,814). 
? Hippocrates, Airs, Waters, Places, ch. 10, ed. Jouanna, CUF, 1996, pp. 217,5-218,2; Transl. 
C.D. Adams, modified. 
10 Sophocles, Trachiniae, v. 573f. (uedayydAous ... lovs). The adjective does not necessarily 
presuppose the existence of black bile as a humour, but can be understood as referring to a 
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refers to an illness and not to anything else. It is surprising that the medical 
writer mentions the illness without listing any symptom, which shows that 
it was well-known during his time. Thus, the author of Airs, Waters, Places 
did not invent melancholy in the sense in which the author of Nature of Man 
invented black bile as a humour in its own right. Melancholy originated in 
Greek medicine at a stage prior to Hippocrates, and its origin will remain 
hidden in the shadows of Greek medical prehistory. 

Thus, the existence of the illness pre-dates the existence of black bile 
as an independent humour. In fact, the explanations given in Airs, Waters, 
Places to account for melancholy are not yet situated in a theory in which 
black bile is found as an innate humour. It is the pathological change 
of bile that explains melancholy, whilst other illnesses affect the bilious 
temperaments due to a particularly dry climate. They originate from a 
drying and thickening of bile and blood. 

From these two early Hippocratic treatises, we can see that there were 
two possible models of humoral explanation for melancholy by means of 
bile: either a degradation of bile, which is transformed into black bile by 
an excess of dryness, or black bile directly, an innate humour. These two 
different options contained in the two Hippocratic treatises explain what 
Rufus of Ephesus said much later in the first century AD on two types of 
melancholy: 


It is makes a great difference, for the treatment, to find out how the illness 
began. One must know that there are two types of melancholy. Some people 
are naturally melancholic by virtue of their congenital temperament. By con- 
trast, others acquire it later following an unhealthy diet. This second variety is 


variety of dark bile. Also deriving from the adjective, we find the verb ueAeyxoA&v, which is 
attested also in poetry (Aristophanes, Birds, line 14; Wealth, lines 12, 366, 903), with a wider 
meaning of 'being mad'. The use of the verb in the Hippocratic Corpus is not certain: in Dis- 
eases 1, ch. 30 (ed. Wittern 88,8), it is a varia lectio for pehayyoAwsy; and in Affections, ch. 36, 
ed. Potter 58,11, the passage is suppressed by Artelt and Potter (since it contradicts the trea- 
tise's bi-humoral theory of phlegm/bile). There is an abundant bibliography on the origins 
of melancholy and black bile, which includes W. Müri, “Melancholie und schwarze Galle," 
Museum Helveticum 10, 1953, pp. 21-38; J. Starobinski, Histoire des origines de la mélancolie 
des origines à 1900, Basel, 1960; R. Klibansky, E. Panofsky and F. Saxl, 1964 (quoted in n. 1); 
E. Schóner, 1964 (quoted in n. 1); H. Flashar, 1966 (quoted in n. 1); J. Jouanna, ed. Nat. hom., 
1975, pp. 48-50; R. Joly, "Sur une édition nouvelle de la Nature de l homme,” L’antiquité clas- 
sique 38, 1969, pp. 151-154 and “Le Systéme cnidien des humours,” in: L. Bourgey, J. Jouanna 
(eds.), La Collection hippocratique et son rôle dans l'histoire de la médecine (Colloque de 
Strasbourg, 1972), Leiden, Brill, 1975, pp. 107127; J. Pigeaud, La maladie de l'áme, Paris, 1981, 
pp. 122-138; J.-M. Jacques, “La bile noir dans l'Antiquité grecque: médecine et littérature," 
Revue des Etudes Anciennes, 100, 1998, pp. 217-234; P. Dandrey, Anthologie de l'humeur noire, 
Paris, Gallimard, 2005. 
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always accompanied by slowness and dullness of mind. Since it is following 
excessive combustion of yellow bile that these people are affected by delir- 
ium, they are more daring, quicker tempered than others, inclined to strike 
and commit dangerous acts, especially when this combustion of excessive 
bile takes place. Later, as time goes by, when the bile is extinguished, they 
become sombre, sad and timid.” 


We saw that in this first important attestation of melancholy in Hippocrates, 
there is no indication of the symptoms of the disease. Can we find comple- 
mentary information on this illness, particularly on its symptoms, in other 
Hippocratic treatises? 

If we only look for the Greek word melancholié, the harvest seems poor.” 
Melancholy appears once elsewhere in an enumeration of twelve non- 
fatal illnesses, save for complications, caused by black bile." This passage 
is certainly interesting for the prognosis of the illness and its possible 
outcomes, but it does not give any more information than Airs, Waters, 
Places on its symptoms. However, our investigation into melancholy in 
Hippocrates should not stop there, since melancholy can be designated not 
only by the noun melancholié, but also by the adjective that derives from it, 
melancholikos. In this regard, we should bear in mind the semantic law of 
derivation according to which the derived adjective takes its meaning from 
the noun from which it derives. Since melancholié in the Hippocratic Corpus 
refers to a well-defined complaint—regardless of whether it is due to bile 
that becomes black or to innate black bile—, the adjective melancholikos 
refers etymologically to something relating to this well-defined complaint." 
I will take as an example the most famous passage, that of Aphorisms (6.23): 


11 Rufus of Ephesus, Frag. 70 (On Melancholy), ed. Daremberg-Ruelle, 1879, pp. 35710- 
358,6. 

12 There are two other Hippocratic treatises (if we omit the apocryphal Letters, 9.358,12 
L. and 9.398,23 L.) that mention the illness under this designation. One of them, Aphorisms, 
dating from the fourth century, is taken from the text of Airs, Waters, Places. 

13 Diseases 1, ch. 3, ed. Wittern, 1974, p. 812-17 (= 614442 L.): “The following diseases are 
not mortal, at least as long as there are no complications: kedmata, melancholy (melan- 
cholié), gout, sciatica, tenesmus, quartan fever, tertian fever, strangury, ophthalmia, lepra, 
lichen and arthritis. But as a consequence of these diseases, the patients are maimed: they 
are paralysed in the hands and feet, powerless in speech and paraplegic, as a result of black 
bile ....” 

14 However, we should note that the adjective melancholikos, ‘melancholic’, sometimes 
has, from the Hippocratic Corpus onwards, a range of possible meanings that the corre- 
sponding noun does not have. In the neuter, it can mean black bile (see above, n. 1), or the 
temperament in which black bile dominates (see above, n. 2), or in masculine the tempera- 
ment in which black bile dominates (cf. n. 2 above, the contrast between the two adjectives 
melancholikos and pikrocholos). The adjective can, in this case, refer to a healthy state rather 
than anything pathological. 
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If the fear or despondency lasts for a long time, this is a melancholic state 
(melancholikon).' 


By melancholikon we should understand etymologically that this state 
‘relates to melancholy’, is characteristic of melancholy, and not in the wider 
sense ‘caused by dark or black bile’. What is discussed here is not the cause 
of the illness, but its diagnosis. A prolonged fear or despondency allows us 
to identify a characteristic of the illness called melancholy. 

Thus, the illness is characterised in Hippocrates firstly by a depressive 
kind of fear. It is also characterised by disturbances of the mind. We could 
even say that the disturbances of the mind in melancholy became standard 
features, since in his description of the state of a bed-ridden patient, the 
author of Epidemics 1-3 says “the state of the mind was melancholic (melan- 
cholika)."* Doctors reading the patient's medical case complemented it 
with their own knowledge, which is no longer available to us.” Explicit 
descriptions of the disturbances of the mind associated with melancholy 
are extremely rare in the Hippocratic Corpus." 

Besides fear or despondency, and a certain form of delirium, a third type 
of symptom characteristic of melancholy are troubles of speech or paralysis 
of a part of the body, as testified by a further Hippocratic aphorism: 


If the tongue suddenly becomes powerless, or if a part of the body is struck by 
paralysis, this is a melancholic state (melancholikon).'? 


It is probably because of these latter symptoms that a relationship was 
established between melancholy and epilepsy. In Epidemics 6, the connec- 
tion between the two illnesses is expressed thus: 


Melancholics (melancholikoi) tend to become epileptic in the majority of 
cases, and epileptics are prone to becoming melancholic (melancholikoi). 


15 Ed. Jones 4 (1931), 184,9f. (= 4.568,11 f. L.). My interpretation is different from that by 
J. Pigeaud (Aristote, L’homme de génie et la mélancholie, Paris, Rivages, 1988, p. 58: “we should 
understand that such a state comes from the humour black bile or from the black character 
of the bile"). 

16 Hippocrates, Epidemics 3, 17 b, ed. Kuehlewein 1 (1894), 235,6 (= 3.12,11 f. L.). 

17 Another Hippocratic testimonium points in the same direction. In Diseases 1, ch. 30 
ed. Wittern (1974), 88, 7f. (= 6.200,18f. L.), derangements of the mind during phrenitis are 
compared to those with melancholy: “concerning the derangement of the mind, those who 
are affected by phrenitis resemble above all those who are affected my melancholy." 

18 The treatise Prorrhetic 1.123, ed. H. Polack (1954), 92,15f. (= 5.552,5f. L.) considers short 
bouts of madness to be characteristic of melancholy. 

19 Hippocrates, Aphorisms 7.40, 4.588,8f. L.; on paralysis of part of the body, cf. Aphorisms 
6.56, ibid., 576,19 f. These symptoms recall what is said in Diseases 1, ch. 3 (ed. Wittern 8, 16 f. 
= 614445f. L.) about the consequences of a range of complaints, of which melancholy is one, 
due to black bile. 
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Each of these two states arises according to the direction the disease takes; 
if it turns towards the body, people are epileptic; if it turns towards the mind, 
they are melancholic (melancholikoi).”° 


Thus, we have the three principal symptoms of melancholy, which some- 
times affects the body, and more often the mind. For the Hippocratic doc- 
tors, this illness possessed a clear conceptual position between epilepsy and 
madness. It is no coincidence that these three illnesses form a triad in the 
enumeration of illnesses of autumn in the Aphorisms: epilepsy, madness 
and melancholy.” However, the illness eludes any identification with a mod- 
ern counterpart, which is the case for much Hippocratic nosology.” 

In short, from this initial investigation of the Hippocratic Corpus, it 
appears that the three fundamental notions (the illness, the humour and 
the temperament) do not appear at the same time, nor are they necessarily 
associated with each other. The illness called melancholy pre-dates Hippo- 
cratic medicine. Black bile was born as a humour in its own right in Hippo- 
cratic medicine, which supposes that melancholy was attributed firstly to a 
pathogenic variety of bile. The melancholic temperament is rarely attested. 
There is no characterisation of it and it is not brought within the context of 
the theory of the four humours. 


2 Hippocrates, Epidemics 6, 8, 31, 5.354,19-356, 3 L. (= Manetti-Roselli 192, 10-194, 5). 
The Hippocratic Corpus, which is, as is well known, a collection of texts written by various 
authors, is not entirely coherent on this matter. In The Sacred Disease, ch. 5 (ed. Jouanna 12, 
21f.), it is said that epilepsy affects phlegmatics, and not the bilious. 

21 Aphorisms 3.22, ed. Jones 4 (1931), 130, 6f. (= 4.496,7f. L.); cf. also springtime illnesses, 
ibid., 3, 20, ed. Jones 4 (1931), 128, 16f. (= 4.494,16f. L.): madness, melancholy (or melancholy, 
madness), epilepsy. 

22 | would like to conclude this discussion of melancholy in Hippocrates by warning 
against an approach that in my view is not sufficiently precise in that it includes in the 
discussion on melancholy some texts where the terms melancholy, melancholic or black bile 
do not appear. This is the case, for example, in the illness called phrontis, ‘worry’, in Diseases 
2.2, ch. 72 (ch. 61) (ed. Jouanna p. 211, 15f.), or those diseases that are called ‘black illness’, 
ch. 73 (ch. 62) and 74 (ch. 63) (ibid., p. 212,1 f£). We must resist reinterpreting these illnesses 
with terms that are not there. In the oldest part of the treatise, Diseases 2, ch. 12f. (which I 
have called Diseases 2 A or Diseases 2 2), black bile is not known as an independent humour, 
unlike the younger part of Diseases 2, chs. 1-12 (which I have called Diseases 2 B or Diseases 2 
1). See J. Jouanna, Hippocrate. Pour une archéologie de l'école de Cnide, Paris, 1974, pp. 108—114. I 
believe that these illnesses belong to a stage prior to melancholy and offer a nosologic outline 
reflecting the prehistory of melancholy. At any rate there is no need to change the title from 
Phrontis into Phrenitis, as M. Gronewald proposes, "Bemerkungen zu Menander,” Zeitschrift 
für Papyrologie und Epigraphik, 99, 1993, p. 24, even if J.M. Jacques (quoted in footnote 10), 
p. 233, finds this conjecture attractive. 
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I will now consider how the starting points that we find in Hippocratic 
medicine in relation to melancholy and the melancholic temperament 
developed in post-Hippocratic medicine. Unlike other aspects of humoral 
theory, however, the study of melancholy and the melancholic tempera- 
ment in Greek medicine cannot ignore a chapter that is found in the school 
of Aristotle and which is crucial for modern historians of melancholy and 
the melancholic temperament. This is the long discussion of the subject of 
melancholy in Problem 30.1.” This Problem is well known, but I shall briefly 
summarise its content. It begins by raising the question why men who excel 
in philosophy, politics, poetry and the arts have a melancholic temper- 
ament, i.e. a temperament in which black bile dominates. The response 
dwells on a long and complex analogy with wine, whose different effects 
serve to explain the effects of black bile on the mind. This Aristotelian Prob- 
lem has been called revolutionary.” Yet what is the connection between this 
text and Greek medicine? Two questions arise here: is there a link between 
the Aristotelian concept and preceding medical, i.e. Hippocratic theory? 
Second: did the Aristotelian concept have an influence on post-Hippocratic 
Greek medicine? In other words, did Greek medicine become melancholic 
in the Aristotelian sense of the word? 

As to the first question, careful comparison between Hippocratic medi- 
cine and the Aristotelian Problem suggests a predominately negative re- 
sponse. Even if we do not want to speak in terms of influence, the differences 
that exist between Hippocrates and Aristotle can clearly be seen. 

First, we should remember that the Aristotelian Problem, whatever the 
identity of its author, was not the work of a doctor. He refers explicitly 
to doctors, which is proof that he is not one. Thus, the author is a non- 
specialist, even if he has medical knowledge. This means that the approach 
to melancholy in the Aristotelian Problem is distinctly different, indeed 
the reverse, of that of the Hippocratic doctors. Hippocratic doctors are 
interested primarily in melancholy, whilst the Aristotelian Problem is inter- 
ested primarily in the melancholic temperament. This notable difference in 


23 This problem is traditionally attributed to Aristotle, although modern scholars are 
more inclined towards Theophrastus. See J. Pigeaud, Aristote, L'homme de génie et la mélan- 
colie, Paris, Éditions Rivages, 1988, pp. 54-56. However, P.J. van der Eijk, Medicine and Philoso- 
phy in Classical Antiquity, Cambridge, 2005 (chapter 5, Aristotle on Melancholy = "Aristoteles 
über die Melancholie," Mnemosyne, 43, 1990, pp. 214-229 slightly adapted), pp. 139-168, sees 
no disagreement between the views of Aristotle and those of Problem 304. 

24 See for example R. Klibansky, E. Panofsky and F. Saxl (quoted in footnote 1), p. 15 ("The 
notion of melancholy as revolutionised by the Peripatetics: Problem XXXI"). 
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perspective between Hippocrates and Aristotle partly explains the difficul- 
ties posed by the question of the links of the Aristotelian Problem with 
Hippocratic medicine. I will pursue the comparison by taking the three fun- 
damental elements: illness, temperament and humour. 

Concerning the illness, the Aristotelian Problem, unlike Hippocrates, 
never uses the noun melancholié. If we wanted to be provocative, we could 
say that melancholy virtually does not exist as such in the Aristotelian Prob- 
lem. The adjective melancholikos is certainly frequent, but its meaning has 
become wider, even in the domain of nosology. Whilst in Hippocrates it 
meant, in accordance with its etymological sense, ‘relating to melancholy’, 
in the Aristotelian tradition it has adopted the widened meaning of ‘relat- 
ing to black bile'. The reason is that the author ofthe Problem does not refer 
to the particular complaint that the Hippocratic doctors called melancholy, 
but rather more generally to all illnesses caused by black bile. From Hippo- 
cratic melancholy, it has progressed to melancholic complaints in general. 
The consequence is that the nosologic model established by specialists dis- 
appears, to privilege only the connection with black bile.” 

The attention that I pay here to the nosologic vocabulary and to the dif- 
ference we find between the use by specialists (doctors) and non-specialists 
(philosophers and others) is not simply excessive nit-picking by a philolo- 
gist seized by melancholy, but rather a necessary step to rediscover secure 


?5 953a13: toic dr yueAatvc xoMc dopwothpaow. Thus, when the adjective melancholikos, 
ina nosologic context, is used in the neuter singular it refers to an illness caused by black bile 
(954228: voonpc Tl ueAecyxoAXuxóv) and, in the neuter plural, the illnesses caused by black bile 
(954b29-30: Tà ueAoyxoAux& voonuata). To describe the illnesses, several terms used in the 
Problem are synonymous (àppwotnpa, voonuata; also nn). There is no difference between 
these terms, contra P. Dandrey (quoted in footnote 10), p. 39, footnote 1 (in fine). His cross- 
reference to Pigeaud, footnote 17, p. 113, does not work because Pigeaud does not establish a 
difference between the meanings of these two terms. 

?6 The only passage of the Problem that seems to me to mean melancholy in the Hippo- 
cratic sense of the term is found in the comparison between the effects of black bile and 
wine. Concerning the effect of wine drunk in too much quantity, we read (Aristotle, Problem 
30.1, 953b6): "Drunk in too great a quantity, wine relaxes and makes the individual silly, like 
those who are epileptic from childhood or those who are strongly affected tots peñayyoxoîs, 
i.e. by melancholy." The neuter plural ta melancholika cannot mean here illnesses caused by 
black bile in general, for the simple reason that in the Problem, epilepsy was already included 
in diseases caused by black bile. Thus, putting it in the same sentence here supposes that ta 
melancholika has a more restricted meaning and means melancholy in the Hippocratic sense 
ofthe term. This interpretation is all the more likely considering the connection established 
between epilepsy and melancholy in several other Hippocratic treatises (Epidemics 6, Apho- 
risms). Thus, we may detect contact with Hippocratic medicine in this passage. However, we 
are certainly far from finding in the Problem the precision of the nosologic outline that we 
found in Hippocratic medicine. 
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traces of the complicated history of melancholy. I will not pursue this 
avenue of research, which some may find dry and others exciting, much 
further, but I cannot resist tracing the development of this nosologic vocab- 
ulary in an author who read Aristotle’s Problem in the second century AD, 
i.e. Plutarch. 

The Aristotelian Problem chose Lysander as an example of an eminent 
politician whose temperament was melancholic. Plutarch, in his Life of 
Lysander, refers to this as follows: 


Aristotle, showing that great natures are melancholic (melancholikas), such 
as Socrates, Plato, and Heracles, tells us that Lysander, not at first, but in old 
age, suffered from melancholy (melancholia).? 


Plutarch's reading introduces a new simplification into the medical domain. 
Aristotle's Problem said that Lysander had some ulcers towards the end of 
his life, and that these ulcers were caused by black bile. Plutarch instead 
reintroduces the noun melancholia, which was absent from the Problem. Yet 
in doing so, Plutarch does not return to the melancholy of the Hippocratic 
doctors; this is a different melancholy, which has expanded to include all 
illness caused by black bile.” In non-specialist usage, melancholy no longer 
refers to a particular illness of black bile, but to the illness of black bile more 
generally, encompassing all illnesses caused by black bile. We can explain 
this semantic expansion ofthe noun melancholia by the intermediary ofthe 
Aristotelian Problem, which departed from the distinctions of Hippocratic 
nosology by widening the meaning ofthe adjective melancholikos to include 
illnesses caused by black bile in general. 

Let us continue with the comparison between Hippocrates and Aristo- 
tle. The difference is larger still concerning the melancholic temperament, 
in which black bile dominates. The Problem clearly takes a new direction 
which is completely different from Hippocrates. For example, the Problem 
introduces a psychological dimension to the melancholic temperament and 
justifies this by a long comparison with wine. All this is not found in Hip- 
pocrates. The Problem also takes as its point of departure a value judgement, 
which it presents as a given, i.e. the excellence of the melancholic tempera- 
ment, which is the source of all the elite men of philosophy, politics, poetry 
and the arts. That this notion is not of a medical origin is reinforced by the 


27 Plutarch, Life of Lysander, ch. 2, 5 (175b-c). 

28 Plutarch returns to Lysander’s melancholy at the end of this discussion, where he 
connects it with his difficult character (ch. 28, 1: “Lysander was a difficult character due to 
melancholy, which became more intense in old age ..."). It is this psychological aspect of 
melancholy that interests Plutarch, although it does not appear in his model. 
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subsequent discussion because, by reserving this excellence for those who 
are melancholic not by illness but by nature, the author of the Problem goes 
beyond the doctor’s domain. The very basis of what makes the Aristotelian 
Problem famous does not seem to be of medical, and certainly not of Hip- 
pocratic, origin. 

Even the concept of black bile in the Aristotelian Problem is different 
to that of Hippocratic medicine. Of course, there is a possible connection, 
to the extent that black bile is an innate humour in both the Problem and 
in Nature of Man. However, the author of the Aristotelian Problem does 
not seem to have known this Hippocratic treatise: there is no trace of a 
theory of four humours, and, above all, the Aristotelian Problem takes as 
its basis a concept of black bile that is incompatible with that of Nature of 
Man. This is a fundamental point: while in Nature of Man, black bile is a 
cold and dry humour, corresponding with autumn, the cold and dry season, 
the Aristotelian Problem presents black bile, a natural humour, in a very 
different way: 


This melancholic humour is present in the body as a mixture from the 
beginning and by nature. Indeed, it is a mixture of hot and cold. Its nature 
is constituted by these two principles. It is because of this that black bile can 
be extremely hot or extremely cold.” 


Thus, a single humour can have totally opposite effects and provoke in 
those who are melancholics through illness two afflictions with contrasting 
symptoms: if black bile is cold, it provokes despondency and fear (which 
are the symptoms of Hippocratic melancholy; on this precise point, there 
is agreement); but if black bile is heated, it provokes the reverse behaviour, 
being joyous and singing—such symptoms are not Hippocratic.? What is 
more peculiar is that melancholics are also divided by nature into two 
radically opposed categories according to the temperature of the black bile 
at their birth: 


Those in whom black bile pre-exists in excess and is cold are slow and 
silly; those in whom black bile pre-exists in excess and hot are impassioned, 
talented, inclined towards love and easily led to anger and desire, some being 
rather talkative. Quite often, since this heat is close to the seat of the intellect, 
they are taken by diseases such as mania and enthusiasm; this explains the 
Sibyls, the soothsayers and all those inspired, if they are like this, not by 
disease, but by natural temperament.) 


29 Problem 304 (954a12). 
30 Problem 30.1 (954a21-26). 
3! Problem 304 (954a30-38). 
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A single humour that can be either colder or warmer at the time of birth 
is contrary to Hippocratic thinking, and particularly to that of the author of 
Nature of Man. In medical thought, one and the same innate humour cannot 
be defined by the mixture of two opposed elemental qualities: it is not a 
mixture of cold and hot, but it is, by nature, either hot or cold.? The same 
goes for dryness or wetness. What the Aristotelian Problem explains by the 
opposite effect of the same humour was, in Hippocratic medicine, the work 
of two naturally opposed humours: bile and phlegm. In fact, the Hippocratic 
treatise The Sacred Disease distinguishes between two types of madness: 
the madness of excited people, caused by bile, a warm humour, and the 
opposite madness of calm people, caused by phlegm, a cold humour.** The 
Aristotelian tradition is outside the Hippocratic medical tradition, to the 
extent that it attributes two opposing characteristics to a single humour, 
black bile. 

In short, Hippocratic medicine cannot be the principal source of the Aris- 
totelian Problem, neither for the joyous madness of melancholic affections, 
nor for the melancholic temperament, nor for its concept of black bile. Aris- 
totelian melancholy is fundamentally not Hippocratic.” 

What about medicine after Hippocrates? Does it follow the Hippocratic 
medical tradition? Was it influenced, in addition, by the Aristotelian tra- 
dition? I will consider this double question in two ways; firstly, from the 
complaint called melancholy, and then from the temperament in which 
black bile dominates. 

A well-known problem of post-Hippocratic Greek medicine is posed by 
the great lacuna caused by the loss of the writings of the medical authors 
in the three centuries after him. Melancholy as an illness did not reappear 


32 The position of the Problem on the definition of black bile according to the elemental 
qualities is very delicate to understand. It is naturally a combination of hot and cold, which 
gives it the possibility of being very hot and very cold, but it is said at the same time to be 
cold by nature (954a21: qoot puxypa). Whilst it might be naturally cold, it can be hot at birth 
(954a32). 

33 Hippocrates, The Sacred Disease, ch. 15, ed. Jouanna 27, 5-11. We note the contrast in the 
seat of intellect: the head in the Hippocratic treatise, the heart in the Aristotelian Problem. 

34 Instead, we should rather consider whether Diocles of Carystus may have had more 
influence than Hippocrates on the Aristotelian conception (although Diocles' date is uncer- 
tain). The Problem mentions doctors with regard to flatulent or hypochondriac illnesses, 
which are caused by black bile (953b24-25). This cannot allude to Hippocrates (where they 
are not mentioned), but very probably to Diocles. Indeed, for the labelling of flatulent dis- 
eases and hypochondriacs (mvevpatwdy te xai ónoyov8piox&), Galen, Comm. Epidemics VI, 
3, 12 (ed. Wenkebach 138, 19f. = 17b29,10 K.) looks firstly to Diocles, and to Pleistonicus. By 
insisting on the flatulent character of melancholic illnesses, the Problem attaches itself to 
the medical tradition of Diocles. 
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in the direct tradition until Aretaeus of Cappadocia, a doctor from the first 
century AD, and Galen, a doctor from the second century AD. Between these 
two periods, we possess only indirect information. We know that Diocles 
of Carystus, in the fourth century, had discussed a form of melancholy, 
different from that of Hippocrates, affecting the stomach. Galen quotes 
fairly long extracts. However, the lacuna in the history of melancholy 
in Greek medicine from the Hellenistic period is not only accidental. It 
occurred because the humoral view of man was replaced in this period 
by a solidist view. Thus, Galen reproaches one of the two most important 
doctors of this period, Erasistratus, for not having written anything about 
melancholy and for failing to account for the humoral faculty. 

Despite this large gap in the history of Greek medicine, due to both lack 
of evidence and an intermission of humoral pathology, the Hippocratic 
conception of melancholy remains strongly present in the medical tradition 
of the Roman period. This is explicitly recognised by Galen. When he 
discusses melancholy in his On Affected Places 3, ch. 10, he comes to quote 
and comment on two passages of Hippocrates: the passage from Epidemics 6 
on the connections between epilepsy and melancholy,” and Aphorism 6.23 
on the symptoms of melancholy. Having highlighted the different kinds of 
fear that can afflict melancholics by means of very clear examples, none of 
which are found in the Hippocratic Corpus,” Galen concludes by stating: 


Hippocrates seems to have been right to reduce under two headings the 
symptoms of melancholics: fear and sadness (qófov xoi Sucbupiav).%° 


Thus, Galen's nosologic model remains Hippocratic. The melancholic ill- 
ness remains what it was in Hippocrates, a well-determined illness, included 


35 Galen, De locis affectis 3, ch. 10 (= 8.186,1f. K.). 

36 Galen, De locis affectis 3, ch. 10 (= 8.191,12—14 K.). 

37 Ibid., 180, 6-8. 

38 Here is Galen’s discussion on these cases: “Melancholics are prone to fears; but the 
fantastic images do not always appear to them in the same form. Thus, one imagines he 
is made of shells and so is scared of being crushed. Another, seeing a cockerel sing who 
flaps his wings before singing, imitates the voice of the animals and beats his side with 
his arms. Another fears that Atlas, tired from the weight of the earth he supports, cannot 
support his burden, and in this way, fears from time to time that we are all going to perish. 
And innumerable other such ideas go through their mind. There is a difference between 
melancholics. All are prone to fear, to sadness, they blame life and hate men, but they do not 
all wish to die. By contrast, in some the main characteristic of melancholy is fear of death. 
Others seem odd; they fear death and at the same time desire it.” (190) 

39 Galen, De locis affectis 3, ch. 10 (= 8188,6f. K. and 8.190,17-19 K.). 

40 Another quotation and use of Aphorism 6.23 in De symptomatum causis 2, ch. 7, 
7.202,18—203, 3 K. (quotation 203, 3-4). 
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amongst the complaints caused by black bile." This has an important con- 
sequence for our question. The derangement of the mind caused by melan- 
choly in Hippocrates and Galen cannot align with the Aristotelian concept 
of two opposed, ecstatic and depressive forms of melancholic afflictions. 
A joyous madness caused by melancholy finds no place in Galen. Scholars 
have said that Problem 30.1 on melancholy was the most famous of the Aris- 
totelian Problems. However, the problem, if I may say so, is at what time 
and in what context it was famous. Galen quotes once in his work an Aris- 
totelian Problem on melancholy, but it is not this one. It is the Problem on the 
propensity of melancholics to make love.” It is important to keep in mind 
Galen's impermeability to what we consider the central Problem of Aristo- 
tle, for there is no doubt that it was Galen who determined the direction in 
which later Greek medicine continued. 

One may object that Galen is a textbook case and that Hippocrates' influ- 
ence does not manifest itself so clearly in Galen's predecessors. Yet the 
only predecessor whose description of melancholy has been preserved in 
its entirety is Aretaeus of Cappadocia, whose nosologic description stands 
in direct connection with Hippocrates. It is no coincidence that Aretaeus, in 
his account of chronic illnesses, successively discusses epilepsy, melancholy 
and madness. It is the famous Hippocratic triad that we find in the enumera- 
tion of autumn (and spring) illnesses given in the Aphorisms.* Furthermore, 
melancholy is defined in Aretaeus as it was in Hippocrates, as despondency 
(athumié), with the addition that the despondency is due to an obsession 
and that the illness is without fever.“ 

Should we nevertheless agree that the Aristotelian Problem influenced 
the other face of Hippocrates known to the Renaissance, i.e. that of the 


41 A passage from his Commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms is in this respect very 
characteristic. Galen enumerates the afflictions caused by black bile (17 B 659,9-660,3 K.): “In 
fact, due to black bile, the colour ofthe whole body turns black; and the exanthems are black 
due to the colour of black bile. All the complaints that are caused by an abundance of black 
bile clearly show the strong presence ofthe humour, such as elephas and carcinoma. Quartan 
fever also comes from the melancholic humour. The inflammation of the spleen, dark 
varicose veins, are complaints originating from this same humour, also called melancholy (7 
peàayyoàia xaAoupevy), and all perturbation of intelligence which is quick-tempered, bold, 
fierce (xai macau napapopa Stavoiac, òpyiàn, Gpaceta, npuoóv.c). Hippocrates also pointed out 
the abundant presence of the humour in women, on the basis of menstruation, and he 
described its signs in the first book of Diseases of Women." 

42 Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics VI, 312 ed. Wenkebach 139,2-5 = 17b29,13-17 K. 
- Problem 4.30 (880a30—33): "Why are melancholics prone to making love?" 

43 See supra, p. 236. 

44 Aretaeus of Cappadocia, 3, ch. 5, ed. Hude?, 39-40. 
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Letters, which were written later than the medical treatises? In the famous 
story of Hippocrates and Democritus, melancholy is mentioned during the 
discussion of Democritus’ madness, for which the Abderans asked for Hip- 
pocrates’ help. Some modern scholars have wanted to connect this ref- 
erence to melancholy with the Aristotelian Problem, where philosophical 
geniuses have a melancholic temperament.* However, let us re-read the let- 
ter where melancholy is discussed. It is the Letter of Hippocrates to Philopo- 
emen (letter 12), where Hippocrates thanks Philopoemen for his hospitality 
at Abdera, were he went at the invitation of the Abderans to cure Democri- 
tus. The actual discussion of the symptoms of melancholy compared to the 
behaviour of the wise man is found in the following passage: 


The following symptoms often happen to melancholics (melancholósi): they 
are sometimes taciturn and solitary; and they love deserted places; they 
avoid company, thinking that when they see people close to them they 
see strangers. In the same way people who are passionate about acquiring 
knowledge abandon all other preoccupations in order to obtain knowledge.'6 


This description of melancholy is interesting from a medical point of view 
since it explicitly describes symptoms that remained implicit in the medi- 
cal writings of Hippocrates, and which correspond to those found in doctors 
that came after him: Aretaeus of Cappadocia, Rufus of Ephesus or Galen. 
For example, fear or hatred of men is a symptom pointed out by all these 
medical writers." Now it is certainly true that we find the symptom of iso- 
lation already in the Aristotelian Problem; thus, Bellerophon, who "sought 
deserted places,"? is taken as an example of a melancholic temperament. 
However, there is an essential difference between the melancholic model of 
Aristotle and the Hippocrates ofthe Letters. Whilst in the Aristotelian tradi- 
tion, the melancholic temperament explains the excellence of any philoso- 
pher, the Hippocrates of the Letters, whilst highlighting the comparison 
between the symptoms of melancholy and the behaviour of the wise man, 


45 See for example P. Dandrey (quoted in footnote 10), p. 67 (regarding the Hippocratic 
Letters on the madness of Democritus): "There are two threads to this story: one medical, 
clearly attached to the pathological doctrine of the melancholic temperament and to the 
analyses of Problem 30.1; the other moral ... which discusses ... the topic of the inaccessible 
and misunderstood wise man." See also J. Pigeaud (quoted in footnote 10), p. 457f. 

46 9.330,1316 L. 

47 For Aretaeus of Cappadocia, see 3, ch. 5, ed. Hude?, 40,2: “They flee into solitude for 
hatred of men”; for Rufus of Ephesus, see frag. 70 (On Melancholy), ed. Daremberg-Ruelle, 
1879, p. 354, 11212: "One fears his family and friends and the other all men’; for Galen, see De 
locis affectis 3, ch. 10, 8.190,12f. K.: “to hate men." 

48 Aristotle, Problem 30.1 (953a22). 
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makes this comparison only in order subsequently to contrast a melan- 
cholic’s madness with the wise man’s ataraxia. Thus, the wise man here 
does not have a melancholic temperament at all and the position of Hip- 
pocrates in the Letters is different from that of the Aristotelian Problem.” 

Despite this, do there exist possible influences of the Aristotelian Prob- 
lem on the nosology of melancholy in Greek medicine? What became of 
the Aristotelian Problem’s second form of melancholic complaints in Greek 
medicine, i.e. joyous delirium? The problem has already been posed con- 
cerning a passage by Aretaeus, which I just mentioned (see n. 44 above), 
where the manuscripts present a clear error of thumédié, ‘joy’, instead of 
its opposite athumié, ‘despondency’. Those who do not correct the text 
arrive at an untenable contradiction. When Aretaeus defines melancholy as 
despondency (athumié), how can we translate, with Coray, three lines later 
that melancholics are “continually in bad humour or continually happy”? 
Despite my admiration for Coray, this translation is untenable. According 
to Aretaeus, man’s delirium brought on by melancholy is uniquely depres- 
sive, and if signs of joy appear from time to time, it is a sign that the person's 
melancholy has changed into mania." In fact, according to Aretaeus, melan- 
choly is often the start (or a part) of mania. 


49 For a comparable position, see Th. Rütten, Demokrit: lachender Philosoph und san- 
guinischer Melancholiker. Eine pseudohippokratische Geschichte (Mnemosyne. Suppl. 18), 
Leiden, Brill, 1992, p. 125f. Moreover, apart from the description of melancholy in the Let- 
ter to Philopoemen, the vocabulary of melancholy is rare in the rest ofthe Letters, and it plays 
an insignificant role, apart from the diagnosis of melancholy envisaged provisionally by Hip- 
pocrates but which will turn out to be false: weAwyyoAdy (Letter to Damagetus I, 9.338,17 L.: 
false diagnosis regarding Democritus); ueAoyxoAtv: Letter to Damagetus II, 9.358,12 L. (in an 
enumeration of the symptoms) and Letter to the King Demetrius, 9.398,23 L. (aphorism on 
melancholy: spasms occurring in melancholics stop the melancholies); and yeAayyxoAtxdc, 
Letter from Hippocrates to Philopoemen, 9.330,14 L. (see above) and Letter to King Demetrius 
9.398,23 L. (see above). The rarity of the term in the Letters contrasts with the importance 
that modern scholars accord to the Letters in the history of melancholy. 

50 Coray’s translation of this chapter on melancholy can be found, for those who cannot 
consult the whole of Coray's translation in the Pragmateiai of the Academy of Athens, vol. 13, 
3, Athens, 1950 (published by Aristote P. Kousis after the manuscript 191 in the Library of 
Chios) in P. Dandrey, Anthologie de l'humeur noire, Paris, 2005, p. 135. See also the position 
of Laennec, who had translated it with ‘découragement’ (‘despondency’) and replaced it 
after with ‘joyousness’ in R.T.H. Laennec, Arétée de Cappadoce. Des causes et des signes 
des maladies aigués et chroniques, ed. M. Grmek, Droz, 2000, p. 73. Laennec had already 
made the connection with the symptom of joy in Paul of Aegina when he translated it 
with ‘despondency’. We do not know the reasons for his correction, which goes back to the 
manuscripts. 

5! Aretaeus of Cappadocia, 3, ch. 5, ed. Hude?, 40,3-5. 
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On the other hand, there is a doctor much later than Aretaeus for whom 
joy is a symptom of melancholy: Paul of Aegina, a medical writer from 
the seventh century AD. His definition of melancholy appears similar to 
that of Aretaeus, apart from a small, but important, detail. Whilst Aretaeus 
defined it as despondency (athumié) without fever, Paul of Aegina defined 
itas madness (paraphrosuné) without fever. This is an important difference, 
because it permits the introduction of joy into the account of the symptoms. 
Of course, Paul of Aegina begins with the traditional symptoms in post- 
Hippocratic Greek medicine (fear and despondency), but he adds cases 
where certain people laugh. This is incontestably an innovation compared 
to the Hippocratic tradition.” Should we see here an indirect influence of 
the Aristotelian Problem? We should add in this respect that Paul of Aegina 
mentions that some melancholics believe themselves to be possessed by a 
divinity or to be able to predict the future,? a symptom we saw mentioned 
in the Aristotelian Problem.* However, the doctor focuses on the symptoms 
of the illness, whilst in the Aristotelian tradition the real capacity to predict 
the future in a state of enthusiasm is accorded to a select group amongst 
those who have a melancholic temperament. Thus, an influence of the 
philosophical tradition on medicine is possible but, if it exists, it is limited. 

We must add a parallel little known by commentators on Aristotle’s 
Problem. In the pseudo-Galenic treatise Introduction or Doctor, the author, 
having stated that yellow bile is the cause of madness, says that black bile is 
the cause of melancholy: 


The cause of melancholy is black bile, a humour that is colder and darker. This 
is why such patients are troubled and despondent, distrustful of everything, 
misanthropic and desirous of solitude, such is said of Bellerophon (Iliad VI, 
201-202): He wandered alone on the Aleiean plain, eating his heart out and 
fleeing from men.” 


52 [n Alexander of Tralles (sixth century), too, we find a type of melancholy where the 
patients laugh for no reason. Alexander insists on the diverse manifestations of this illness, 
which are due to the fact that it is not caused by one single humour. Thus, this aetiology 
of melancholy is not analogous to that of the Aristotelian Problem, which explains all the 
symptoms, even the most contrasting, by one single humour: black bile. 

53 This symptom was mentioned by Rufus of Ephesus according to Rhazes (Frag. 127 
Daremberg-Ruelle, p. 456,1f.) “Et contingit quod quidam istorum narrant et somniant praeter 
solitum, et pronosticantur futura, et eveniunt quae ipsi praedicunt.” 

54 Problem 304, 954a34—37 (quoted supra, p. 240). It even uses two comparable terms 
to mean possession by a divinity: Aristotle, Problem 954a35 év8ovotwotixotc; Paul of Aegina: 
evOeaotixol. 

55 14,740-741 K. 
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By taking Bellerophon as an example of a melancholic hero and by quot- 
ing two verses from Homer, pseudo-Galen attaches himself to the Aris- 
totelian Problem. Indeed, at the start of the Problem, Bellerophon is men- 
tioned amongst the mythological examples of great melancholics, along 
with Heracles and Ajax, and it also quotes the verses from Homer. This sim- 
ilarity is probably not due to chance, and is most likely to be explained by 
assuming that pseudo-Galen refers to Aristotle’s Problem without quoting 
it, unless the similarity is explained by a common model. 

Thus, it is possible that there are sporadic souvenirs of the Aristotelian 
Problem, above all in a late period. However, the descriptions of Greek doc- 
tors in the Roman period remain in a continuous line with the analyses 
of Hippocrates and his nosologic model. Of course, their descriptions are 
more explicit in detailing symptoms and more complex in distinguishing 
three types of melancholy, which had been established at least from Galen, 
not to mention their integration of innovations from the Hellenistic period, 
notably the symptom given by Aretaeus of the melancholic’s pulse.” How- 
ever, the depressive character of the illness remains fundamental. Greek 
medicine is not melancholic in the Aristotelian sense of the term. 

Let us now turn to the history of the melancholic temperament in Greek 
medicine. Theoretically, conditions are more favourable to a diffusion of the 
analyses of the Aristotelian Problem; Hippocratic medicine offered practi- 
cally nothing compared to the analyses of the Problem, whose originality 
lies especially in the development of the psychological aspects of the melan- 
cholic temperament. However, it is again a Hippocratic starting point that 
is at the root of a typology of temperaments in later medicine, and not the 
Aristotelian tradition. 

We saw that the theory of the four humours in the Nature of Man had not 
yet given rise to a theory of four temperaments. However, Galen contributes 
to the exceptional fate of the four humours at the end of Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages, by attributing to Hippocrates what was actually the work of his 
student, Polybus, and considering the theory of the four humours to be the 


56 Galen, De locis affectis 3.10. The third type is hypochondria or flatulence, on which Galen 
quotes rather long passages from Diocles of Carystus. Galen is obliged to refer to Diocles 
because this third type does not belong to the Hippocratic tradition. Cf. also the definition 
given by pseudo-Galen, Medical Definitions, 19.416,913 K.: “Melancholy is a complaint that 
affects the mind with emphatic despondency and with turning away from one's most loved 
people, unaccompanied by fever; in some, there is so much black bile that it affects the 
stomach, so that they vomit it and, in this way, their mind is hurt." The three types of 
melancholy are clearly found in Paul of Aegina. 

57 Aretaeus of Cappadocia 3, ch. 5, ed. Hude?, 41,3 f. 
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fundamental teaching of the father of medicine. However, the theory of the 
four temperaments which results from this was not known in its definitive 
form until a period after Galen.® This last stage is represented by several 
Greek or Latin texts from Late Antiquity. 

Some of these have been highlighted and compared in the now classic 
study on melancholy by Raymond Klibansky, Erwin Panofsky and Fritz 
Saxl, Saturn and Melancholy. In this work, two Greek texts (pseudo-Galen 
On the Humours, and an anonymous On the Constitution of the Universe 
and of Man) and two Latin texts (pseudo-Soranus, Isagoge Saluberrima 
and Vindician, Letter to Pentadius) are presented in columns. The texts are 
compared and briefly commented on.® Following the publication of an 
unedited Armenian text by Jean-Pierre Mahé on the four humours and the 
four temperaments, I was able to undertake a study of these texts and add 
others to it, both edited and unedited.*9 Without being able to enter here 
into the detail of this investigation, I would like to point out briefly what 
this study adds by way of novelty compared to Klibansky, firstly on the date 
of the appearance of the theory of the four temperaments, and then on the 
melancholic temperament. 

We must firstly make an important correction to the date ofthe appear- 
ance of the theory of the four temperaments. Klibansky believes that the 
pseudo-Soranic Isagoge Saluberrima can be dated to the third century AD, 
earlier than Vindician's Letter. Vindician, we should remind ourselves, is 
a doctor thought to date from the fourth century AD, from the province 
of Africa, known to Augustine. However, when we compare the section 
on the humours and the temperaments in pseudo-Soranus and Vindician, 
pseudo-Soranus seems to represent a more developed version of a part of 
the manuscript tradition of Vindician's Letter. Thus, pseudo-Soranus can 


58 Galen undoubtedly constitutes an important stage in the elaboration of the theory of 
the four humours and ofthe four temperaments. However, he does not present an elaborated 
theory ofthe fourtemperaments. See for example E. Schóner, Das Viererschema in der antiken 
Humoralpathologie in Sudhoffs Archiv, Beiheft 4, Wiesbaden, 1964, pp. 86-93; J. Jouanna 
and J.-P. Mahé, “Une Anthologie médicale arménienne et ses paralléles grecs," CRAI, 2004, 
pp. 549-598 (pp. 564-566); J. Jouanna, “La Postérité du traité hippocratique de la Nature 
de l'homme: la théorie des quatre humeurs,” in Arzte und ihre Interpreten. Medizinische 
Fachtexte der Antike als Forschungsgegenstand der Klassischen Philologie, Fachkonferenz zu 
Ehren von Herrn Dr. sc. Diethard Nickel, (Berlin, 14-15 May 2004), Berlin, 2006, pp. 123-147 
(pp. 125-128); see chapter 16 in the present volume. 

59 R. Klibansky, E. Panofsky, F. Saxl (quoted above in footnote 1), pp. 62-63. 

60 J, Jouanna and J.-P. Mahé, “Une Anthologie médicale arménienne et ses parallèles 
grecs," quoted in footnote 58. 
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only post-date Vindician's Letter." Moreover, we still do not know if Vindi- 
cian's Letter is authentic or if, as I believe, it is a fabrication elaborated from 
a Greek discussion of the four humours and the four temperaments.” The 
only date that is currently certain as a terminus ante quem for the appear- 
ance of the theory of the four temperaments is provided by Bede, who 
presents the theory of the four temperaments in his De temporum ratione 
(ch. 35 De quatuor temporibus, elementis, humoribus), datable with certainty 
to 725AD. The theory necessarily pre-dates that date, and I have hypoth- 
esised that it might date to the second renaissance of Greek medicine in 
Alexandria in the sixth century, possibly through the intermediary of the 
Latin translation through Ravenna.® In any case, we can no longer rely on 
the dating of the Isagoge Saluberrima to date the appearance of the theory 
of the four temperaments to the third century AD. 

To finish our discussion of the melancholic temperament within the the- 
ory of the four temperaments, we come now to some new documents not 
included by Klibansky.® Firstly, we should recall the context in which the 
portrait of the melancholic is found. The melancholic temperament comes 
in third position in an order that is generally fixed: 1. sanguine temperament; 


6l For a criticism of the early date of pseudo-Soranus, see K.-D. Fischer, "The Isagoge 
of Pseudo-Soranus. An Analysis of the Contents of a Medieval Introduction to the Art of 
Medicine," Medizinhistorisches Journal, 35, 2000, pp. 3-30 (p. 20, footnote 45). According 
to Fischer, the treatise dates to the early Carolingian period. On the connections between 
Vindician's Letter and Pseudo-Soranus, see J. Jouanna, “La Théorie des quatre humeurs et 
des quatre tempéraments dans la tradition latine (Vindicien, Pseudo-Soranus) et une source 
grecque retrouvée," Revue des Etudes Grecques, 118, 2005, pp. 138-167. 

62 See J. Jouanna (2005), quoted in footnote 61. I also mention here a supplementary 
witness. The elaborated theory ofthe four humours and the four temperaments in the letter 
attributed to Vindician does not seem to have been known to Isidore of Seville (560—636), 
since in his work on On Numbers, ch. 23, we read, with regard to the fourth number, that the 
world is made up of four elements (fire, air, water and earth), the year of four seasons and 
man offour elemental qualities (hot, cold, wet, dry); see the edition by Jean-Yves Guillaumin, 
Isidorus Hispalensis, Liber Numerorum, Paris, Belles-Lettres, 2005, p. 30. 

83 See J. Jouanna and J.-P. Mahé (2004), quoted in footnote 58, p. 582f.; J. Jouanna (2005, 
quoted in footnote 61, pp. 166—167, with footnote 44 bearing a new element). 

64 I add two Greek texts that have already been edited and two Greek texts that remain 
unedited, not to mention the translations into Hebrew or Armenian. On the translation into 
Armenian, see J. Jouanna and J.-P. Mahé, quoted in footnote 58. Here is the passage on the 
melancholic temperament (p. 584): "He who has too much black bile, his face is black and 
puffy with fat. He is very quick tempered and loves solitude and silence. He is very troubled 
and holds grudges and has fits of fear." On the translation into Hebrew, see E. Peyser, Eine 
hebraische medizinische Handscrift. Beitrag zur Komplexionenlehre, Diss. Basel, 1944, pp. 31- 
33. Here is the passage on the melancholic temperament: "The masters of medicine said that 
the bodies of people with black bile are cold and dry like the earth, and that their heart and 
thoughts are in constant fear of things which there is no need to fear." 
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2. bilious temperament; 3. melancholic temperament; 4. phlegmatic tem- 
perament. This order is probably explained by the successive predominance 
of the humours according to age: blood in infancy, yellow bile in youth, black 
bile in maturity and phlegm in old age. Each temperament is the subject of 
a brief discussion of its physical or moral characteristics. I would add, to fin- 
ish with this general outline, a remark on vocabulary. The temperaments 
are not designated by an adjective corresponding to the humour, but by a 
periphrasis. Thus, the Greek does not say “melancholic people” but “those 
in whom black bile is found,” and so we do not find the terms melancho- 
lia or melancholikos. Only the word for black bile (melaina cholé) is used. 
Nevertheless, for reasons of convenience I will speak of the melancholic 
temperament. 

Despite a comparable scheme of exposition, the content of the discus- 
sions can vary. From the diversity of descriptions, some groups appear to 
correspond to different portraits of melancholics. To take an example, I will 
focus here on three principal groups.5 

The first group comprises three Greek texts. Of these three texts, Kliban- 
sky knew only one: the anonymous On the Constitution of the Universe and 
of Man, which is the best known Greek text on the theory of the four tem- 
peraments. To this we must add two letters, one attributed to Hippocrates 
(but which does not form part ofthe corpus of Letters of Hippocrates known 
to the Renaissance), the Letter from Hippocrates to Ptolemy (the long ver- 
sion), and the other a letter attributed to John of Damascus, called Quid est 
Homo?® Here is the discussion of the melancholic temperament in these 
three texts: 


A. Ofthe Constitution of the Universe and of Man (ed. Ideler, 2.304): 
Those who are constituted of black bile are indolent, pusillanimous 
and sickly (philasthenoi); as for their bodies, they have black eyes and 
black hair.” 


B. Letter from Hippocrates to Ptolemy (long version, ed. Ermerins, Anec- 
dota Medica graeca, Lugduni Batavorum, 1840, p. 281): 


65 Jn J. Jouanna and J.-P. Mahé (2004), quoted in footnote 58, p. 568f. I have distinguished 
these three groups of Greek texts presenting the theory of the four humours. 

66 On this letter, see J. Jouanna, “Le Pseudo-Jean Damascène, Quid est homo?,” in V. 
Boudon-Millot and B. Pouderon (ed.), Les Pères de l'Église face à la science médicale de leur 
temps, Paris, Beauchesne, 2005, pp. 1-27. 

67 Greek text: "Ocot dé dr peAaivys xoc tTvyxávovow, otoi elot GO vpot xal dALySpuyxor xai 
pircabevol, xad cHuaTa ict LeAavorptot xod WEAdvTpLXOL. 
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(Those who are constituted of black bile) are indolent, pusillanimous, 
cowardly, sickly (philasthenoi).® 


C. John of Damascus, Quid est homo? (ed. Migne PG 95, 244): 
Those who are constituted of black bile are indolent, pusillanimous, 
sickly (philasthenoi), hesitant and cowardly.*? 


What allows us to unite these three texts is the use ofthe rare Greek adjec- 
tive philasthenoi, 'sickly', which is not attested elsewhere. On this basis, the 
resemblance seems very clear. The three descriptions carry the same triad of 
adjectives (‘indolent’, ‘pusillanimous’ and ‘sickly’), which suggests, despite 
their apparently diverse origin (one being anonymous, the other attributed 
to Hippocrates and the third to John of Damascus), that they go back to 
a common model that discusses the four temperaments and presents the 
melancholic temperament as a sickly temperament, characterised by indo- 
lence and cowardice. 

In this presentation of the melancholic temperament, cowardice might 
correspond to one of the two feelings characteristic of the melancholic 
affection in accordance with Hippocrates' Aphorisms. Surprisingly, we find 
no mention ofthe second characteristic sentiment, despondency (athumíé), 
giving the impression that in this group of texts the characterisation of 
the melancholic temperament is independent from the symptom of the 
affliction called melancholy. This is what is said in the first group. 

We come now to the second group. It includes two Latin texts known to 
Klibansky (Vindician's Letter and pseudo-Soranus, whose date and relation- 
ship, as we saw, still need to be confirmed). To these we must add two Greek 
texts that I have discovered. The most important in the history of melan- 
choly is a small treatise attributed to Hippocrates called On the Pulse and the 
Human Temperament because it is, as I have shown elsewhere,? the Greek 


68 I have filled a lacuna in the manuscript tradition by comparison with two other texts; 
see J. Jouanna and J.-P. Mahé (2004), quoted p. 572. The re-constructed Greek text reads: oi 
8£ ueAatvrc XoAMfjc övteç yivovtat gá&upot, dAtyorpvxol, SetAol, qiAdcOevot. 

69 Greek text: 60188 &rò XoAfjc ueAatvri tvyyávovo, cici Bd 8opot xai dAvydrpuxol, piàdoðevor 
xoi óxvrjpol xai edoi. 

70 I presented a provisional edition of this text in Mélanges A. Hurst (2005), "Un Traité 
pseudo-hippocratique inédit sur les quatres humeurs (Sur le pouls et sur le tempérament 
humain)," pp. 449—461; and I have studied in detail the relationship between the Latin and 
Greek text, which actually comprises two versions, in "La Théorie des quatre humeurs et des 
quatres tempéraments dans la tradition latine (Vindicien, Pseudo-Soranos) et une source 
grecque retrouvée," Revue des Etudes Grecques n8, 2005, pp. 138-167. 
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model for the Latin letter of Vindician, an important source for the diffusion 
of the theory of the four humours and the four temperaments in the Latin 
Middle Ages, as Klibansky points out. The second is a longer treatise called 
On the Formation of Man.” 

Here is the melancholic temperament in these four texts: 


A. Vindician's Letter: “Black bile makes men cunning, angry, miserly, 
fearful, sad, lethargic, envious, and frequently having black scars on 
their feet.”” 

B. Pseudo-Soranus, Isagoge Saluberrima: “Black bile makes men cunning, 
miserly and perfidious, sad, lethargic, envious and fearful.” 

C. Hippocrates, On the Pulse and the Human Temperament: 

Version A, ed. Jouanna in Mélanges Hurst, 2005, pp. 449-461: “Black 

bile makes man completely treacherous, very worried, overwhelmed 

and very lethargic."* 

Version B unedited (in Par. gr. 2494): "Black bile (makes man) treach- 

erous, full of anger, constantly worried; it makes people very lethargic 

and normally with serous fluid in their feet."* 

D. Hippocrates, On the Formation of Man, ch. 8 (the melancholic temper- 
ament); ed. Jouanna in Atti del V Colloquio internazionale sull'ecdotica 
dei testi medici, Napoli 1-2 ottobre 2004, Naples, 2006, p. 315. 

1. And ifitis the seventh, eighth, or ninth hour ofthe day or night that 
the seed is retained in the womb and it uses these three hours for 
its transformation, (such a mixture) will be cold and dry, because 
these hours of the day and night (are cold and dry). There is a great 
quantity of black bile. For black bile abounds in these hours. 

2. And the child formed is tinted black. Its hair and eyes are black. 
Also its whole body. Its vessels are fine and hidden. And there is an 


71 For the edition of this treatise, see J. Jouanna, “Un Traité inédit attribué à Hippocrate, 
Sur la formation de l'homme: editio princeps," in V. Boudon-Millot, A. Garzya, J. Jouanna and 
A. Roselli (ed.), I testi medici greci: tradizion e ecdotica, Atti del V^ Convegno internazionale 
(Naples, 30 sept.—2 oct. 2004), Naples, 2006, pp. 273-319. 

7? Latin text: Cholera nigra facit homines subdolos cum iracundia, avaros, timidos, tristes, 
somniculosos, invidiosos, frequenter habentes cicatrices nigras in pedibus. 

73 Latin text: Cholera nigra facit subdolos, avaros et perfidos, tristes, somniculosos, invid- 
iosos et timidos. 

74 Greek text: y u£Aotvat yoà motel Tov dvOewmov dAov &ríBouXov, qOovepóv, MOAULEPLLLVOV, 
OABopevov, xot TOMOV KOILWMEVOV. 

75 Greek text: ý òè peAatva yoy (sc. not Tov dvOpwrov) EmiBovaAov, dAdipuxov LET’ OpYic, 
d&tAnota poßovpévy (lege PoBovpevov)- TOMA KolUwLEvoUG, Kal wç imi TO MAEtoTOV vwTIda (lege 
votida suadente Roselli) éyovtac &v tots nociv avtHv. 
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abundance of black bile within it, which makes man a plotter, irritable, 
timid, overwhelmed, sleepy, envious.” 

3. He has respiratory difficulties and heaviness of the knees. The bones 
in his feet hurt. He has colics. He is struck with dysury. He has colics 
in his lower stomach. His urine is red and troubled. He does not 
desire food as food, but it becomes like vinegar during digestion. 
When he vomits food, the humour in it is excessively black. He also 
has a wild (?) spirit. When phrenitis occurs, lethargy and pains; from 
inspired (?) states and phrenetic states; strangury ... within. These 
are the disease of the body of man when there is abundant black 


bile. 


Late medical texts are characteristically malleable, which we can observe 
thanks to the two quite different Greek versions found in the same trea- 
tise, which served as a model for Vindician. Even without entering into a 
detailed comparison, we notice that in one or the other, or both, of the Greek 
versions, we find many of the same nouns defining the melancholic temper- 
ament as in Vindician’s Latin translation: treachery accompanied by anger, 
fear, sadness, lethargy, envy. A single characteristic of the Latin version that 
does not have an equivalent in the Greek version is miserliness. 

If we compare these portraits of the melancholic, we notice that the 
Greek vocabulary of the first group is different and, consequently, that there 
were different sources. The psychological analysis of the second group is 
richer, even if based on two main characteristics: fear or cowardice, and 
indolence or lethargy. Surprisingly, we do not find in the first group one of 
the fundamental symptoms of melancholy, sadness or depression, which is 
present in the second. To this we can also add treachery with anger and 
envy. Thus, the psychological profile is richer in the second group. 

The second rediscovered Greek treatise also belongs to the second group, 
since the sentence on the characterisation of the melancholic temperament 
(which I have put in italics) is roughly comparable to Vindician’s Greek 
model, even if the adjectives are not in the same order. We find fear and 
lethargy, depression and also trickery, irritability and envy.” However, this 


76 Greek text of the part in italics: TAnOtvetat 8& ev abt ý uéAotvot XOAN, ctc Motel tov 
&yOpcorov énigouXov xai rtucpóv xai poBeptCopevov, xal CAtBopevov, PiAdimvov, pðovepóv. 

77 Tt is particularly similar to version A. We find the same Greek words: treacherous 
(£niouAov), envious (qOovepóv), worrying (OABópevov). However, as in version B, there is 
also fear (qofiepitópevov). A final characteristic common to Vindician's Letter and his Greek 
model is lethargy (somniculosos, noMòv xowuopevov). However, the Greek term is different: 
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sentence is inserted in a context that differs from the presentation in the 
other texts in two ways: the explanation of the melancholic temperament 
by genetics and the addition of a nosology proper to the temperament.” 
These are the two principal groups of Greek texts on the melancholic 
temperament. A third group is made up of pseudo-Galen On the Humours 
and by the treatise Nature of Man by Meletius the monk. The two treatises 
offer a short comparable discussion of the effect of the predominance of the 
four humours. The two passages were compared by Klibansky.” Here are 
the two texts, quoted this time not by the single extract on the melancholic 
temperament, but by their discussion of the four temperaments: 


A. Meletius, De natura hominis (ed. Cramer, 130, pp. 23-26). Extract: 
influence of the four humours on the soul. 
1. When blood dominates, it makes the soul happier 
2. When it is yellow bile, this makes the soul more passionate and bold 
3. When it is black bile, this makes the soul more majestic and vigor- 
ous? 
4. When it is phlegm, this makes the soul /azier and more stubborn. 
B. Pseudo-Galen, On the Humours, 19,492f. K. Extract: influence of the 
four humours on the soul. 
The humours determine the habits of the soul 


it is piàóünvov, ‘someone who loves sleep’. No doubt this moral analysis of the melancholic 
temperament goes back to the same common model as the Greek model of Vindician's Letter. 
However, we find a new adjective: mıxpóy, ‘irritable’. It could correspond to the iracundia of 
Vindician's Letter and to the òpyh of version B of its model, the treatise On the Pulse and the 
Human Temperament. 

78 Using the theory ofthe predominance of each ofthe four humours according to the four 
periods of the day and night, the author explains the formation of the four temperaments 
according to the hour of conception. If conception takes place at a time when black bile 
dominates, a child will be born with a temperament corresponding to that humour, and 
so on. I do not know any parallel to this theory. Surprisingly, in the discussion on illnesses 
appropriate to the temperament in which black bile dominates, neither melancholy, nor 
the two other illnesses related to melancholy (epilepsy and madness), appear. Thus, the 
theory of the temperaments in Greek medicine in Late Antiquity seems to function largely 
independently from the pathology of melancholy. 

79 Klibansky (footnote 1), p. 61, footnote 98, sees an influence of pseudo-Galen on Meletius 
the monk. However, the solution is not as simple as this. How do we explain readings of 
Meletius that are not scribal errors? It might relate to a common source with variants. 
With the possible connection between Meletius the monk and the Venerable Bede on the 
description of melancholics, Meletius deserves to figure in Klibansky's table, pp. 116-117. In 
any case, the resemblances between pseudo-Galen and Meletius are not due to chance. The 
pair of adjectives qualifying bilious people are not found elsewhere in Greek literature; see 
J. Jouanna and J.P. Mahé (2004), quoted p. 574. 

80 Greek text: ý) 8£ peAatva, oeuvotépav xai edobevertépav. 
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HR 


. Blood makes the soul more joyful 

. Yellow bile makes the soul angrier, bolder or more passionate or 
both. 

3. Phlegm makes the soul lazier and sillier. 

4. Black bile makes the soul angrier and insolent.?! 


N 


Regarding the psychological features of the temperaments in which blood, 
yellow bile or phlegm dominate, Meletius the monk and pseudo-Galen dis- 
play some agreement. The common terms are written in italics. Conversely, 
the melancholic temperament has no term in common. Neither is there any 
connection between the contents, because the portrait in Meletius is lauda- 
tory, whilst in pseudo-Galen it is critical. Is this by chance or is it a sign that 
the melancholic temperament is more fluctuating than others? 

Meletius the monk seems isolated in the Greek tradition by speaking 
of the “majestic” soul of melancholic temperaments. Yet we find a parallel 
in the Latin tradition. Bede qualifies melancholics as “firm, serious and 
of a calm character" (stabilis, graves, compositos moribus), and the Greek 
semnotês and the Latin gravitas refer to similar concepts. This gives an idea 
of the complexity of the representation of the melancholic temperament 
already in the Greek medical tradition. Generally qualified by disparaging 
terms, without there being a consensus on these nouns, it is favourably 
described in a very different way in Meletius’ De Natura hominis. This case 
is so far unique in the Greek medical tradition. 

However, this final period of Greek medicine is still badly known and 
further discoveries are still possible. Indeed, it is possible that Vindician’s 
Letter may not be the only Latin treatise on the four humours and the 
four temperaments translated directly from Greek. The small Latin work 
On the Four Humours, attributed to the oldest period of the School of 
Salerno, presents a discussion on the four temperaments which is also 
associated to what I have termed the second group. Here is the description 
it gives of the melancholic temperament: “Black bile makes man suddenly 
irritable, miserly, greedy, sad, lethargic and envious.”® Klibansky, having 
noted the connection with Vindician’s Letter, thinks that the treatise is 
formed of this Letter, augmented with various additions. However, the work 


8! Greek text: ý) 8£ u£Aotva dpyiAwtépav xod itapwtépav. 

82 Bede, De temporum ratione, ch. 35, ed. C.W. Jones, 1977, p. 392: “Nigra bilis stabilis, 
graves, compositos moribus dolososque facit.” 

8 Latin text: “Colera nigra facit hominem subito iracundum, avarum, cupidum, tristem, 
somnolentum et invidum." 
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is distinguished from the Letter by a part of its vocabulary and by certain 
significant variations; moreover, it preserves a trace of a Greek word.™ Thus, 
it could be another Latin translation made from another Greek model that 
is yet to be found. 

To illustrate the fact that the complexity will only increase following the 
transition from the Greek to the Latin tradition, I take here as an example 
what became the portrait of melancholy within the tradition of the School 
of Salerno in the thirteenth century. Here is the outline from the Flos 
medicina: 


Melancholics 

We now turn to describe the powers of black bile, 

Which makes men sad, poor, and little-speaking. 

They stay up late to study and their mind is not given to sleep, 

They persevere in their goals and think nothing to be certain for them. 

He is envious, sad, greedy, with a tenacious right hand. 

He is not without experience of trickery, is timid and has a muddy colour.*9 


84 The Latin work, found in Laurentianus lat. LXXIII, 1 (A.M. Bandini, Catalogus codicum 
latinorum Bibliothecae Mediceae Laurentianae, 1774-1777, t. Il, p. 406) was edited by S. de 
Renzi in his Collectio Salernitana, Il, pp. 411-412 and hypothetically attributed to Johannes 
Monachus, a student of Constantine the African. Klibansky (quoted in footnote 1), p. 172, 
footnote 119, declares that "the text is Vindician's Letter, augmented by various additions." 
I cannot compare the two texts here in detail, but we should note the presence of a Greek 
word at the end of the On the Four Humours in a discussion on phlebotomy which is absent 
from Vindician's Letter: "Iyptusma" (read Aértvcya?, a neuter noun not attested instead of 
the masculine Aéntvopos), translated by idest lassitudo vel debilitatio stomachi. For the rest, 
an important variant seems to show that the work cannot be derived from Vindician's Latin 
translation: in the rubric on the places of humours, Vindician's Letter says that phlegm 
dominates “in part of the head and in part of the bladder,” whilst in this work it is said 
that it dominates “in part of the bladder and in part of the chest." This reading (“in the 
chest") is attested precisely in the two Greek treatises I discovered; see J. Jouanna (quoted 
footnote 71), p. 292 and footnote 32. Thus, it is directly from a Greek text, and not through 
the intermediary of the Latin tradition of Vindician, that the work On the Four Humours 
took this reading. Although the ultimate foundation of the text might be Greek, it used an 
Arabic source. Indeed, at the start it refers, in a definition of health and illness, to something 
not found in Vindician's Letter, “to the seventh book epodon [sic]." By epodon we should 
understand, as Anna Maria Ieraci Bio suggested to me, the Ephodia of ibn al Gazzar (end 
of the tenth century). Thus, whilst the foundations of the text are Greek, as Vindician's 
Letter, this does not stop the author from making reference to an Arabic authority as well. 
If it does concern a reference to the Viaticum of ibn al Gazzar (c. 878-980), the redaction 
of the work is posterior to it. Since the Viaticum was translated into Latin by Constantine 
the African, we can legitimately connect this text to the School of Salerno, as S. de Renzi 
did. 

85 On the spread of the doctrine of the four temperaments in the School of Salerno in the 
twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, see Klibansky (quoted in footnote 1), p. 182f. 

86 Flos medicinae, ed. de Renzi, Collectio Salernitana I, Flos medicinae 4, 2, 4, reviewed by 
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In this outline, we can recognise several of the characteristics mentioned 
in the second group, that of the Greek tradition which is the origin of 
Vindician's Letter: sadness, envy, greed, trickery, fear. Thus, the medical 
tradition of Salerno seems, like Vindician’s Letter, to have come from the 
Greek tradition. However, there is a noticeable difference relating to sleep. 
Whilst the two new Greek treatises, like Vindician’s Letter and the Latin 
work On the Four Humours, when it is discussed, describe melancholics as 
sleepy, the Flos medicinae, on the other hand, presents them as intellectuals 
whose spirit is not given to sleep.** 

The divergence is not due to chance, since it fits within a systematic con- 
trast between the melancholic and phlegmatic temperament. In the texts 
from the second group, there was an antithesis between the melancholic, 
who was sleepy, and the phlegmatic, who was lively. It is exactly the oppo- 
site in the Flos medicinae.® The evolution of the image of the melancholic is 
considerable. 

Should we see the influence of Problem 30.1 in this more positive presen- 
tation of the melancholic as an intellectual? Probably. 

Thus, the Aristotelian tradition, if less present in the Greek medical 
tradition, reappeared in the medieval period in the Latin tradition of the 


Ch. Daremberg in Ch. Meaux Saint-Marc, L'École de Salerne, Paris, Balliére, 1880, p-171. Latin 
text: 

Melancholici: 

Restat adhuc cholera virtutes dicere nigrae; 

Quae reddit tristes, pravos, perpauca loquentes; 

Hi vigilant studio, nec mens est dedita somno; 

Servant propositum, sibi nil reputant fore tutum; 

Invidus et tristis, cupidus, dextraeque tenacis, 

Non expers fraudis, timidus, luteique coloris. 

87 Certain words are the same as those in Vindician’s Letter (tristis, timidus, invidus vel 
invidiosus), others are synonymous (Vindician: avarus; Flos medicinae: cupidus. Vindician: 
subdolosus; Flos medicinae: Non expers fraudis). 

88 Phlegmatics are described as sleepy in the Flos medicinae: “Hic somnolentus." Klibansky 
(quoted in footnote 1), p. 182, highlights the same absence of the noun ‘sleepy’ for the 
melancholic in the Flores diaetarum, a work dating from the twelfth century. Should we 
see an evolution within the School of Salerno between the treatise On the Four Humours 
(tenth/eleventh century) and the texts produced in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries? 

39 [n Bede (in 752), the phlegmatic is already called somnolentus. However, in this descrip- 
tion ofthe melancholic (quoted in footnote 82), nothing is said on sleep or being awake. This 
is probably also the case in the first version ofthe Flos medicinae, where only two verses were 
dedicated to each temperament (here the two last verses for melancholics). The addition of 
the four first verses provides the outline of the melancholic with its intellectual dimension. 
However, already in the first version the phlegmatic was qualified as somnolentus, which 
contradicts the older work On the Four Humours, in which the phlegmatic is lively (“Phlegma 
facit hominem vigilantem"). 
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theory of the temperaments, coming to be attached to the Greek medical 
tradition of Late Antiquity, which continues to claim to follow Hippocrates, 
whilst the foundation treatise of the whole theory, the Nature of Man, seems 
forgotten. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


GALEN’S READING OF HIPPOCRATIC ETHICS 


Galen often refers to the ancients in order to judge the moderns; they are a 
point of reference, even in an art such as medicine, where progress might 
negate the need to refer to the men of the past. Amongst these men of 
the past, the one that occupies the most eminent place in medicine is 
also the oldest: Hippocrates. Of course, Galen was not the only admirer of 
Hippocrates during his time. Even if we take into account contemporary 
detractors of Hippocratic medicine, in particular the Methodists, admira- 
tion for Hippocrates and interest in his work was widespread in Galen’s 
time, and not only amongst the Hippocrateans.' Nevertheless, Galen’s orig- 
inality comes from the passion with which he reconstructs a model of the 
man and his work that remains, in his opinion, of upmost relevance to all 
branches of medicine. We will limit ourselves here to medical morality, for 
the study of medical ethics has been neglected in studies on Galen’s Hip- 
pocratism.? We will study Galen's reading of Hippocratic ethics successively 
in two ways: from his Commentaries on Hippocrates’ works and from a more 
general study of the Hippocratic model as the ideal doctor. 


! See G.E.R. Lloyd, Methods and Problems in Greek Science (Cambridge, 1991), 398 ff.: 
“Galen on Hellenistics and Hippocrateans: contemporary battles and past authorities,” on 
the different positions concerning Hippocrates during Galen's time. 

? On Galen's Hippocratism in general, see G. Harig and J. Kollesch, "Galen und Hip- 
pokrates," in L. Bourgey and J. Jouanna (eds.), La Collection Hippocratique et son róle dans 
l'histoire de la médecine: Colloque de Strasbourg, 23-27 octobre 1972, (Leiden, 1975), pp. 257- 
274 (with an account of the previous works of J. Mewaldt, K. Deichgraber, L. Edelstein, 
H. Diller, O. Temkin, pp. 257-259); the article discusses anatomy, nosology, pharmacol- 
ogy and therapy, but does not discuss ethics. W.D. Smith, The Hippocratic Tradition, (Cor- 
nell publications in the history of science.) (Ithaca and London, 1979), pp. 61-176: “Galen’s 
Hippocratism,” P. Manuli, “Lo stile del commento. Galeno e la tradizione ippocratica,” in 
F. Lasserre and Ph. Mudry (eds.), Formes de pensée dans la Collection hippocratique, (Pub- 
lications de la Faculté des lettres / Université de Lausanne, 26) (Geneva, 1983), pp. 471-482; 
the article by G.E.R. Lloyd (1991), quoted in footnote 1; D. Manetti—A. Roselli, "Galeno com- 
mentatore di Ippocrate," in ANRW II 37, 2 (Berlin and New York, 1994), 1529-1635; M. Vegetti, 
“L'immagine del medico e lo statuto epistemologico della medicina in Galeno," ibid., 1672- 
1717 (particularly 1681 with footnote 18); J. Jouanna and V. Boudon, "Remarques sur la place 
d' Hippocrate dans la pharmacologie de Galien," in Armelle Debru (ed.), Galen on Pharma- 
cology, Philosophy, History and Medicine Proceedings of the 5th International Galen Collogium, 
Lille, 16-18 March 1995, (Studies in ancient medicine, 16) (Leiden, 1997), pp. 213-234. 
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Surprisingly, Galen does not comment on any of the treatises of the Hippo- 
cratic Corpus that modern scholars qualify as deontological. Indeed, if we 
refer to the fifteen commentaries that Galen lists in his On my Own Books 
(Aphorisms, Joints, Fractures, Prognosis, Regimen in Acute Diseases, Wounds 
in the Head, Epidemics 1 and 3, Epidemics 2, Epidemics 6, Humours, Surgery, 
Airs, Waters, Places, Nutriment, Nature of Man), we note the absence of five 
deontological treatises from the Hippocratic Corpus (The Oath, Law, Physi- 
cian, Decorum and Precepts).? This does not mean that Galen was not inter- 
ested in Hippocratic ethics, and we will see in his existing commentaries 
that he tackles ethical questions. However, it is important to account for 
the absence from this list of the deontological treatises from the Hippocratic 
Corpus, which cannot be fully explained. Concerning the formation of the 
Hippocratic Corpus, we must divide the treatises into two groups: first, the 
Oath and Law; then, the three treatises Physician, Decorum and Precepts. 
It is clear that the Oath and Law formed part of the Hippocratic Corpus 
in Galen’s time as Erotian, who lived during Nero’s reign (and so a cen- 
tury before Galen), quotes the Oath and Law amongst Hippocrates’ works 
and places these two treatises in the category of works relating to the art 
(with two other treatises, The Art and Ancient Medicine). By contrast, the 
three treatises Physician, Decorum and Precepts did not form part of the Hip- 
pocratic Corpus during Erotian’s time, and the situation had probably not 
changed a century later during Galen’s time. In any case, Galen does not 
make reference to any of these three treatises, even if certain topics Galen 
discusses in his reading of Hippocratic ethics might relate to certain pas- 
sages from them. He might not have known them or, if he did know them, 
he may not have been sure about their attribution to Hippocrates. 

Thus, the Oath and Law formed part of the traditional Hippocrates known 
by Galen and, like Erotian, he should have recognised their authenticity. 
However, he does not mention in his bibliography any commentary on 


3 On Galen’s commentaries on Hippocrates, see D. Manetti—A. Roselli, “Galeno com- 
mentatore di Ippocrate,” quoted in footnote 2. 

^ See the list of treatises in E. Nachmanson (ed.) Erotiani vocum Hippocraticorum collectio 
cum fragmentis (Goteborg, 1918), p. 9. 

5 Criticism of the love of money (see infra., p. 233ff.); doctor-philosopher (see infra., 
p. 238); the ‘philanthropic’ doctor (see infra., pp. 238-240). However, despite these similari- 
ties concerning medical ethics, there are also differences (Galen’s ethical rigor compared to 
the flexibility of Hippocratic ethics), and even contradictions (particularly on the important 
problem of knowing when to tell or not tell the patient the truth; see infra., p. 230, n. 39). 
When Galen discusses ethical topics similar to those found in later Hippocratic treatises, we 
do not note an influence of Hippocratic writings on Galen (nor an inverse influence), but 
rather similarities in these topoi that are not, in any case, found only in Galen. 
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these two treatises. Moreover, he does not seem to make direct reference to 
either ofthem in the rest ofhis work. Thus it is paradoxical that Hippocrates' 
Oath, which became the veritable basis of western medical ethics, should 
be so remarkably absent from Galen's reading. However, we must make an 
important qualification here that could eventually solve this paradox. The 
Arabic tradition knew a commentary by Galen on the Oath, a commentary 
written in Greek that was part of a book translated into Syriac in the ninth 
century by the great translator Hunain ibn Ishaq, and then from Syriac into 
Arabic by two of his students.° In this commentary, the existence of the 
Oath in written form was connected (and rightly so, in my opinion) with 
the growth of the medical school of Cos, when students from outside were 
initiated into the family of the Asclepiads. It is still debated whether this 
commentary, known only by fragments, is authentic or not; the current 
trend is to lean towards its authenticity." 

Even if Galen did not write an entire commentary on a Hippocratic deon- 
tological treatise, or if this commentary has not been preserved—supposing 
that the Commentary on the Oath is authentic—ethical discussions are nev- 
ertheless present in his existing commentaries. Galen highlighted the main 
points where the Hippocratic treatises tackle either the purpose of the med- 
ical art or the relationship between the doctor and patient, and discussed 
the ethical principles raised by the Hippocratic text. Without aiming at an 
exhaustive study, I will focus on some of the most significant passages con- 
cerning the purpose of the art and the issues concerning the relationship 
between doctor and patient. 

On the purpose of the art, the most famous passage in the Hippocratic 
writings commented on by Galen is of course the maxim where the author 
of Epidemics I says: "In disease, two things must be done: be useful, or do no 
harm." It is worth citing Galen's comments on this maxim in full: 


€ Hunain ibn Ishaq, Risdlah, n. 87 (ed. G. Bergstrásser, in Abhandlungen für die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 17, 2 [1925], 32). 

7 The fundamental study is F. Rosenthal, “An Ancient Commentary of the Hippocratic 
Oath,” in Bulletin of the History of Medicine 30 (1956), 52-87; cf. his opinion on the problem 
of authenticity p. 86, “Galen’s authorship can be neither confirmed nor rejected"; see also 
G. Strohmaier, “Asklepios und das Ei,” in R. Stiehl and H.E. Stier (eds.), Beitrdge zur Alten 
Geschichte und deren Nachleben. Festschrift für F. Altheim, (Berlin, 1970), pp. 143-153 (= 448- 
455), who leans towards its authenticity, drawing on the critical judgement of Hunain (145: 
"So ist es m. E. doch wahrscheinlicher, dass die erhaltenen Fragmente auf Galen selbst 
zurückgehen”). V. Nutton, "What's in an Oath,” Journal of the Royal College of Physicians of 
London 29 (1995), 518-524 (520 and n. 12, where he refers to “Beyond the Hippocratic Oath,” 
20), accepts its authenticity. 

8 Hp. Epid. 1.5, 2.634,8-636,1 L. (= 1.190,2f. Kuehlewein). 
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I for one thought previously that this maxim was insignificant and that it was 
not worthy of Hippocrates. Indeed, I thought that everyone understood that 
the doctor should do the best for his patients, and certainly not harm them. 
But when I saw reputable doctors quite rightly charged for what they had 
done whilst performing a phlebotomy, in bathing someone or administering 
a drug, or wine or cold water, I understood that this may have happened to 
Hippocrates himself, and that in any case it necessarily happened to many 
other doctors in his time; and from that moment, I considered, if by chance 
I had to administer some powerful drug to a patient, to examine beforehand 
myself not only how I would be useful in obtaining my aim, but also how I 
would not harm him. Thus, I have never done anything without beforehand 
taking care, in case I do not achieve my aim, of not harming the patient 
in any way. By contrast, some doctors, like those who throw a dice, tend 
to administer remedies to patients which, if they do not work, cause them 
great damage. For those who learn the art, I know that, as it was for me, the 
maxim 'be useful or do no harm' seems not to be worthy to have been written 
by Hippocrates; but for those who subsequently practise medicine, I know 
very well that the force of the phrase will be clear; and if it occurs that after 
an erroneous use of a strong drug a patient dies, they will understand most 
clearly the force of what Hippocrates advised.? 


This charmingly personal commentary demonstrates the evolution of 
Galen's judgement on this Hippocratic maxim. First, when he was a med- 
ical student, he held a certain contempt for a maxim that seemed to him to 
set out an obvious fact, to the extent that he did not judge the idea worthy 
of Hippocrates; then, there is a change of heart following the experience of 
medical practice when he discovers, through the failure of reputable doc- 
tors, the importance of this maxim's negative dimension (“do no harm"), 
and where he defines, on the basis of this Hippocratic maxim, a method 
which he subsequently applied to treatment, a method which we could 
define as implicit prognostic treatment. Before choosing a treatment, Galen 
calculates in advance the harmful effects that each of the possible reme- 
dies could eventually cause the patient in case it fails, and he chooses the 
remedy that will not be harmful. He distinguishes himself here from doc- 
tors that trust in chance and play with the life of the patient like a throw of 
the dice. Hippocrates' ethical advice, whose value was discovered by Galen 
through practical, rather than theoretical, means, is the basis of Galen's own 
method, always choosing his treatment according to the patient's inter- 
est. From this first important example, we can see how Galen's reading of 


° Gal. Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 1 2.50 (17A.148f. K. = pp. 7629-7745 
Wenkebach-Pfaff). 
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Hippocratic ethics can exceed, in some cases, the level of a commentary and 
explanation, to the extent that it becomes the point of departure for Galen's 
rediscovery of the value of this ethics and for an innovative assimilation 
that, whilst respecting the spirit of Hippocratic ethics, formalises it into a 
viable method for all cases. Since Galen constructed from this maxim an 
indispensable method for any decision on treatment, it is not surprising to 
find reference to it in his therapeutic treatises. Thus, in the introduction 
to his treatise called The Composition of Drugs According to Places, Galen 
criticises doctors who, using remedies without any method (xtpic ue068ov) 
against alopecy, sometimes fail and cause significant damage (BAdmtovatw 
ioyvpôç). He contrasts his own attitude in the following way: 


By contrast, as far as I am concerned, I have always followed Hippocrates' 
recommendation and tried very hard to exercise the art in such a way that the 
drug administered, according to what the great man wrote, is either useful or 
does no harm (ageréew v) uy) BAcrccev )." 


The reference to the passage of Epidemics 1 is clear, although Galen is con- 
tent to mention Hippocrates without being precise about which work, and 
Galen's position on treatment is comparable to that found in his Commen- 
tary On Hippocrates' Epidemics 1. We note above all two recurring features: 
the insistence with which Galen proclaims his continual fidelity to the Hip- 
pocratic precept, and his desire to distance himself from other doctors who 
do not respect this precept. The presence of the word ‘method’ (u£0o8oc) in 
the second passage is new, and did not appear in his Commentary. Galen 
accuses those who do not observe the Hippocratic principle of practising 
‘without method’. Thus, Hippocrates’ ethical precept is well incorporated 
into Galen’s method of treatment.” 

The famous phrase of Epidemics 1 on the purpose of the medical art is 
followed by a no less famous sentence on the three elements that comprise 
the medical art and on the relationship between them: 'H téyvy tà vptóv, tò 
vóovua xal 6 vooéov xal ó intods: 6 intpdc DmNPETYS tf] TEXVS’ UTEVaVTLOO Oa 


10 11, 12.381,4-7 K. 

1! Ibid., 381,4-7 K. 

12 To conclude Galen’s reading of this Hippocratic precept in the therapeutic treatise 
The Composition of Drugs According to Places, we add that he returns to it for a second 
time in the course of the treatise and adds a nuance to his egocentric view of the history 
of medicine: he recognises that the successors of Hippocrates followed this precept and 
he contrasts them with certain modern doctors who treat patients without method (6.8, 
12.965,11-15 K.). For more details on the reference to Hippocrates in these two passage of 
Galen’s pharmacological treatise, see J. Jouanna and V. Boudon, “Remarques sur la place 
d' Hippocrate dans la pharmacologie de Galien,” quoted in footnote 2. 
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TH VOONMATL TOV vodeovta ETA TOÔ intpod, “The art comes about by three 
elements: the disease, the patient and the doctor; the doctor is the servant of 
the art; the patient should oppose the disease with the help of the doctor.” 
This prompts Galen to a discussion of the second important aspect of 
medical ethics after the purpose of the art, i.e. the relationship between 
doctor and patient. Here is Galen's commentary: 


He (sc. Hippocrates) says that there are three elements in relation to which 
and through which treatment can occur: first of all, the disease, then the 
doctor, with these two elements opposing each other and, we might say, 
struggling and fighting against each other, (i.e.) the doctor and the disease. 
For the doctor undertakes to overwhelm the disease, whilst for the disease, 
the stake is to not be destroyed. Over and above these there is the third 
element, the patient. If he obeys the doctor and follows his orders, he is 
his ally and he fights the disease; but if he rebels against him, he acts on 
behalf of the disease and wrongs the doctor on two levels: first, because he 
reduces the patient-doctor pair to a single person; second, because he has 
helped the disease, which was previously standing alone. Hippocrates says 
that two elements are necessarily more powerful than one. It is clear that 
by abandoning the doctor, the patient helps the disease when, whilst the 
doctor orders him to abstain from cold drinks, the patient, scorched by fever, 
is persuaded by the disease to drink; also, if he takes a bath or drinks some 
wine or does something else that the doctor has forbidden him from doing, 
he favours the disease by doing what is favourable to it, whilst he betrays the 
doctor by doing what he forbids." 


This commentary allows us to pick out other aspects of Galen's reading. 
First, the Hippocratic metaphor that underlies the relationships between 
the three elements (disease, patient and doctor)—combat—which is, of 
course, one of the fundamental metaphors of ancient medicine;® then, 
the art of illustrating through specific examples the relationship between 
doctor and patient as set out in general terms in Hippocratic thought, such 
as the example of the patient who, drinking cold water contrary to the 
prohibition of the doctor, works in favour ofthe disease. Above all, what we 
notice here is Galen's slight tendency to distort the conceptual relationship 
between the patient and doctor expressed in the Hippocratic text. The shift 
is probably imperceptible to a hurried reader; however, it seems to me to 


13 Hp. Epid. 1.5, 2.636,1—4 L. (= 1190,3-6 Kuehlewein). 

14 Gal. Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 1 2.51 (17A.150f. K. = pp. 7629-7712 
Wenkebach-Pfaff). 

15 On metaphorin general in Galen, see H. von Staden, "Science as text, science as history: 
Galen on metaphor,” in P.J. van der Eijk, H.F.J. Horstmanshoff, P.H. Schrijvers (eds.), Ancient 
Medicine in its Socio-Cultural Context 2, (Clio Medica 28) (Amsterdam, 1995), pp. 499-517. 
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have had an important effect on the traditional reading of modern scholars. 
The Hippocratic text expounds the three constituent terms of medicine 
in the order disease, patient and doctor, and discusses the antagonism 
between the patient and the disease before discussing the assistance of the 
doctor. Galen, meanwhile, reverses the two terms of patient and doctor in 
his commentary and insists on the combat of the doctor against the disease. 
According to Galen, the doctor is the principal adversary against the disease; 
the patient himself has a secondary role: he is the doctor’s ally if he carries 
out his orders, whilst he actually becomes the ally of the disease when he 
does not.'5 

We could explain this shift in interpretation as a result of the very natural 
prejudice in any practitioner convinced of the pre-eminence of his role, 
but it is also explained by Galen’s desire to achieve consistency between 
ethical passages that belong to different treatises and that Galen attributes 
to the same author. Indeed, Galen returns to this passage of Epidemics 1 
in his Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 6," but he connects it with 
another famous passage from the Aphorisms, the end of the first Aphorism, 
where it is said: “It is not only the doctor who should behave in conformity 
to his obligations, but also the patient and the people present.”* In this 
passage from the Aphorisms, it is the doctor who is quoted first; the patient 
comes second. However, by placing the two passages of Epidemics 1 and 
Aphorisms together, Galen reconstructs a coherent, if twisted or at least 
simplified, image of Hippocratic deontology: he emphasises the duties of 


16 This Galenic reading of the Hippocratic text, giving pre-eminence to the doctor over 
the patient in the struggle against disease, seems to have influenced certain translations 
that have played a historic role in the interpretation of Hippocrates. Whilst Cornarius in 
the 16th century, in his Latin translation, renders the text faithfully by respecting the syntax 
expressing the relationship between the disease, patient and doctor (Ars ex tribus constat, 
morbo, aegroto et medico artis ministro. Aegrotum cum medico adversari morbo oportet), 
É. Littré in the 19th century (1840) translated it in a way that the patient becomes, as in 
Galen, the ally of the doctor: "The art has three components: the disease, the patient and 
the doctor. The doctor is the servant of the art; the patient must help the doctor combat the 
disease" ("L'art se compose de trois termes: la maladie, le malade et le medecin. Le médecin 
est le desservant de l'art; il faut que le malade aide le médecin à combattre la maladie"); cf. 
also W.H.S. Jones (1923): "The art has three factors, the disease, the patient, the physician. 
The physician is the servant of the art. The patient must co-operate with the physician 
in combating the disease." Such modern interpretations seem to be, directly or indirectly, 
dependent on Galen's commentary on the relationship between the doctor, patient and the 
disease. 

17 Gal. Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 6 410 (17B147,4-6 K. = p. 20419-21 
Wenkebach-Pfaff). 

18 Hp. Aphorisms 1.1 (4.458,2—4 L. = p. 98,3-5 Jones). 
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the patient to aid the doctor against the disease and omits the duty of the 
doctor to collaborate with the patient against the disease. It is in the context 
of the doctor’s speeches recalling his duties to the patient that Galen’s 
commentary on Epidemics 6 introduces this connection between the two 
Hippocratic passages. Indeed, Galen advises the doctor to explain to the 
patient what Hippocrates wrote on the subject after a persuasive exordium; 
it is in this context that Galen quotes the two passages of Aphorisms and 
Epidemics 1, comments on them and concludes by saying: 


This example should be sufficient for you in order to understand by analogy 
that there are many other speeches of the same type addressed to the patient 
on behalf of the doctor.” 


Thus, the Hippocratic model becomes the specific point of reference that 
ideally feeds the doctor's conversation with the patient, reminding him and 
making him understand his duty of obedience. 

The Hippocratic model serves as a guide not only for the behaviour of the 
patient, but also for that of the doctor. In the Commentary on Hippocrates’ 
Epidemics 6, Galen dwells at length on the ideal attitude of the doctor 
in relation to the patient by explaining the following Hippocratic words: 
“Entering the patient's house, conversation, behaviour, clothing ... the style 
of hair, nails, smell.” Unlike previous passages, we cannot quote Galen's 
commentary in its entirety because it is too long: five pages of Galen to 
comment on two lines of Hippocrates! This discrepancy already shows 
that Galen, by explaining at such length a text that is comprised of simple 
chapter headings, necessarily re-creates the content. 

Two important ideas concerning the doctor's behaviour in relation to the 
patient emerge from this commentary: the definition of the ideal behaviour 
of the doctor with a view to obtaining the patient’s trust; and the possible 
or necessary divergences from this ideal behaviour in order to take into 


19 Gal, Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 6 4.10 (17B.147,16-18 K. = p. 2052-4 
Wenkebach-Pfaff). 

20 Hp. Epidemics 6.4.7, 5.308,15f. L. (= p. 88,4-5 Manetti-Rosselli); Gal. On Hippocrates’ 
Epidemics 6 4.10 (17B.144-152 K. = pp. 203,1-207,21 Wenkebach-Pfaff). On this passage of 
Galen's commentary, see W. Riese and L. Bourgey, “Les gracieusetés à l'égard des malades. 
Commentaire de Galien sur Épidémies VI, section 4, division 7," in Revue philosophique de la 
France et de l'Étranger 150 (1960), 142—162; the text is translated by L. Bourgey and studied 
by W. Riese. The passage is partially translated by P. Moraux, Galien de Pergame. Souvenirs 
d'un médecin (Paris, 1985), pp. 114-18. See particularly the study by K. Deichgraber, Medicus 
gratiosus. Untersuchungen zu einem griechischen Arztbild, (Abhandlungen der Geistes- und 
Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 1970,3) (Mainz, 1970), pp. 31-51. 
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account certain aspects of the patient’s psychology. We will see first how 
Galen defines the ideal behaviour of the doctor. Galen condemns exces- 
sively superior or humble behaviour, and recommends a middle course that 
defines the most reasonable attitude of the doctor to obtain the patient’s 
trust. For example, when the doctor arrives to visit the patient, he should 
avoid being too harsh, which would arouse hatred in the patient, but also 
too much flattery, which would lead to contempt. By contrast, what the doc- 
tor should aim for, in his facial expression, his voice and his attitude, is what 
Galen calls semnon, the measured dignity that should arouse the patient's 
admiration and trust.” What is at the basis of this ideal behaviour is clearly 
expressed in a phrase that Galen uses when he comments on the doctor's 
manners: "He must avoid any excess and try to find the perfect measure."? 
The notion of a perfect measure or mean (u£cov, uecótrc) is the fundamen- 
tal rule that dictates the entire commentary on the doctor's entering the 
patient's house, his manner of speaking, his attitude, his hair style, nails and 
perfume when visiting the patient.? We come now to the second important 
idea found in his commentary on medical ethics, i.e. the requirement that 
the doctor take account ofthe patient's particular psychology. For example, 
he will adjust the frequency of his visits to the patient's needs; whilst some 
are irritated by too many visits, others are reassured. Likewise, concerning 
the doctor's conversations with a patient, it is necessary to take account 
of the patient's level of education, and not to use solecisms or barbarisms 
with an educated patient. The result is that the doctor will eventually be 
able to depart in his behaviour from the perfect mean if the patient is not a 
man who appreciates the right measure. This surprising affirmation can be 
clearly illustrated by what Galen says concerning the doctor's clothing: 


Clothing. This should also be, following the same reasoning, the perfect mean 
(uéon), neither luxurious to the extent of seeming opulent, nor grimy or 
too humble, except if by chance the patient himself has no sense of right 
measure (duetpdtepov), or if they love luxurious clothes or take pleasure in 
grimy clothes; in these cases, you will depart from the right mean (&nò ti¢ 
yecotyT0¢) in order to be more agreeable to the patient, within the limits that 
you think are most compatible with yourself (cot cbupetpov).”4 


?! The term is used twice (17B.146,7 and 13 K. = p. 204,6 and 12 Wenkebach-Pfaff). 

72 17B.148,13 f. K. = p. 20515f. Wenkebach-Pfaff. 

23 On the importance of the notion of the perfect mean in Galen's ethics, see W. Riese, 
“La pensée morale de Galien,” in Revue philosophique de la France et de l'Étranger 153 (1963), 
331-346 (335f.). 

74 17B.149,1-7 K. = p. 205,21-26 Wenkebach-Pfaff. 
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The ideal is the right mean between being too excessive and too humble. 
However, in considering whether the patient has a taste for one of the two 
excesses, the doctor can depart from this perfect mean in order to make his 
relationship with the patient better; nevertheless, there is a limit to such 
departure, which is left to the doctor's judgement who should remain, at all 
time, unlike the patient, a man with a sense of proportion. 

In the context of this discussion of the patient's preferences, which may 
lead the doctor to depart, within limitations, from his normal behaviour, we 
further find what Hippocrates calls in his Epidemics 6, the ‘graces’ (y&pttes), 
carried out by doctors for patients. They give rise to an important commen- 
tary by Galen, to which we now turn. The principal grace consists in adjust- 
ing the treatment by making concessions to the patient in line with his pref- 
erences or habits. Here is what Hippocrates says: “(to administer) what does 
not do great harm or is easily repairable, such as cold, where it is appropri- 
ate.” Galen's commentary on this passage? goes beyond the hermeneutic 
technique that we have already noted, which consists in explaining Hip- 
pocrates by Hippocrates by means of other passages. He compares here the 
passage from the Aphorisms where it is said that “It is preferable for food or 
drink to be less good, but more agreeable, than better but more disagree- 
able."? More important is the manner in which Galen problematises what 
is simply stated in Hippocrates. First, Galen clarifies the extent of the prob- 
lem by contrasting the course of action to be followed by the doctor as a 
rule, namely here the strict truth, and that of the doctor who in the case 
of the graces does not follow it but gives in to the desire of the patient. 
Yet this could imply that the graces do not form part of the art. In order 
to avoid this possible objection, Galen introduces a distinction not found 
in the Hippocratic text, between bad and good graces. Bad graces are those 
of bad doctors, who place themselves in service to the patient's passions in 
order to obtain the most money. Such graces do not conform to the art? 
since they imply a complete reversal of roles: the patient is in command of 
the doctor; it is the reign of passion, satisfying the patient's desires and the 


?5 Hp. Epidemics 6.4.7, 5.308,14—-15 L. (= p. 881-2 Manetti-Roselli). On Galen's commentary 
on this passage, see particularly the study by K. Deichgráber, Medicus gratiosus (see above, 
n. 20), pp. 13-31. 

?6 17B.135,44f. K. = p. 198,1 ff. Wenkebach-Pfaff. 

27 Hp. Aph. 2.38, 4.480,17 f. L. (= pp. 16,26—118,2 Jones). On this connection, see P. Manuli, 
"Lo stile del commento" (see above, n. 2), p. 474: "Si crea una coesione fra le due citazioni 
sulla base di una concordanza supposta e non dimostrata del senso globale, non di quello 
letterale." 

?8 17B.136,12f. K. (= p. 198,21 f. Wenkebach-Pfaff). 
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doctor's passion for money. By contrast, Galen approves of the graces rec- 
ommended by Hippocrates and the best doctors. However, he introduces a 
justification that, whilst being authentically Hippocratic, does not appear in 
the Hippocratic texts on the graces: the notion ofthe interest of the patient. 
This is clear in both his commentary on the Aphorisms and his commentary 
on Epidemics 6. Whilst the text of the Aphorisms justifies a choice of treat- 
ment that might be less beneficial, but more agreeable, with an appeal to 
the patient's pleasure only, Galen, in his commentary on the Aphorisms, is 
careful to justify this choice not only with a view to the patient's pleasure, 
but also his interest: "It is not only for the patient's pleasure that this should 
be done,” says Galen, “but also in the belief that it will be more useful to him 
(@peAtuwtepov).””? He then gives the medical reason for his assertion: food 
that is less beneficial, but more agreeable, will be more easily digested. Thus, 
Galen adds a supplementary and positive foundation to the Hippocratic 
advice on graciousness by transforming into a beneficial effect something 
that was in the Hippocratic text probably nothing more than a lesser evil; by 
doing so, he brings the Hippocratic proposition in perfect conformity with 
the positive aim of the art according to Hippocrates: to be useful. We could 
say that Galen, in his reading of Hippocrates, saves Hippocrates by Hip- 
pocrates. What we might call here an over-interpretation of the text of the 
Aphorisms can also be seen in the text about graces taken from Epidemics 
6, because the graces afforded to patients by the best doctors are justified 
there again by reference to the patient's interest (ypyotpws).*° Galen was of 
course not able to demonstrate this by physiological reasons, as in the case 
of the Aphorisms, because giving some drink or food the day before, when 
it would be better give it the next day, cannot be justified directly by ref- 
erence to the interest of the patient's health. However, Galen recovers this 
notion of the patient's interest through the roundabout means of a psycho- 
logical (and no longer physiological) explanation. The concessions made by 
a good doctor are justified to the extent that they will allow him to obtain 
greater obedience from the patient during the rest of the treatment. There- 
fore, such graces, if they do not cause problems, definitely serve the patient's 
interests because they facilitate the application of the most important part 


29 Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms 2.38, 17B.537 K.; cf. the repeated use he 
makes ofthis explanation in his commentary on the passage of Aphorisms in his Commentary 
on Epidemics 6 (17B.135f. K. = p. 198,113 Wenkebach-Pfaff). 

30 17B.136,14 K. = p. 198,23 Wenkebach-Pfaff: “But (the graciousness) indicated in the 
Aphorisms and the (graces) discussed now (in Epidemics 6), are afforded by the best doctors 
for the benefit of the patients (ypyciywe).” 
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of the treatment. In Galen’s mind, these types of graces provide the occa- 
sion for a strict negotiation between the doctor and patient: the doctor will 
make small concessions only if the patient will promise to obey him for the 
remainder of the treatment. Thus, Galen seriously limits the range of graces 
of the Hippocratic doctor in the name of the Hippocratic ideal.? Galen here 
seems more Hippocratic than Hippocrates. 

Yet sometimes Galen does not agree with Hippocratic advice. This is the 
case in a famous passage from Epidemics 6 on deceit. Here is the recommen- 
dation as given by Hippocrates: “If the ear is painful, wrap up some wool 
around your finger, pour on some warm oil, then place the wool in the palm 
of your hand and then place it in the ear until the patient believes something 
has come out; then deceitfully (àn&ty) throw it into the fire."? Galen cannot 
accept that Hippocrates recommended deceit, even if to ease the patient's 
pain. Thus, to save Hippocrates, the only solution is to contest its attribu- 
tion to Hippocrates. Galen finishes his commentary saying: "It is better to 
suppose that this sentence was not written by Hippocrates." Philologically 
speaking, Galen can draw on another commentator, Dioscorides (first cen- 
tury AD), who, when copying down the passage, marked it with an obelus 
(T). However, the philological solution adopted by Galen is simply the trans- 
lation of an ethical demand. Galen, for whom the doctor is the companion 
of truth,* cannot accept deliberate deception as a therapeutic method and 
consequently cannot accept that his ethical model, Hippocrates, recom- 
mended it. He can distance himself slightly from the truth in the practice 
of medicine, but he cannot turn his back on the truth. This time Galen, to 
save Hippocrates, is obliged to amputate him. 

The question of truth or deceit in the relationship between doctor and 
patient is discussed by Galen in another passage of the Commentary on 
Hippocrates’ Epidemics 6 concerning the patient's talking. Following a 
simple remark in the Epidemics 6 on “the patient's talking" (& Smyettat), 


31 On the importance of the patient's obedience in Galen, see H.F,J. Horstmanshoff, 
“Galen and his patients," in Ancient Medicine in its Socio-Cultural Context, ed. P.J. van der 
Eijk, H.FJ. Horstmanshoff, P.H. Schrijvers (Amsterdam 1995), I 83-99 (95). 

32 He also limits them in the name of truth: before conceding graces to patients, the doctor 
should announce in advance that they will suffer pain (17B.142,8 K. = p. 201,23 f. Wenkebach- 
Pfaff: meodéyovta èv ott BAaßhoovtar). 

33 Hp. Epid. 6.5.7, 5.318,1-4 L. (= p. 10,5-8 Manetti-Roselli); Gal. Commentary on Hip- 
pocrates’ Epidemics 6.5.13, 17B.266—269 K. = pp. 282,7-284,6 Wenkebach-Pfaff. 

34 See infra., p. 236. 

35 Hp. Epid. 6.2.24, 5.290,4-6 L.; Galen, Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 6,17A.994— 
995 K. = pp. 115,25-116,7 Wenkebach-Pfaff. 
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Galen discusses an ethical problem of knowing if it is proper to announce 
or not the truth of the diagnosis and the prognosis to the patient. Here is 
Galen’s commentary: 


Patients tend to talk (Styeto8at), which can give indications about their state 
of mind, so that if we did not know them previously, we can understand 
from what they say what type of person they are, and we can interact with 
them in the following way: if you recognise that the individual is sensible and, 
moreover, is not fearful (SetAdv), you will try hard to tell the truth (4Anfevew), 
without belittling anything that might happen during the disease; but if you 
recognise that they are not sensible, and that they are fearful, you will try 
hard to say graciously what will make him most courageous (soup ócepoc), 
without lying too much (pydev peya pevdeo8at); and if occasionally you are 
pressured due to the extreme cowardice (Se\Aiav) of the patient to announce 
a guaranteed recovery, at least go out and tell the truth (t&àm8ġ) to those 
who are taking care of him. Also, try when you are addressing the patients 
themselves, even if they are extremely fearful (eot), not to announce their 
recovery in the way in which those who are given to lying (pevòðópevor) do 
this, without adding that you yourself will be the start of this recovery on the 
condition that he carries out everything properly and that he obeys the orders 
of the doctors. In this way, he will not be discouraged and you will often tell 
the truth (&An§evceic). 


Thanks to this commentary on the Hippocratic text, we firstly note the 
importance that Galen affords ethics in medical practice, since he inserts 
it into his commentary on a text from which it was absent. We then note 
that the foundation of Galenic ethics is the demand for truth, which does 
not seem essential in Hippocrates; or at least we observe a discrepancy in a 
comparison of the use of the same term in Hippocrates and Galen. In this 
passage of Galen's commentary, we twice note the use of the verb ààw9eoety, 
‘to tell the truth’, to the patient about the disease. This verb is much rarer 
in Hippocrates (used three times in all the ancient treatises, twice in Prog- 
nostic® and once in Prorrhetic 2).* Its use is certainly comparable in both 
Hippocrates and Galen, to the extent that it concerns the doctor telling the 
truth about the course ofa disease; but the problem is very different. In both 
Hippocratic treatises, the problem is not an ethical one, as in Galen, but a 
scientific one. To tell the truth for the Hippocratic author of Prognostic and 
Prorrhetic 2? is to make an exact prognosis. Thus, there is a difference in 


36 Hp. Prog. 15, 2.150,14f. L. (= p. 213,14 Alexanderson); 25, 2.190,2f. L. (= p. 2353 Alexander- 
son). 

37 Hp. Prorrh 2.1, 9.614 L. 

38 The two treatises could be the work of the same author; see J. Jouanna, "Place des 
Épidémies dans la Collection hippocratique: le critère de la terminologie," in G. Baader and 
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the term’s meaning: in Hippocrates, it means ‘to tell the truth’ in the sense 
of ‘not committing an error’, whilst in Galen it means ‘to tell the truth’ in 
the sense of ‘not lying’. The need for truth in Galen is at the heart of the dia- 
logue between doctor and patient. It is necessary to respect it as much as 
possible. However, morality has to work in practice, and practicality some- 
times leads to divergences from the ideal, as in the case of the graces. The 
doctor, whilst trying to remain faithful to his ethical ideal of truth, some- 
times has to compromise with the personality of the patient; but here the 
doctor should take into account not the patient’s desires, as in the case of 
the graces, but his feelings, which come from the Oupóc. Indeed, it is when 
the patient is fearful (SetAdv) that the doctor is forced sometimes to deviate 
from the ideal of truth so that the patient finds courage (evOvupotepos). How- 
ever, Galen is careful to limit and justify such deviations. Even if the patient 
is fearful, the doctor should not lie too much; and if the patient is extremely 
fearful and the doctor is forced to tell him that he will certainly recover, the 
doctor should tell the truth to the patient's entourage instead. Moreover, 
as in the case ofthe graces, the doctor should obtain in compensation from 
the patient his obedience to the prescriptions. Thus, Galen's position on the 
question of knowing whether to tell the truth or not to the patient is entirely 
comparable to his position on the graces. 

We may now conclude our discussion of this first form of Galen's read- 
ing of Hippocratic ethics, i.e. his reading in the Commentaries. Beyond the 
diversity of ethical questions concerning the aim of the art and the doc- 
tor's relationship with the patient, and beyond the fragmentation of the 
questions caused by the genre ofthe commentary, the coherence of Galen's 
ethical attitude manifests itself in the following features: implacable con- 
demnation of divergences from the ideal and from the truth motivated by 
the interest of the doctor and not that of the patient; reserved acceptance 
of divergences from the ideal that are explained by the desire to please the 
patient (graces) or to comfort him (problem ofthe truth), but on two condi- 
tions: that the divergences do not harm the patient too much and that the 
divergences be accompanied by a compensation that will be useful to the 
patient, namely obedience ofthe patient to the doctor. In conclusion, Galen 
inserts in the Hippocratic ethic, whose aim is to be useful to the patient and 
to cause him no harm, a desire for truth that we might call more Platonic 


R. Winau (eds.), Die hippokratischen Epidemien, (Sudhoffs Archiv, Beiheft 27) (Stuttgart, 
1989), p. 69 f. We can add this use of cQw8ebety to the examples I gave to show the connections 
between these two treatises. 
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than Hippocratic.” Divergences from the truth can be justified only if they 
serve, directly or indirectly, the interest of the patient. 


Galen does not restrict himself simply to commenting on the Hippocratic 
treatises; in a small synthetic work called That the Best Doctor is also a 
Philosopher, he outlines the ideal doctor, taking Hippocrates as a model. 
This small work is connected to Hippocrates by Galen in his bibliography. 
He says: "There is also another short work connected to Hippocrates, in 
which I show that the excellent doctor should also be a philosopher." This 
short work was probably written late in Galen's output, associated with 
Galen's final commentaries on Hippocrates, those on Nature of Man and 
Airs, Waters, Places." This work will serve as the basis for the second part 
of our study, analysing how the fundamental concepts of medical ethics are 
organised within the image of the ideal doctor outlined by Galen from the 
life and work of Hippocrates.” 


39 On Galen’s Platonism, see Ph. De Lacy, “Galen’s Platonism,” in AJPh 93 (1972), 27-39. On 
the ethical problem of whether to tell the truth or not to the patient, Galen contrasts with the 
later deontological treatise of Decorum (Decent.) 16 (9.242,5-8 L. = p. 2917-19 Heiberg), which 
declares: "Nothing must be revealed to patients about what will happen or what threatens 
them; for patients have been made worse by telling them the prognosis of what is threatening 
them or what will happen." 

40 Galen Libr.prop. 6, p. 114,25 Mueller. 

?! See E. Wenkebach, "Der hippokratische Arzt als das Ideal Galens," Quellen und Studien 
zur Geschichte der Naturwissenschaften und der Medizin, Bd. 3, Heft 4 (1932-1933), 155 [363]- 
175[383], particularly 160 [368], where the author draws on numerous allusions to Airs, 
Waters, Places contained in the work to place it after the redaction of the Commentary 
on Hippocrates' Airs, Waters, Places which closes the production of Galen's commentary of 
Hippocrates: "It is natural to suspect that Galen wrote the work after the completion of his 
commentaries on Hippocrates, i.e. during the last decade of his life at Rome." J. Ilberg, in 
his article on the chronology of commentaries on Hippocrates (in RAM 44 [1889], 207-239), 
does not mention this work. Cf. also H. Diller, "Zur Hippokratesauffassung des Galen," in 
Hermes 68 (1933), 167181, particularly 180: “In any case, we can place the writings m. Qüctoc 
&v8pwrov and m. &épwv, which played a crucial role in Galen's image of Hippocrates in his 
later life, before Galen's On my Own Books (scr.min. 2.114, 2ff.), in which the books appear 
and are noted for their small size and connection with Hippocrates. The commentary on 7. 
gbotoc &vðpwnov, and probably that on m. àépov, both written at about the same time, and 
both rather late, would constitute the terminus post quem." 

42 For the Greek text of this treatise, see, besides the edition of I. Mueller in the Scripta 
minora 2 (Leipzig, 1891), 1-8, that of E. Wenkebach in the article quoted in the preceding foot- 
note, 170 [378]-175 [383]; see also the Arabic translation, translated into German by P. Bach- 
mann (1965). There is a French translation by Ch. Daremberg in Galen, Œuvres anatomiques, 
physiologiques et médicales 1 (Paris, 1854), 1-7. *[A new critical edition with French transla- 
tion and notes was recently published by V. Boudon-Millot, Galien. Introduction genérale. Sur 
l'ordre de ses propres livres. Sur ses propres livres. Que l'excellent médecin est aussi philosophe 
(Collection des Universités de France. Série grecque, 450) (Paris, 2007)]. 
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We begin with the issue with which the treatise opens. Galen begins 
with what seems to him to be a surprising observation, namely the contrast 
that he observes in the majority of his contemporary doctors between the 
admiration that they hold for Hippocrates, considered as the first amongst 
all doctors, and their inability to imitate him, doing in reality everything 
contrary to what Hippocrates recommends. Galen undertakes to look into 
the reason why. In other words, how to explain the inferiority of modern 
doctors compared to Hippocrates, the first amongst doctors (in both senses 
of time and stature)? Galen’s investigation draws on a general study of the 
causes of success and failure, not only in medicine but also in all the other 
activities of man, both intellectual and physical. Galen illustrates his study 
with an example of athletes. According to him, there are two causes of 
success and failure (chapter 2): 


“I find,” he says, “that all success comes to men because of will and ability 
(BovAjcet te xal Suva&uet); anyone deprived of one of these two qualities will 
also necessarily fail in his aim." 


The distinction between these two qualities is fundamental to the rest of 
his explanation, since modern doctors' inferiority compared to Hippocrates 
can be explained theoretically either by the absence, in modern doctors, of 
both these two qualities, or the absence of just one of them. Galen believes 
that there is no reason for modern doctors to be inferior to Hippocrates for 
their ability (Suvdpet). Here is what he says (chapter 2): 


The idea that any (modern doctor) does not possess a natural intellectual 
ability (Stvapw ... buxucr|v) fitting to receive an art so dear to man does not 
seem to me to have a reasonable foundation, since the world is the same now 
asit was then, the order of the seasons has not changed, the course of the sun 
is still the same, and no star, whether fixed or wandering, has undergone any 
change.“ 


In this sentence, we can clearly see what Galen understands by 85vouc and 
the reason why dtvauic should not be lacking in modern doctors. Aóvoqug 
is a natural ability; in the case of the athlete, it is the natural ability of the 
body, and in the case of the doctor, the natural ability of the mind. In the 
case of the doctor, his natural ability of intelligence allows him to acquire 
and discover medical knowledge. Since it is a natural quality and the order 
of nature has not changed, there is no reason to think that this natural abil- 
ity has reduced. Between Hippocrates and the times of the moderns, nature 


43 P. 3,6-8 Mueller (= p. 17521f. Wenkebach). 
44 Pp. 3,18-4,2 Mueller (= p. 172,6-11 Wenkebach). 
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has remained a stable element; historic decline is not due to nature, which 
remains invariable. By contrast, if success depends solely on natural ability, 
there should have been progress between Hippocrates and the moderns. 
Since natural ability is unchanged, modern doctors benefit from an advan- 
tage over Hippocrates: the knowledge of discoveries that he made over his 
lifetime, which Galen’s contemporary doctors can appropriate rapidly, leav- 
ing them more time to make other discoveries. If we only consider dbvayc, 
the medical art should have progressed between Hippocrates and the mod- 
erns, and not declined. Thus, only BotAnots (‘desire’) can remain as the cause 
of the decline. However, Galen continues with his analysis by making a 
division between two causes underlying this inferiority of modern doctors’ 
BovAnats: the bad life-style of modern people and their desire for money. 
Here is what Galen says (chapter 2): 


Thus, it is reasonable to think that it is due to the bad regimen (dtd poyOypav 
tpopyy) that men follow now and due to their preference of wealth over 
virtue (S14 16 tov TAODTOV dperíc eivot cipue tepov) that there is no man similar 
to Phidias amongst sculptors, or Apelles amongst painters or Hippocrates 
amongst doctors.” 


Thus, it is clear that the decline of the medical art between Hippocrates and 
doctors in modern times, like the decline in other arts such as painting or 
sculpture, has a moral explanation. Galen goes on to discuss in turn each of 
the two aspects associated with the decline of BotAnate. 

First, the love of money. Galen sees an antagonism between the love of 
money and the practice of the art of medicine. He says (chapter 2): 


For it is certainly not possible to seek money and at the same time practice 
an art as great (as medicine), rather it is inevitable that anyone who strives 
intensely for one of these activities neglects the other. 


In painting the portrait of the ideal doctor who restrains himself to a natural 
limit of wealth (i.e. that which permits him to meet his basic needs), Galen 
refers to the life of Hippocrates, which serves as his model (chapter 3): 


And most certainly if such a doctor exists, he will scorn Artaxerxes and 
Perdiccas; he will never even see one of them, whilst the other he may perhaps 
treat when he is ill and needs the art of Hippocrates, but he will not think it 
right to remain with him all the time, and instead he will provide treatment 
to the poor of Cranon, Thasos and the other towns.*? 


45 P. 4,3-7 Mueller (= p. 172,114 Wenkebach). 
46 P, 418-21 Mueller (= pp. 172,22-173,1 Wenkebach). 
47 P. 5,6-12 Mueller (= p. 173,6-10 Wenkebach). 
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This portrait of an Hippocrates who was disdainful of money and a doctor 
of the poor is evidently a reconstruction drawn not only from biographical 
information but also from his own work. As for Galen’s use of Hippocrates’ 
own work, we find allusion to patients from Cranon and Thasos in the Epi- 
demics and, although these patients might have been slaves, there is nothing 
to indicate that doctors treated poor people out of preference; we never 
find the word mévy¢, ‘poor’, in the Epidemics to describe patients treated 
by Hippocratic doctors, whether from Cranon, Thasos or elsewhere.* By a 
very significant discrepancy in vocabulary, Galen moulds the image of Hip- 
pocrates according to the needs of his own demonstration. Moreover, Galen 
fails to mention something he knew very well from Plato’s Protagoras, i.e. 
that Hippocrates, like Phidias or Polycletus, taught his art for remunera- 
tion.” 

To finish with the Galenic image of an Hippocrates disdainful of money, 
we note that this image actually agrees with what the later deontologi- 
cal writings of the Hippocratic Corpus recommend. Indeed, a connection 
was made a long time ago (for example by Daremberg in 1854) with the 
treatise Precepts, where the author makes the following recommendations 
to a doctor concerning fees: “As for the fee, think only of the desire for 
education. I urge you not to be too unkind, but to consider carefully the 
patient’s fortune or means. Sometimes give your services for nothing, call- 
ing to mind a previous benefaction or the present motive of reputation." 
However, Galen did not know this text, or did not recognise it as authen- 
tic. 

Thus, Galen found this first ethical condition necessary for being a true 
doctor, the disdain for money, in Hippocrates. It is the love of money that 
characterises modern doctors who, according to Galen, merit the name 
of 'drug sellers' rather than 'doctors'. This diatribe against money-hungry 
doctors is a frequent theme in Galen. For example, in The Therapeutic 
Method, we find the paradoxical case of rich men who are less well treated 
for plethora than poor people, in part because the doctors of rich men hope 
to boost their fees for the daily treatment they carry out, which actually does 
more harm than good.* 


48 Cranon is quoted in the group Epid. 2-4-6 (once in Epid. 2, twice in Epid. 4 and twice in 
Epid. 6). Thasos is quoted primarily in the group Epid. 1-3 (five times in Epid. 1, and six times 
in Epid. 3); it is also found twice in Epid. 6 and once in Epid. 7. 

49 Plato, Prot. 311b-c. 

50 Hp. Praec. 6, 9.258,5-8 L.; Transl. Jones, LCL, modified. 

5! Gal. Meth. med. 11.15 (10.783,8 ff. K.). 
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The second fault with which Galen explains the inferiority of modern 
doctors in his treatise That the Best Doctor is bad regimen. What Galen 
understands by this is drunkenness, rich food and sex. However, it is useful 
to understand the reason behind this moral condemnation. Whilst the 
condemnation of the love of money is explained by the desire to preserve 
the patient's interests, the condemnation of an unregulated life is explained 
by the desire to preserve the doctor's competence; for Galen, an unregulated 
life is incompatible with the love of effort necessary to master any area of 
expertise. In an important sentence defining the true doctor, the double 
ethical need (disdain for money and a love for work and self-control) is 
intimately linked with the requirement of truthfulness: 


It is necessary that this doctor [sc. the one who is like Hippocrates] will 
not only disdain riches (ypnudtwv xatappovetv), but also will be completely 
devoted to work (pùónovov ¿oy&twç). It is not possible to be devoted to work 
when he is intoxicated, when he is full of food or when he is given over to love 
or when, to put bluntly, he is a slave to sex and his stomach. Thus, the true 
doctor is a friend of self-control (cwppoctwys ... piAoc) and also a companion 
of truth (4Anfetag &roíipoc).5 


Both for the second moral quality of the ideal doctor (love of work) and for 
the first (disdain of money), Hippocrates is used as a model. Hippocrates 
proved his love of effort by leaving his native island to travel all through the 
cities of Greece with a view to verifying by experience what he had been 
taught. Galen uses his knowledge of Hippocrates’ work, in this case the 
treatise Airs, Waters, Places, to infer the moral qualities of its author. Galen 
could also find praise for the love of effort in one of the two deontological 
treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus known to him, Law. Indeed, the gtAom0- 
vin is one of the necessary qualities to be a good doctor, in addition to nature. 
As Law puts it nicely, teaching needs to be well implanted in nature in order 
to bear fruit. This moral quality, essential in Galen’s eyes, is necessary in all 
the stages of a doctor's life, first in his theoretical training, but above all in 


52 An unregulated life is also contrary to the preservation of acquired competence; com- 
pare De optimo medico cognoscendo 948, p. 113,8-11 Iskandar: “I think that even a man with 
the knowledge and insight of Hippocrates would have quickly forgotten all his knowledge 
if he had been distracted by good food, abundant wine, frequent travels, hanging about the 
doorsteps of the rich, and other distractions, all of which are useless for medicine." 

53 P. 6,4-10 Mueller (= p. 173,10-22 Wenkebach). 

54 Pp. 5,12-6,6 Mueller (= p. 173,20-25 Wenkebach). Galen alludes elsewhere to another 
famous episode in Hippocrates' life, the curing of a plague (Ad Pisonem de theriaca liber 16, 
14.281,8-18 K.); but Galen's admiration for Hippocrates in this passage comes not from his 
moral qualities, but from the accuracy of his treatment. 
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his practice. The frequency of the use of the term tAdmovog in Galen's work 
(almost one hundred times) indicates the importance of the theme, since 
it often characterises the doctor. In the Constitution of the Medical Art to 
Patrophilus, the love of effort is one of the seven necessary conditions for 
the discovery of the truth; it is the fourth condition listed: “In fourth place,” 
says Galen, “to greatly love effort and to practise his knowledge day and 
night."5 However, whilst in his Constitution of the Medical Art to Patrophilus, 
Galen lists all the conditions of success in the search for truth as being on 
the same level, The Best Doctor presents a more structured account of the 
necessary conditions for being a true doctor. The leading idea here is that 
the true doctor, in order to learn and practice his art, covers in total the 
three parts of philosophy: logic, physics and ethics (tó te Aoyıxòv xai tò puot- 
xov xai Tò vj9ux6v). Logic is the study of the logical method; physics is the 
study of the body at all its levels; ethics, and what interests us now from 
the perspective of medical ethics, is precisely what Galen had referred to 
at the start of his treatise, BovAyats, ‘desire’, which is divided in the course 
of the treatise into two branches, one being the disdain of money and the 
other what is presented sometimes as the love of effort and sometimes as 
the practice of wisdom. These two virtues, Galen adds, lead necessarily to 
all the others. Even though this ideal view of the doctor is constantly asso- 
ciated with the Hippocratic model, and even ifthe true doctor appears as a 
reincarnation of Hippocrates, the ideal is in fact constructed and structured 
around a tripartite conception of philosophy that post-dates Hippocrates 
and which became, through the intermediary of Stoicism,” a kind of com- 
mon place in Galen's time. We might be tempted to compare this Galenic 
theme that a doctor should also be a philosopher with a deontological trea- 
tise from the Hippocratic Corpus where we again find the theme of the 
doctor-philosopher. In the treatise Decorum, we read that it is necessary 
to combine medicine with philosophy and that the doctor-philosopher is 
equal to a god. However, what Galen understands by philosophy is more 
elaborated: whilst the author of Decorum lists what we might call moral and 


55 De constitutione artis medicae ad Patrophilum liber 6, 1.244,13-15 K. 

56 On Galen's philosophy of nature, see P. Moraux, “Galien comme philosophe: la philoso- 
phie de la nature," in V. Nutton (ed.), Galen. Problems and Prospects (London, 1981), pp. 87- 
116. 

57 This division of philosophy into three parts can already be found in the founder of 
Stoicism, Zenon of Citium (333-262); see Diog. Laert. 7.39 and 40 and Cic. fin. 4.4 (= SVF 45, 
115 Von Arnim). 
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intellectual qualities without order and in the same context, Galen organ- 
ises the qualities ofthe ideal doctor into the three areas of philosophy. Galen 
uses the conceptual framework of a philosophy that post-dates Hippocrates 
to give structure to what remains unorganised in this Hippocratic treatise 
of more recent date and which is, in fact, closer to the ancient Hippocratic 
mentality. 

In this comprehensive picture of the ideal doctor as presented in That 
the Best Doctor, it may come as a surprise that we do not find an equally 
thorough discussion ofthe relationship between doctor and patient as in his 
Commentaries. It is above all a portrait ofthe ideal doctor that we are given 
here. Nevertheless, the doctor's care for the patient is clearly implicit when 
discussing the disdain of money in a doctor that treats the poor. We also 
find another term in this work which positively defines, albeit in passing, 
the relationship between the doctor and patient: ptAdvOpwnos. The art of 
medicine is described once as téyvy ottw ptAdvOpwroc, “an art also which 
is also a friend of man.” This description is not connected in this work 
with Hippocrates; but comparison with another work of Galen confirms that 
Galen saw in Hippocrates the model of the doctor gtAdvO pwros. Indeed, in 
book 9.5, 1ff. of his treatise The Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, Galen 
recalls, after Plato's Statesman, that the aim of the art is the interest of the 
person for whom it is practised, not ofthe person who practises it. Thus, the 
aim of medicine is the health of the patient. However, Galen adds that not 
all doctors work towards this aim with the same motivation. There are those 
who do it for love of money or glory, and those who do it for love of man 
(dtd qiAovOpcmíov). To illustrate this, Galen quotes names. Modern doctors 
act for love of money or glory, such as the Empiricist Menodotus, whilst 
most ancient doctors “treated men for the love of men" (8tà giAav8pwriav 
¿Oepånevov voüc dyOporovc); and amongst the ancients, Galen quotes three 
names: Diocles, Hippocrates and Empedocles. Thus, Hippocrates appears in 
Galen as the model of doctors who treat men for the love of men and not for 


58 Decent. 5, 9.232,11-234,1 L. (= p. 27,4—7 Heiberg). 

59 Chapter 2, p. 319f. Mueller (= p. 172,7f. Wenkebach). On the relationship between 
medicine and ‘philanthropy’, see K. Deichgrüber, Professio medici. Zum Vorwort des Scri- 
bonius Largus, (Abhandlungen der Geistes- und Sozialwissenschaftlichen Klasse, 1950, 9) 
(Mainz, 1950); L. Edelstein, "The Professional Ethics of the Greek Physician,” in BHM 30 
(1956), 391-419; D. Gourevitch, Le triangle hippocratique dans le monde gréco-romain. Le 
malade, sa maladie et son médecin (Bibliothèque des Ecoles Françaises d' Athènes et de Rome, 
251) (Rome, 1984), pp. 281-284. 

60 5.750—751 K. = p. 564,10 ff. De Lacy. 
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the love of money or reputation.” This view is of course a reconstruction, 
for the terms gikavOpwria and ptAcvOpwrog do not appear in the ancient 
writings of the Hippocratic Corpus.” To be sure, these terms are used in 
two of the three later deontological treatises of the Hippocratic corpus: 
in Precepts, where g\Aav8pwriy is contrasted, as in Galen, with the love of 
money and is connected with an authentic conception of the art by means 
of the famous phrase: "Where there is love of men, there is also love of 
the art"? and in Physician, where the ideal doctor is described by the two 
adjectives gepvòç xai quAdvOpomnoc, which we also find in Galen’s writings. 
However, Galen's view probably does not come from the reading of the 
later deontological treatises, which he did not know or did not believe to 
be authentic. 

In orderto appreciate the importance afforded by Galen to medical ethics 
and the role that Hippocrates plays in his ethical philosophy, we need only 
read the conclusion ofthe treatise That the Best Doctor: 


If we are to be true followers of Hippocrates, we should first practise philoso- 
phy; and if we do, nothing will stop us from being not only like him, but even 
better than he was, by learning from what he has written and by discovering 
ourselves what remains to be discovered. 


This conclusion shows firstly that Galen considers Hippocrates to be the 
true doctor-philosopher, whom the modern doctor should try to imitate. 
We shall not dwell too much on what might seem paradoxical of this view 
of Hippocrates the philosopher, except that Galen, in order to arrive at 
this view, resorts to philosophical schemes that post-date Hippocrates and 
disregards the polemic of Nature of Man against philosophy, even though 
he attributes this polemic to Hippocrates himself. He instead reduces it 
to a polemic against monism, a polemic of which Galen approved, since 
monism did not account for combination and change, and consequently for 


61 L, Edelstein, "The Professional Ethics of the Greek Physician" (see above, n. 59), 408, 
concludes from this passage that, according to Galen, “philanthropy is not indissolubly joined 
with the practice of medicine." We cannot agree with this conclusion. Philanthropy, to the 
extent that itis the positive face corresponding to the disdain of money, is a necessary ethical 
component of the true doctor, according to Galen, as the love of effort is the positive face 
corresponding to a disdain ofa loose life. 

62 The remark was previously made by D. Gourevitch, Le triangle hippocratique (see 
above, n. 59), p. 282, in her discussion of ‘La philanthropie, concept nouveau’. 

83 Hp. Praec. 6, 9.258,10 L., trans. W.H.S. Jones. 

64 Hp. Medic. 1, 9.204,9-10 L. 

85 By contrast, Celsus presents Hippocrates as the first doctor to separate medicine from 
philosophy; see Celsus, preface to the De medicina 8. 
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biological phenomena as evident as pain and generation. From the trea- 
tise’s conclusion emerges not only the static view of man, but also the 
dynamic view of the art. Galen expresses the hope that, if modern doctors, 
despite the admirable character of Hippocrates’ work, compete with him 
in all the domains of medicine, medicine will be able to progress, despite 
its current decadence. What conditions are missing for this progress to take 
place? It is not intellectual conditions, because these exist, as we have seen, 
since the natural ability to learn did not change after Hippocrates. More- 
over, modern doctors are in a more favourable position than Hippocrates, 
since they have inherited his discoveries and can dedicate more time to 
making new ones than he did. What is missing, then, are moral conditions. 
The indispensable condition for the progression of the medical art is a moral 
revival that would cause the desire for money, pleasure or glory to disappear, 
and replaces it with a desire for work, truth and the love of humanity. 


These are the two approaches that we find in Galen’s reading of Hippocratic 
morality, whether reading it through his Commentaries, or through his 
synthetic reconstructions that take Hippocrates as a model of the ideal 
doctor, for both his life and his works. 

We may now conclude on the way Galen read Hippocratic ethics. I will 
not recall everything that has been said on ethical themes relating to the aim 
of the art or the relationship between doctor and patient that Galen found 
in the Hippocratic text or which he transplanted onto the text, nor on the 
recurring problems he creates by connections and slight changes, nor on 
the tension between the aspirations of idealism and the needs of practice. 
However, I would like to highlight the dimension of Galen’s reading that he 
considers as the most important, ie. the need to implement what he has 
read and to incorporate this in his own activities. Galen’s most important 
phrase on the levels of reading of Hippocrates can be found in his work That 
the Best Doctor, in his criticism against contemporaries who, despite their 
admiration for Hippocrates, do not read him at all, or do so badly (chapter 2): 


This is why I thought it necessary to discover the reason why all doctors, 
although they admire Hippocrates, do not read his writings or, if they do read 
them, do not understand what the text says, or if they are lucky enough to 
understand, fail to follow the theory in practice because they lack the will 
to confirm these principles in themselves or to make a habit of practising 
them.” 


86 See P. Moraux, “Galien comme philosophe" (see above, n. 56), p. 9o and n. 27. 
67 Pp. 2,21-3,6 Mueller = p. 17117-21 Wenkebach. On Galen’s contemporary doctors’ 
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Thus, it is necessary to read Hippocrates and to understand him, but the- 
ory must be completed with practice in order to strengthen the Hippocratic 
teaching and to incorporate it in such a way that it becomes second nature. 
This is particularly true of ethics, which is of no value except when put into 
practice. As a result, we now better understand why Galen’s ethical com- 
ments on Hippocrates include personal perspectives, when Galen gives an 
example of what he does and castigates his co-practitioners who do not 
apply Hippocratic precepts in their work. These two aspects of Galen’s Hip- 
pocratism are as inseparable as the two faces of Janus. Since Galen claims to 
have applied Hippocrates’ ethical principles in his own life, it would be eas- 
ily tempting to compare his own acts and words. In fact, he did not neglect 
money in his treatment of patients. In his On Prognosis, he recalled having 
received from the consul Boethus a sum of four hundred pieces of gold for 
having cured his wife of vaginal discharges.* The disdain of glory certainly 
cannot define Galen's personality. 

However, we will leave to one side this anecdotal aspect and finish 
with a connection that shows that Galen desired himself to be read as 
he read Hippocrates, comparing the image that he gives of Hippocrates 
in his work That the Best Doctor with that which he gives of himself in 
his treatise Affected Parts. According to That the Best Doctor, Hippocrates, 
thanks to his love of effort over a long studious life, was able to make 
discoveries; these discoveries will allow doctors, if they know how to read 
Hippocrates, to assimilate them rapidly and to dedicate the rest of their life 
to making science progress; and we saw that this reading was only possible 
for those who put Hippocratic ethics into practice. According to Affected 
Parts, Galen has also made many discoveries over his long life thanks to 
intensive research, and these can easily be found by reading his works; but 
there is a necessary ethical condition. According to Galen, only the doctor 
who “wishes to be famous for the actions of his art and not for his sophistic 
speeches,” can read Galen;” it is another way of defining the true doctor. 


ignorance of Hippocrates, see also the De optimo medico cognoscendo 5.1, p. 69,4—7 Iskandar: 
“You will find many famous physicians in our time, of whom people speak favourably, 
ignorant of any books in which Hippocrates mentioned these (precepts) and unaware of the 
reasoning behind them.” 

68 Galen Progn. 8, 14.647,12 K. = p. 1618 Nutton, with the note p. 179f. relating to doctor's 
fees at Rome (note to p. 90,22). 

89 For example, see Progn. 5, 14.625,8—11 K. (= p. 9412-15 Nutton): "concerning leading 
men, the diagnoses and care I gave them were worthy of great praise, and I enjoyed a great 
reputation with all: the name of Galen was great.” See J. Kollesch, “Galen und seine ärztlichen 
Kollegen," Das Altertum 11 (1965), 47-53. 

7 Gal. De locis affectis 3.4, 8146,2—5 K.: “If anyone wishes to be famous for his deeds and 
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Note that this new definition of the true doctor restores the ethical glory 
which is condemned elsewhere by Galen himself, on the condition that 
there is a distinction between a bad glory, due to fallacious speech, and a 
good glory based on "actions of the art." The essential point is that with 
regard to both Galen's and Hippocrates' work, reading does not consist 
solely in learning and understanding, but in action. In conclusion, the 
ethical dimension in Galen is not only necessary in the practice of medicine, 
ie. in the relationship between the doctor and the patient, whether in 
prognosis or treatment. It is, more profoundly, a necessary condition for the 
realisation of the progression of the medical art, thanks to the reading ofthe 
great exemplary doctors who have made discoveries, above all Hippocrates 
and Galen himself. Put another way, the deepest message of Galen on the 
connections between morality and medicine is that medicine, whilst being a 
science, cannot exist and progress without morality. The good is a necessary 
condition for the tradition and discovery of the truth." 


not for his Sophist speeches, he can easily read the discoveries that I have made over a 
lifetime of intense research." 

71 In a comparison between legislators and doctors, at the start of his treatise On the 
Power of Purgative Drugs (De purgantium medicamentorum facultate) 1 (11.323, ff. K.), Galen 
revealingly parallels the increase in errors in science and the increase in errors in crime as 
having one single cause: perversity (xoxía). The absence of perversity in the ancient period 
explains why Hippocrates did not have to refute audacious errors, because they did not exist; 
similarly, ancient legislators did not have to suppress major crimes. However, following the 
increase of perversity, modern doctors who honour the truth (such as Galen) are obliged to 
combat these grave errors, just as modern legislators are obliged to combat major crimes. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


GALEN’S CONCEPT OF NATURE 


Galen tells us that he had discussed the meaning of the word ‘nature’ in the 
fifth book of a work called Medical Names, a treatise that is now lost.! This 
loss is regrettable, but it is compensated by Galen’s scattered discussions of 
the meanings of the term, which he sometimes analyses, particularly when 
he encounters it in the Hippocratic texts on which he is commenting. 

In the first part of this paper, we will consider Galen the philologist, 
and examine some important passages where he discusses the meaning 
of poç (‘nature’), or the expression xoà qct (‘according to nature’). In 
the second part of the paper we will turn to Galen as a historian of the 
inquiry into nature, using the important text that serves as an introduction 
to his Commentary on Hippocrates’ Nature of Man. We will conclude with 
Galen the quctxóc, the observer ofthe works of nature, drawing on a passage 
from The Natural Faculties, where Galen recognises Hippocrates as the first 
philosopher and doctor to have studied the works of nature. 

As this outline shows, I do not intend to write a synthesis of nature in 
Galen by looking at his work from the outside, a task that is all the less 
necessary following the recent study by Franjo Kovavic.? Instead, this is an 
attempt to discern Galen's views of nature from within, by following trails 
found in some of his less well known works. My selection of these texts is 
fairly personal, and hence contestable, but it is guided by something that is 
clearly evident throughout his works, namely the extraordinary importance, 
in Galen's thought, of the figure of Hippocrates—obviously a reconstructed 
Hippocrates—when he talks about nature at all levels, whether discussing 
the meaning of the word, the history of inquiry into the primary elements, 
or the conception of the works of nature. 


! Galen tells us this in his In Hippocratis De natura hominis (= HNH) 1, Prooemium 
(CMG V 9,1, p. 6, 9f. = 15.7,7f. K). 

? Der Begriff der Physis bei Galen vor dem Hintergrund seiner Vorgünger (Stuttgart 2001), 
320 p., which includes an extensive bibliography. See particularly P. Moraux, “Galien comme 
philosophe: la philosophie de la nature," in Galen. Problems and Prospects, ed. V. Nutton 
(London, 1981), 87-116. 
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Let us start by examining Galen's discussions of the meaning of vat, 
beginning with the joint examination of two passages from his Commentary 
on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms. The first is the commentary on Aphorism 2.34, 
where it is said that there is less danger “when the illness is in accordance 
with the nature (tç qóctoc) of the patient"? the second is the comment 
on Aphorism 3.2, where it is said that “amongst the natures (tv qucítov), 
some are well or badly disposed toward summer, others toward winter.” 
These two passages are already connected in Galen's mind because in the 
latter he refers to the former? Therefore, we will comment on the two 
passages together. Galen says that the term qct; has several meanings, 
and although he does not list these meanings, he establishes a hierarchy 
and order between them. In his own words, there is a meaning that is 
‘most important and primary" and which, Galen says, is the sense in which 
Hippocrates uses the word in several of his works, particularly throughout 
his treatise Nature of Man. We notice here the role of reference point 
that the treatise Nature of Man plays in Galen's mind. According to Galen, 
this meaning is the most important and primary because it is the one 
that is most in keeping with the ovata (property, substance’) of nature 
itself? He defines this meaning as being the combination or mixture of 
the four primary elements," i.e. hot, cold, dry and wet." Galen refers to his 
treatise Mixtures to remind us that whilst there is only one good mixture, 
there are eight bad mixtures: four in which a single quality dominates, 
and four in which two qualities dominate.? It is clear that this Galenic 
reconstruction is the product of a systematisation that has nothing to do 
with Hippocrates. 


3 Hipp. Aph. 2.34: olow àv oixety ths pbatos ... ù vo0coc = Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17B529—532 K. 

^ Hipp. Aph. 3.2: x&v puoiwv at èv npòç 0£poc, ai SE mpd¢ yeiuâva ed T xoc mepdnaow = 
Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17 B.565-566 K. 

5 Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17 B.565 K: £Aéyopev ð &y tots £unpocOev. 

$ Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17 B.529 K: ths quoeoc roX oy Gc Xeyopévrc. 

7 Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17 B.565 K: Tò xupiwtatov te xod MPATOV onpawvópevov. 

8 Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17 B.529 K. 

9 Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17 B.565 K. 
Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17 B.529 K: xpdatc ... TV MPATWV oTOIXElwv. 

11 We should add to this discussion on the meaning of qct; that found in In Hippocratis 
de acutorum morborum victu (= HVA), CMG V 9, 1, p. 189,22-24 Helmreich = 15.570,1-4 K, 
where vats in Hippocrates is understood in the sense of xpácic. The passage is of interest 
because, apart from qóctc/xpácic, it explains &c by tv poplwy xorcotoxevy). 

1? Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17 B.565 K. In a person where a single quality dominates, the four 
harmful elements are hot, cold, dry and wet; and in those where two qualities dominate, 
the four harmful temperaments are hot and dry, wet and hot, cold and wet and cold and dry. 
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Besides the discussion of this principal and primary meaning that we 
find in these two passages from the Aphorisms, Galen draws attention to 
another meaning and refers to a passage in Epidemics 1, where we read that 
“above all, those people died whose nature was inclined towards phthisis."? 
Galen says that qóct; does not mean here a ‘mixture of elements’, but 
rather the ‘form of the body’ (thv toô cwpatog iðéav), and he adds: “indeed, 
gvatg sometimes means that.” Galen adds by way of explanation that the 
nature of the man who is inclined towards phthisis is that of a man who 
has a narrow thorax (otevé@wpaé), and this makes it clear that the word, 
in Galen's mind, refers to the visible form of the body, or possibly the 
arrangement of its parts. 

I have chosen these two passages from the Commentary on Hippocrates' 
Aphorisms, which distinguish two meanings of qóctc, partly to demonstrate 
that Galen's discussion ofthe meaning of the word serves not only as a one- 
off explanation with what we might call a purely philological aim; it also 
plays a role in Galen's strategy to be an advocate for Hippocrates in the 
etymological sense of the word, i.e. to defend Hippocrates against his critics. 
Galen distinguishes these two meanings of the word qct; to show that 
apparent contradictions picked up by commentators in certain passages of 
Hippocrates in reality stem from the fact that they have not accounted for 
the different meanings that the word qct can have in his writings. Galen 
criticises these commentators for having committed a mistake "concerning 
both the truth of things and the opinion of Hippocrates.” Galen's irritation 
at wasting his time on pointless discussions about the choice of different, 
but synonymous, words is well known. However, there are some words 
about which he was very serious, and the word vats was one of these, for 
it could refer to aspects of reality as distinct as the invisible texture of the 
body or a visible aspect of its shape. 

The choice of these two passages from the Commentary on Hippocrates' 
Aphorisms, where Galen highlights these two distinct meanings ofthe word 
gvats, is further motivated by the historical importance they possess for the 
inquiry into the meaning of Qüctc in writers after Hippocrates seen through 
Galen. Indeed, these are the two first meanings distinguished by the Alexan- 
drian commentators of Hippocrates and Galen in the sixth and seventh 


13 Epid. 11,2. 2.604,7 f. L. 

14 Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17 B.532,6-8 K. 

15 Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17 B.532,10 K. On the word otevddwpaé, see infra., p. 290. 

16 Gal. Hipp. Aph. 17 B.532,15f. K: xat nepi ts cv Mpaypdtwv desta xal THs ‘Immoxpatous 
Yvoyre. 
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centuries AD, when they discuss the different meanings of vcs.” They 
define the first meaning as a ‘mixture’ (xpáctic), and the second meaning as 
the ‘arrangement of the parts’ (uopiwv xatacxeun). We can be certain that 
the two short passages from Galen’s Commentary on Hippocrates’ Aphorisms 
are the source of their teaching. This is because of the examples they choose 
in order to illustrate each of the two meanings: for the first meaning they 
choose Aphorism 3.2, the very passage where Galen defined qct; by xpácic 
in his commentary and, for the second, the example used by Galen in 
his commentary on Aphorism 2.34, i.e. the man with the narrow thorax 
(otevóðwpač). The term cexevó6opot is extremely rare in Greek literature. 
Apart from the two attestations in Galen, it is used only by the Alexandrian 
commentators, precisely in their definition of vats in Hippocrates and 
Galen." Therefore, we can be confident that the reflection on qct as found 
in the medical commentators during the second Alexandrian renaissance 
derives from Galen's commentary on the best-known Hippocratic text, the 
Aphorisms. 

The commentators do not leave it at the two meanings distinguished 
by Galen in his commentary. They add two others, and so distinguish 
four meanings: the third meaning is ‘organising ability’ (thv Stoodcav tà 
copata), and the fourth is the ‘impulse of the souls’ (thv ópuhyv tv poxwv). To 
illustrate these latter two meanings, they take two Hippocratic statements 
as an example: for the third meaning they use a statement from Epidemics 6: 
“natures are the doctors of diseases”; and for the fourth, a statement from 
the treatise called Nutriment: “the natures of living beings are not taught.””° 
The source of the Alexandrians’ third definition can be found in the very 
long and detailed commentary that Galen devoted to this famous phrase 
in his Commentary on Hippocrates’ Epidemics 6. Galen defines the meaning 
of nature by saying: “by the word qct; we should understand the ability 
(Sbvautv) residing in the very bodies that were organised by her" (£voucoócav 


17 The five texts that discuss this meaning were conveniently compared by I. Garofalo 
in "La nature d'Hippocrate chez les Alexandrins," in Le normal et le pathologique dans la 
Collection hippocratique, Actes du X*™* Colloque International Hippocratique, oct. 1999, ed. 
A. Thivel (Nice 2002), 753—765, particularly 755-757. They are Stephanus of Alexandria, In 
Gal. Ad Glauc. (with its summary in Arabic); Palladius of Alexandria, In Epid. VI 5.1; loannes 
Alexandrinus, In Epid. VI 4.13; Agnellus iatrosophista, In Gal. De sectis. 

18 LSJ lists only one attestation in Galen, which is our passage (17 B.532 K.). We should 
add 17 B.34,13f. K. See Stephanus Alex. (In Gal. Ad Glauc. 22, 8 Dickson = 1.23417 Dietz) and 
Palladius Alex. (In Hipp. Epid. VI, 21273 Dietz) in the definition of qoctc; cf. Theophilus, In 
Hipp. Aph. 2.36118 and 2.361,30 Dietz. 

19 Hipp. Epid. 6.5.1, p. 100,7 Manetti-Roselli (= 5.314,5 L.). 

20 Hipp. Alim. 39, p. 145,12 Joly (= 9.112,3 L.): the text presents a variant compared to the 
direct tradition: “the natures of living beings” instead of “the natures of all things." 
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adtots toic swat tots Stoovpevots dn’ efc)! The Alexandrian commen- 
tators retained this last part of the sentence as a definition because they 
were interested not in the natural ability residing in the body, but rather the 
organising nature, which is evidently one of the most important meanings in 
Galen. Unfortunately, I have not been able to find the source of the Alexan- 
drians’ fourth definition. However, like the preceding third definition, the 
Hippocratic sentence that illustrates it is one of the principal citations that 
Galen takes from Hippocrates on nature; or, if we prefer, one of the Hip- 
pocratic pearls on nature that Galen retained in the jewellery box of his 
memory. 

With the explanation of the word qct; that we find in the first passage 
of the Commentary on Hippocrates' Aphorisms, I would like to compare an 
explanation of the expression xat& qocty that we find in a more complex 
passage from book 6 of The Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato: 


The expression xat& qct has several meanings, but in this case we should 
understand it in the following sense: what is produced xoà mp@tov Aóyov by 
nature. What we call that which is produced xatà mpatov Aóyov by nature is 
that which she intends as an aim (oxomv), and not things that necessarily 
follow other things. Such movement xoà «ctv exists, regardless whether 
what is moved is moved by itself or by something else.? 


There is a clear connection between these two passages because they begin 
in exactly the same way. In Galen's commentary on the Aphorisms, the first 
sentence explaining qüctc begins with "póctc has several meanings" (tis 
gdoews ToMayas Aeyopévnc);? in The Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, the 
explanation of xat& qictv also begins with a comparable genitive absolute 
“xata pbow has several meanings" (noMax®ç Se Tob xatà paw Aeyoptévov). 
In both passages, a similar statement follows that defines the meaning 
that applies in the case under discussion. Thus the first passage, *one must 
understand this here in the following sense" (dxovatéov vÓv ott orütí]c xaT 
&x&lyo TO onpavópevov), can be compared to the second “this is what we 
should understand by it now" (tobt’ &xovew xph vov). In both cases, the 
demonstratives announce the explanation of the meaning. 


?! Ga]. Hipp. Epid. VI, 5.1, CMG V, 10, 2, 2, p. 253,19—21 = 17 B.223,6-8 K: 80vauy dé mpooyxet 
vOv dxovew x Tod PÚTEWÇ ÖVÓMATOÇ évoucoücaty adtots Tots CWUAGL TOTÇ SloIXoUMEVOIS OT’ AÙTÅÇ. 

22 Ga]. PHP 6.1,8-9, 2.362,5-9 De Lacy (= 5.507,12-18 K.): IIoJAoy&c 8& tod xatà qóctv 
Aeyopévou, Todt’ dxobety Yon vv 6 KATA TPATOV Aóyov UNO tfc PUTEWS ylyvetal. Kata prov dé 
Aóyov exetvaytyverbal paper bid THs pboews, àv orep axoráv dvtimotetrot xai py SV dxorovPlav 
tive Etépors EE everyuns Erneta. ‘H torabty utvyots xatà qct, elt’ £& abtod xtwoito Tò xtvotpevov 
sid’ bq’ &répov. 

23 See supra, p. 288 and n. 6. 
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The explanation of the meaning of xat& otv given in The Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato can only be understood by reference to its context. 
Galen tells us that he is engaged in an explanation of words (thv t&v 
óvop&cov tčńynow).” The explanation of xatà pow is placed, like a Russian 
doll, within another explanation of words, the definition of évépyeta and 
T&Ooc. Galen first states the primary meaning of these two terms: évépyeta 
is a movement (xtvyots) that comes from what is moved, whilst mé@0¢ is a 
movement coming from something other than what is moved. In the course 
of the explanation, Galen discusses the other meaning of the two words, 
and it is in this second definition that we find the expressions xat& qócty 
(‘according to nature’) and napà pvow (‘contrary to nature’). 'Evépyeta is 
defined as a movement xoà pvow, and náĝðoç as a movement Tapa póc. 
At this very moment, Galen gives his own definition of xoà qct, which 
I just quoted: that which is brought about through nature (nò gdcews) 
xoà npâTov Aóyov. Since the expression can seem obscure, he adds what 
it means. It is the aim nature has in mind, and not that which results 
necessarily from other things. Galen believes that after this definition, the 
reader will have a clearer understanding of the passage, but he renders 
things even clearer by giving some specific examples. 

It is surprising that Galen gives this definition without providing fur- 
ther commentary, since the expression xata mpatov Adyov UNO THs (oco is 
found in his other works. A study of this expression would be a major under- 
taking.” I will only take some examples, but this rather long detour seems 
necessary not only to clarify the expression, but above all to judge Galen's 
manipulation of the meaning of xatà qct, which itself is quite a common 
expression. There is a very similar passage to this one in his Mixtures.” Galen 
contrasts hair with the eyebrows and eyelashes. The growth (yévectc) of hair 
varies according to the body's qóceic, defined as xpdcetcs (this is the same 
definition of qictc that we saw in the Commentary on Hippocrates’ Apho- 
risms, where Galen referred to Mixtures—thus, the circle is closed), and also 
according to age and places. By contrast, eyebrows and eyelashes exist from 
infancy. The terms that Galen uses to define the growth of the eyebrows 
and eyelashes correspond to the definition of xoà qct in The Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato: 


24 Gal. PHP 6.13, 2.360,13 f. De Lacy (= 5.506,6f. K.). 
?5 In his notes to the passage from the De placitis, Phillip De Lacy restricts himself, for the 
expression xatà TEToV Adyov, to a comparison with Nemesius of Emesa, De natura hominis 


T. 
?6 Gal. Temp. 2.5, 1.619,8 ff. K. 
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Their growth (sc. eyebrows and eyelashes) does not resemble that of grass, but 
that of plants, since they (sc. eyebrows and eyelashes) are created by nature 
xatà Me@tov Adyov and are not a necessary consequence of the mixtures, as is 
shown in The Usefulness of the Parts.” 


The connection between these two texts, which use the same positive (xoà 
TPATOV Adyov O16 tH pboews) and negative (uh ... EE dveeyung ënetar /oùx && 
avayuns &ropévatc) expressions, shows the remarkable coherence of Galen's 
writing in general and his representation of qóctc in particular. It is the 
nature-Demiurge (dots) that is at work, and not the natural phenomena 
that necessarily result from the different constitutions (picts = xpacets). 
However, the passage from Mixtures is more specific in its formulation 
than that of The Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, as we can see by the 
comparison with plants, and not with grass. The comparison is found in 
another work, to which Galen himself refers, The Usefulness of the Parts. 
Indeed, it is in this work” that we find, in a more developed form, the 
allusive comparison given in Mixtures, which risks being obscure to an 
uninformed reader: the apologue developed in the The Usefulness of the 
Parts of the farmed field where there grow seeds (pita) planted by the 
labourer, contrasted with an uncultivated part where weeds (dat) grow, 
clarifies what Galen wishes to say in Mixtures. The growth ofthe eyelids and 
eyelashes is the work of gvatc, as the growth of the plants is the work of the 
labourer.? To be sure, the apologue of the The Usefulness of the Parts does 


27 Ga]. Temp. 2.5 1.619,10-14 K.: yévecıç yàp 91) tabtatc, ody olo tats móaç, HAN’ ota col putois, 
xarxà TPATOV Aóyov TÒ THs quoecc dretpyocpévouc, xal odx £E vds Enopevas tals xpdcecw, 
Wç xà colc Tepi ypelaç popiwy SeixvuTat. 

28 Gal. UP 11.14, 2.159,21 ff. Helmreich = 3.907,8 ff. K. 

29 However, we observe a discrepancy between the two treatises: in the De usu partium, 
the contrast is between the eye lashes, the eyebrows and hair on the one hand, and the 
hair of the armpit and the rest of the body on the other, whilst in the De temperamentis 
it is between the growth of hair and that of the eyelashes and eyebrows. We should also 
compare a third text concerning the growth of hair, the introduction of the De compositione 
medicamentorum secundum locos (= Comp. Med. Loc.) 1.1, 12.379,8-380,9 K., which clearly 
refers to the De temperamentis. We find there: 1.) the comparison with plants; 2.) the contrast 
between plants that grow through the art and prior decision of the cultivator (xatà cfjv TEexvyv 
xai npoaípsctv tod yewpyod), and those that grow due to natural causes (xatd& tas pvoixàç 
aitiac); 3.) the comparable contrast between hairs that grow on the head and those that grow 
on the rest ofthe body: “as for these latter ones, itis not xatà npôtov Aóyov that nature tends to 
make them grow, but due to some accidental cause. The hairs ofthe eyelid and the eyelashes 
showed that they were of no small use to living beings, whilst the hairs of the chin and the 
genitals seem to exist for a smaller use" (380,1—4 où yàp xatà TEATOV Aóyov ý quotc adTaS siwðe 
yevv&v, GAG ata tt cou BeBxóc: ot ye hv xatà te BAépapa xal Tag óqpóc Edeixvuvto ypeiav où 
pixpàv mopéyoucat xoic Cwotc: ai 8’ emt tav yevelwv te xal TAV aidoiwv Evexa pxpotépwy YPELMV 
yeyovevat Soxodat). 
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not use the phrase xata mpatov Adyov Und THs qUceoc. However, this formula 
appears in several places in the treatise and even has, in one passage, a 
programmatic function. Indeed, it defines the limits of the subject of the 
work: 


We will explain in this treatise not those things that are a necessary conse- 
quence of those things that are for a purpose (évexé tov), but those that are 
produced by nature xoà mpatov Aóyov.3? 


Galen’s intention in The Usefulness of the Parts is to discuss parts produced 
by nature in view of a use, and not those that, like the jejunum, do not 
serve any need themselves, but are a necessary consequence of other parts 
that were created in view of a need. We find here the same positive (tv 
KATA TPWTOV Adyov VITO THs Plows Sedynpovpynuevwv) or negative (Od... cv 
&E &váyxnç énopévwv) expressions that we encountered in The Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato or Mixtures as well as the statement, formulated in 
the The Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, that nature works with an aim in 
mind.” 

I have not translated the expression xatà npôtov Adyov. This expression 
is remarkable because it does not appear, to my knowledge, in Greek liter- 
ature before Galen, who uses it thirteen times and, amongst these thirteen 
times, seven times with the complement o6 tijg pbcews, or with qctc as 
the subject. Daremberg, in the passage of The Usefulness of the Parts just 
quoted, translates it as "(the things that have been created by nature) as 
part ofthe original plan." However, when he finds the same expression later, 
he translates it as “with the principal aim" (10.14), “by a first calculation" 
(1113) and "in the first place" (15.8).? There is here, to say the least, some 
lack of consistency. Whether we give the expression a full meaning (“as 
a principal aim," *by a first calculation"), or an adverbial meaning (*most 
important," “primordially”), it refers to that which is primary, primordial, 
principal, essential, as opposed to that which is secondary, accidental or 
accessory, because it is found in passages in Galen where the expression 
is contrasted either with “of secondary importance" (xoà dedtepov Adyov) 


30 Gal. UP 5.3, 1.257,4-8 Helmreich = 3.350,16-351,2 K.: Où yap x&v £E dveeyuns Exopévw Tots 
Evex Tov yeyovdaw, AMAA TOV KATA TEATOV Adyov Und tfj; púoswç ðeðnprovpynuévwv &EY)yvaty ev 
toiade tots Douvyuact norovpeða. 

3! Compare the use of oxon@v and here £vexá tov in the passage from PHP quoted. 

32 Ch. Daremberg (ed.) Œuvres anatomiques, physiologiques et médicales de Galien (Paris 
1854), 1, p. 342: ‘(les choses qui ont été créés par la nature) dans un dessein primitif; 1, p. 342: 
‘dans un but principal’; p. 648: ‘par un premier calcul’, and 2, p. 156: ‘en premier lieu’. 
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or “accidentally” (xoà cvpBebyxd¢), or another comparable expression. 
Thus, the work of nature fundamentally relates to that which is primary and 
primordial. 

After this rather long detour, let us return to the text of The Doctrines 
of Hippocrates and Plato, where Galen clarifies the meaning of xoà vat. 
We note with surprise that Galen attributes a unique meaning to this well- 
known adverbial phrase (he is probably the only author to do so), which 
usually refers to the conformity to a natural or normal order, by reinterpret- 
ing the expression within his understanding of nature-Demiurge, producing 
in a primordial way the different parts of the body in view of a precise aim: 
their usefulness. 

Thus the definition that Galen gives of xat& vov in The Doctrines of 
Hippocrates and Plato, whilst aiming for clarity so as to avoid any mis- 
understanding on the part of the reader, becomes an instrument of lin- 
guistic manipulation: it twists the usual meaning of the words towards his 
own conception of nature, but it also reduces significantly the extension of 
what xoà qócty meant in common usage and, consequently, it extends the 
domain of napa úo. It goes without saying that Galen does not always 
keep to this technical meaning and that he knows how to play with the 
plurality of meanings of this expression, as we can see perfectly in his dis- 
cussion on the problem whether old age is xat& qóctv or not, in his treatise 
Marasmus.*' He does not dare to go against the common meaning to the 
point of saying that old age (which is, to be sure, a náĝðoç ¿č &váyxnç énó- 
pevov) is mapa tow, which he should say in line with its technical mean- 
ing. He prefers to interrupt the discussion that he started on the mean- 
ing of xatà pvaw by agreeing to say, in accordance with actual usage, that 


33 For the contrast xatà mpatov Aóyov /xatà cupBebyxdc, see for example the text quoted 
in footnote 29 (in fine). We even find the expression xat& tpitov Adyov three times in the De 
anatomicis administrationibus (= AA) 6.1, 2.349,11 and 3513 Garofalo (= 2.54213 and 543,17 
K.) and 6.3, 2.35129 Garofalo (= 2.545,6f. K.). The passages are very interesting because 
they establish, with regard to the organs (of nourishment) a more elaborated hierarchy that 
contains three levels: those that are “of first rank from nature" (np&àcov Adyov on THs PUTEWS), 
those that are “of second rank" and those that are of “third rank.” 

34 Gal. De marcore (= Marc.) 2, 7.669,6 ff. K. Here, Galen recognises that xoà gtow has 
several meanings, and he seems to use it in a sense that is closer to common usage. Indeed, 
although affirming that old age is not a work of nature, but a pathos that necessarily follows 
from the works of nature (tò yfpac 8& obx Epyov [sc. tfj; púoewç], AMA má0oc tE &væyxns 
émduevov), he is happy to call it xatà pow and does not think it necessary to continue to 
examine the other meanings of the expression. Thus, he is happy to call in this passage xat& 
qct) that which follows necessarily from the works of nature, which is not the case in the 
De placitis. 
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old age is xoà qóctv to the extent that it accords with the natural order of 
the development of every living being.” 

I do not wish to dwell on other, more usual, meanings of xoà «ctv 
and napa ptow. However, one of them merits mention. It concerns the 
contrast between the normal and the pathological. For example, in the Art 
of Medicine, we read that “everything is in accordance with nature (xoà 
gvotv) in a healthy body, and contrary to nature (xoà qct) in a sick body, 
insofar as it is ill.”*° This connection was already being formed in the writings 
of the Hippocratic doctors. Thus, in the treatise Prognostic, the rhythm of 
sleep, which is normal in a healthy state (xat& qóctv), serves as a criterion 
to measure the gravity of the patient's state;? and in Nature of Man it is 
said that the cause of illnesses is the unnatural state (mapa qct) of the 
body's constituting elements? However, the contrast is not as clear in the 
Hippocratic treatise as it is in Galen, for Galen introduces an intermediary 
state in the border area (£v pe8opiw) between xatà mvow and napa qct, 
while such a concept of the in-between is unknown in the Hippocratic 
doctors.?? 

With this first group of texts, where Galen the philologist discusses the 
meaning of the word @vats or the expression xatà qóctv, and where we 
can glimpse Galen's most profound thoughts on nature, I wanted to show 
both that Galen is aware ofthe issues raised by the diverse meanings ofthe 
word and by its more or less technical registers, where ignorance amongst 
interpreters or readers risks leading to errors of judgement, and also that 
gvotc is tied, in the final analysis, into the unifying notion of the primary 
and fundamental. 


35 We even note comparable indecision regarding the use of the expression xat& np®tov 
Aóyov. Whilst in the De placitis the work of nature stops at what is xoà mpdtov Aóyov, it 
extends to what is xoà cvpieQvyxóc in the De compositione (for the text, see footnote 29 in 
fine), to the extent that we can detect a certain usefulness in that which is xoà cup egnxóc, 
even ifitis weaker than what is xoà npôrtov Adyov. Thus, the contrast with what is according 
to nature is sometimes envisaged as a question of degree. 

36 Gal. Ars med. 21, 1.337,6-8 Boudon (= 1.358,7-9 K.). 

37 Hipp. Prog. 10, p. 205,9 Alexanderson (= 2.134,5 L.). 

38 Hipp. Nat. hom. 2. p. 168,7f. Jouanna (= 6.36,2—4 L.). 

39 The notion of ¿v pe8opiw, also expressed by ¿v t@ petačv, in Galen means the border 
situated between two (contrasted) states that can be mutually transformed into each other, 
in such a way that itis, to a certain degree, part of both; for this definition, see De compositione 
medicamentorum per genera (Comp. Med. Gen.) 7.1, 13.950,10—12 K.: “As in all things that by 
nature are such that they can be transformed into each other, there is a border that, to a 
certain degree, is part of both." 
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We now turn to the most important text where Galen discusses the meaning 
of qóctc: the introduction to his Commentary on Hippocrates’ Nature of 
Man.*? With this text, we begin the second part of this paper, concerning 
Galen's view ofthe history of philosophical inquiry into nature. Galen here 
talks about the meaning of dats in philosophers whose works are called 
On Nature (Ilepi ptcews), and above all he goes beyond the philological 
perspective by connecting this inquiry with a method of analysing qoctc. 
Galen becomes a historian of philosophy, and we will see how this history 
of philosophy is seen from a doctor's perspective. 

In the introduction, Galen begins by giving the meaning ofthe word qóctc 
in the inquiries ofthe philosophers: 


The first point consists in stating the possible meaning of the term vat, 
from which some ancient philosophers took their name and were called 
quouxot. The reason I say this will become clear when you read their writings 
Tepi pdcews. It is clear that they discuss the primary substance (thv mpwtmy 
oùciav), a substance which they say is ungenerated and eternal and is at 
the root of all bodies susceptible to being created and destroyed, and which 
consists of the elements, which according to their own logic (xoà tov iStov 
Adyov)*! constitute each generated and perishable being, elements which, 
once known, lead to knowledge of everything which is not known by its own 
logic (ob xatd& tov {tov Aóyov), as belonging to each of the substances one 
by one. For this is what makes a lesson on the nature of each existing thing 
complete, even if someone explains only one or two constituting principles 
of a thing.? 


In a way that might seem paradoxical, Galen compares the definition of 
nature according to the philosophers to that given by the poet par excel- 
lence, Homer, and quotes a passage from the Odyssey (10,303). This passage 
provides the first attestation of the word qct; in Greek literature. It con- 
cerns the qct; of a plant, defined by the poet as having a black root and 
a white flower. Galen characterises this nature, described by the poet and, 
after him, by botanists, as the observable nature (thv aicônthv qoot), and 
he contrasts it with the primary nature of the philosophers (Y, 8& tovtwv 


40 See J. Jouanna, “La lecture du traité hippocratique de la Nature de l'homme par Galien. 
Les fondements de l'hippocratisme de Galien,” in Le commentaire entre tradition et innova- 
tion, ed. M.-O. Goulet-Cazé (Paris, 2000), 273-292, also included in this volume as ch. 15. 

?! The expression xoà tov iStov Aóyov is to some extent comparable to xat& tov npácov 
AÓyov, since it also concerns the idea of the primary and is contrasted with xat& tò cup egn- 
xóc; see, for example, Ad Thrasybulum utrum medicinae sit an gymnasticae hygiene 17, Scripta 
min. 3.55Af. = 5.836,15 f. K.: xatà tt ovpBeByxdc, od Mewtws odd xorcà TOV iStov Adyov. It refers 
to what is primary and not resulting by accident. 

42 Ed. J. Mewaldt, CMG V 9,1, pp. 3,20-4,7. 
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&votépo xai tpwtn).** In the course of his analysis of the inquiry into gog, 
he quotes archaic, classical and Hellenistic Greek philosophers. He alludes 
to five pre-Socratic philosophers, which he calls the 'ancient philosophers' 
(tv moÀot&v quUAocópov), and quotes them in the following order: Empe- 
docles, Parmenides, Melissus, Alcmaeon and Heraclitus.“ The presence of 
Melissus of Samos in this list is not surprising, for he is also quoted at the 
start of Hippocrates' Nature of Man, the text that forms the object of Galen's 
commentary.” As for the classical period, Galen mentions Plato and Aristo- 
tle. Hellenistic philosophy is represented by a single name, Epicurus. Sur- 
prisingly, there is no mention of the Stoics, whose philosophy of nature 
Galen considers to be an indirect heritage of Hippocrates.“ To conclude this 
survey of the history ofthe philosophy of nature, we note that Galen distin- 
guishes between the vocabulary used by the ancient philosophers and their 
successors to refer to the elements. He noted that the ancients did not use 
the term ototyetov (‘principal element’), whilst its use became usual among 
their successors." He also knows that the homeomers are an Aristotelian 
designation. This discussion of the term qóct; in Greek philosophy shows 
that Galen pays great attention to the history of thelanguage of philosophy 
and the appearance of certain terms in the course of this history. However, 
this attention is not systematic, for although Galen recalls that the philo- 
sophical treatises were known under the title Hep! picews, ‘On nature’, he 
uses the term quctoAoyío to refer to philosophical inquiry into nature, with- 
out pointing out that this is a later term. Indeed, the ancients spoke of rept 
gbaews iotopia, as Socrates did in the Phaedo;* the term quctoAoy(ot became 
usual to refer to this research only from Hellenistic philosophy, particularly 
in Epicurus.? 


43 The expression of observable nature, i.e. perceptible by the sensory organs, does not 
seem to be found elsewhere in Galen. It is probably the desire to integrate the Homeric use 
in this continuity of research on qictc, whilst distinguishing the philosophical use, which led 
Galen to qualify it as such. 

44 Compare the list of the De elementis (= Hipp. Elem.) 1.9,27, CMG V 1, 2, p. 13417-19 De 
Lacy = 1.487214 K.: we find the same names, except that Heraclitus is not included, while 
Gorgias and Prodicus are added. 

45 Hipp. Nat. hom. 1166,1 Jouanna (= 6.34,6 L.). 

46 See infra, p. 300. 

47 See also Hipp. Elem. 1.9, 25.134,13 ff. De Lacy = 1.487,8ff. K. 

48 P]. Phaedo 96asff. (‘When I was young, I was tremendously eager about this knowledge 
which they call investigation of nature"). 

49 Epicurus presents the first occurrence in extant Greek literature of quctoAoyío used in 
the general sense of ‘science of nature’; see Letter to Herodotus, ed. J. Bollack, 37, 2 and 3 and 
78, 2. However, two composite words from the same family, the noun quctóAoyoc and the 
verb quctoAoyéo, are already frequent in Aristotle. The quctóAoyot designate those who have 
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In this panorama of philosophical inquiry into nature, Galen focuses less 
on words, as he himself says, than on realities. The method of understanding 
the primary nature is more important than the words used. Galen finds the 
formulation of this method in Plato, not in his Timaeus, as we might expect, 
but in his Phaedrus, where Plato, searching for a method to understand the 
nature of the soul, refers to the Hippocratic method of understanding the 
nature of the body.® This Platonic method consists in dividing the object 
whose nature is being sought into its basic elements and, having numbered 
them, in determining their natural properties relative to their actions or 
results. In the next section ofhis Commentary on Hippocrates’ Nature of Man, 
Galen designates the first part of the Hippocratic treatise as the source to 
which Plato referred in his discussion of this method." The consequence, 
which might seem paradoxical, is that Galen comes to present Plato as an 
imitator’, a 'zelot', of Hippocrates in his method of research on nature.? 
From this, we can understand the pre-eminent role that Galen attributes to 
Hippocrates in the history of the study of nature, not only amongst doctors, 
but also amongst philosophers. He even goes as far to affirm in the De 
elementis, which pre-dates the commentary on Nature of Man: 


Hippocrates is clearly the first of all to have discovered the elements of nature 
and the first to demonstrate them in a satisfactory way.? 


The repetition of the word ‘first’ is significant. Hippocrates is the first to dis- 
cover the science of nature, since he discovered not only the results (i.e. 
the primary elements of the nature of living beings), but also the method to 
uncover them. In the same treatise, Galen uses a very characteristic expres- 
sion: the “Hippocratic science of nature" (thv ‘Inmoxpdtetov quotoAoytíov).5t 

Like Plato, Aristotle and Theophrastus are also presented as those who 
continued Hippocrates' teaching. Here is what we read in The Natural 
Faculties: 


written works on nature, such as Empedocles and Democritus. By contrast, puctoAoyia is only 
attested once in Aristotle in a particular use on the research on plants (De sensu 442b25; ¿v 
TH QuctoAoyía TH nepi THV quvàv). None of the three composites words appear in Plato. 

50 P], Phaedr. 270 c. 

5! Inthe Deelementis, which we know to be a synthetic commentary ofthe treatise Nature 
of Man, Galen attributes the method of the discovery of nature by counting backwards to 
Hippocrates, but he does not mention Plato (1.2, 1-2.58,6-10 De Lacy = 1.415,4-10 K.). 

52 Gal. HNH 1.42, CMG V 9, 1, p. 5410 Mewaldt = 15.103,11 K.: ytpieto0ot; cf. UP 1.8, 1.11,21-23 
Helmreich = 3.16,7—9 K.: “Plato was a supporter (čyàwtho) if there ever was one, having taken 
from him the most important of his doctrines." 

53 Gal. Hipp. Elem. 1.9, 25-27.134,13 ff. De Lacy = 1.487,8-9 K. 

54 Gal. Hipp. Elem. 1.9, 21134,3f. De Lacy = 1.48640f. K. 
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If we study the writings of Aristotle and Theophrastus, we would believe to 
have found commentaries on the theory of Hippocrates on the hot, the cold, 
the dry and the wet, on their mutual action, the hot being amongst the most 
active elemental qualities, and the cold coming after it for its power; all these 
remarks were made by Hippocrates first, and Aristotle second.” 


This quotation is the start of a long discussion, where Galen shows Aristotle 
to be the successor of Hippocrates. I have only quoted what is of relevance 
to the science of nature itself. A little further on in the same passage, Galen 
further develops the inheritance by adding the Stoics, and he talks about 
their doctrines on nature: 


Hippocrates was first, Aristotle second, and the Stoics third, with a single 
modification, namely that for them the qualities are bodies.*9 


In his work The Best Doctor is also a Philosopher, Galen returns to this 
Hippocratic method of knowledge of the physis, which he qualifies as a 
logical method, and he clearly distinguishes three levels, something which 
he did not do in his commentary on Nature of Man. 


The same method also teaches us what is the nature (vot) of the body itself; 
that which proceeds from the primary elements, which are all mixed; that 
which proceeds from the secondary elements, those that are perceptible, and 
which are also called homoeomers, and the third, in addition to these two, 
that which proceeds from organic parts.*” 


Of course, these three levels are Galenic and not Hippocratic. Yet Galen also 
considers Hippocrates to be the first doctor and philosopher who studied 
the ‘works of nature’ (tà ths qóceoc Epya). He says the same thing in his 
treatise On the Natural Faculties.** Galen does not see any discontinuity 
between this statement and the previous one, although they concern very 
different meanings of poç, from the meaning of ‘primary constitution of 
living beings’, to that of ‘active nature’. However, where Galen does not see 
any discontinuity, the Hippocratic treatises which serve as references for 
him are different, and this difference is there as a criterion to show that the 
representation of nature is, at the outset, different. 

As for the works of nature (tà tig qóceoc &pya) in Galen, let us therefore 
turn to the passage from The Natural Faculties where Galen recognises 


Gal. Nat. Fac. 2.4 Scripta min. 31651219 Helmreich = 2.88,14-89,4 K. 
56 Gal. Nat. Fac. 2.4, p. 168,113 Helmreich = 2.921416 K. 
Gal. Opt. Med. 3, Scripta min. 2.614-19 Mueller = 1.60,2-6 K. 

58 Gal. Nat. Fac. 113. p. 128,23 ff. Helmreich = 2.38,10 ff. K. For the text of this passage with 
critical apparatus, see A. Anastassiou/D. Irmer, Testimonien zum Corpus Hippocraticum II 2 
(Góttingen 2001), 38. 
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Hippocrates to be the first amongst philosophers and doctors who studied 
the works of nature. The text is found in a polemic against Asclepiades on 
the way in which urine reaches the bladder: 


If anyone wishes to conduct these experiments himself on an animal, I think 
he will strongly condemn the temerity of Asclepiades. If he learns the reason 
why nothing regurgitates from the bladder into the ureters, this examina- 
tion alone will suffice to convince him of the forethought and art of nature 
(Tpdvoidy Te xai TExVV TIS púcewç) regarding living beings. Hippocrates, the 
first doctor and philosopher known to us, and the first who discovered the 
works of nature (tà tfj; gbcews Epya), admires her (@avpcZet), and continu- 
ally praises her (dtc návtoç tatty opvet), calling her ‘just’ (ðxaiav = Fract. 
1, 3.414,1 L.) and says that she alone is sufficient in every respect for living 
beings (xol povyv é&opxetv eic &navta tots Cootc pyciv = Alim. 15, 9.102,16 L.), 
performing of her own accord and without any teaching all that is required 
(adtyy ¿E atis &d18dxtws = Alim. 9, 9.102,3 L. npdttovcay &navta cà Séovta = 
Epid. 6.5, 5.314,8 L.). Nature being such, Hippocrates supposes, she possesses 
certain faculties, one attracting what is appropriate, and another eliminating 
what is foreign, and he thinks that nature nourishes living beings and makes 
them grow, and that she judges the diseases with her faculties. For this rea- 
son he says that there is in our bodies a concordance of flux, a concordance 
of the air, and that everything is in sympathy (cóymvot&v te plow elvat por xoi 
cóppotav xot návta cupmadea = Alim. 23, 9.106,6 L.). Conversely, according to 
Asclepiades, nothing is in sympathy with anything else, because all substance 
is divided by nature and broken up into inharmonious elements and absurd 
particles.® 


This is a long quotation, but it is impossible to shorten it because it contains 
a discussion by Galen of what Hippocrates thought about nature and its 
works. A detailed analysis of this passage seems essential to understand, 
from within, the way in which Galen reconstructs Hippocrates, who is for 
him the founder of the idea of nature, not only, as we saw in the previous 
section, in virtue of his method, which goes back all the way to the primary 
nature of living beings and which served as a model for Plato, but even in 
virtue of his conception of an organising nature that structures living beings. 

Before introducing Hippocrates in this passage, Galen considers the 
physiology of urine, which is not taken back in the ureters, and he draws 
from this an indication of the “foresight and art of nature.” This idea and 
expression are very Galenic. It is a Leitmotiv that unfolds particularly in the 


59 Gal. Nat. Fac. 1.13, pp. 12817-12912 Helmreich = 2.38,4-39,6 K. We should add and 
compare another text: the passage of the PHP 9.8.26—27. p. 596,21-29 De Lacy = 5.790,16-791,8 
K., where Galen assembles the quotations of Hippocrates which make him the champion of 
nature-Demiurge. Some quotations are common to both texts. 
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The Usefulness of the Parts, where we find evoked some seventy times the 
foresight of nature or, much more rarely, the foresight of the Demiurge, a 
word that is sometimes substituted for pdots without any real difference in 
meaning. When the word ‘foresight’ (mpdvotc) is paired with another word, 
itis, in the great majority of cases, with the word ‘art’ (téyvy). This couplet is 
found no less than sixteen times in The Usefulness of the Parts.© One exam- 
ple may suffice.“ When Galen discusses the distribution of the veins and 
arteries, he declares: “In all of this, it is clear that nature acted with fore- 
thought" (tpovoyntixas ý pats Epyaoupuevy);” then, in observing in particular 
the route of the cavernous vein, he remarks: “I know that it will seem to you 
that the art and forethought of nature (téyvy te xai tpóvota) are not insignif- 
icant.” Thus, this is the same expression employed in chiasma. In Galen’s 
mind, Hippocrates is the discoverer of this foreseeing and artistic nature. 

However, when we read the Hippocratic treatises themselves, and no 
longer through Galen’s eyes, we note a clear discrepancy in the use of the 
term npóvota. The word is found just twice (if we exclude the apocryphal 
Letters) and with a very different meaning: it concerns the doctor's npóvoia, 
in the sense of ‘prognosis’, and not ‘foresight’. We find these two uses at the 
start of the Prognostic. We read in the first sentence of the treatise that the 
best doctor is the one that knows how to practice prognosis (7tpóvotav).9 
There is a similar discrepancy in the relationship between qct; and téxvy. 
In the ancient Hippocratic writings, the art of nature is never discussed; 
rather, it is the art of the doctor. Nature and art are two orders that are 
not confused, and the relationship between art and nature can even be 
conflicting. Moreover, when there is parallelism between the two, it is the 
arts of men that imitate nature.** The vocabulary of human activities is not 
yet transferred to nature. 

Nevertheless, Galen presents Hippocrates to us as though he was the first 
person who understood the works of nature, which he admires (8avpdCet). 


60 We find more rarely the couplet cogia/mpdvota, and still more rarely the couplet 
oogia/ðıxaroovvn. 

61 Gal. De usu partium 16.14, 2.435,10 ff. Helmreich = 4.343,12f. K. 

62 The adverb mpovoytixdc is attested eight times in Galen, and remarkably seven of these 
eight times alongside nature: AA 5.4, 2.502,9 K = 2.299,21 Garofalo; UP, besides our passage, 
6.21, 2.372,7 Helmreich = 3.51113 K; 7.22, 1.44113 Helmreich = 3.607,13 K.; At. Bil. 7, 513112 K.; 
Hipp. Epid. VI, 5, 3, CMG V, 10, 2, 2, p. 264,6 Wenkebach = 17 B.240,12 K. and 5, 25.304,4f. 
Wenkebach = 17 B.287,7 K. 

83 Hipp. Prog. 1, p. 193,1 Alexanderson = 2.110,1 L. 

64 See Hipp. Vict. u, p. 134,21f. Joly = 6.486,13f. L.: “Whilst men use arts that are similar to 
human nature, they do not understand them.” 
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The phraseology, completely absent from the Hippocratic Corpus, is 
Galenic throughout. In speaking of Hippocrates, Galen tells us much about 
himself. The sense of admiration for nature is very characteristic of Galen. 
The vocabulary of admiration towards nature is consistent, particularly 
in his The Usefulness of the Parts. In one passage, Galen talks about the 
admirable foresight of nature (8avpacthy tiva m póvotay);5 in another, of its 
admirable art (téyvynv ðavpaotýv).® He urges his reader to admire nature, 
along with doctors and philosophers who admire nature, such as Hip- 
pocrates or Plato, or even Aristotle, but he castigates those philosophers 
and doctors who insult the art of nature instead of admiring it,” i.e. the 
atomists, amongst whom it is particularly Asclepiades and his students he 
has in mind in our passage above. According to Galen, Hippocrates not 
only admires nature, but constantly celebrates it (81d mé&vtog duvet tavtyy). 
It would be futile to look for the verb duvety in the Hippocratic Corpus: it is 
again a Galenic word. Galen nurses a religious admiration for a personified 
and almost deified nature. While we should probably not forcibly equate 
the meaning of the verb ópvetv (which Galen uses as an intensive of émat- 
vetv) with the meaning of “to praise greatly,” certain passages demonstrate 
the presence ofa religious connotation, in particular when the noun bjvoc is 
used. The most famous passage can be found in The Usefulness of the Parts, 
where Galen, discussing the arrangement of the foot, engages in a hymn on 
the Demiurge, the organiser of the macrocosm and the microcosm, a Demi- 
urge who is none other than nature herself. He composes a veritable hymn 
(Opvov dAnSwov ouvti8yut) in honour ofthe Demiurge, which he considers to 
be the authentic form of piety (thv dvtws edoeBetav).° Galen's attitude con- 
cerning nature is totally absent from the ancient writings of the Hippocratic 
Corpus. 

How, then, can Galen justify that Hippocrates constantly celebrates 
nature? In the course of his discussion of nature in Hippocrates we can 
locate his points of reference in the Hippocratic texts and gauge the differ- 
ent degrees of his reinterpretation, because Galen alludes to expressions or 
quotations that can be easily found. He is correct when he says that Hip- 
pocrates describes qóctc with the adjective dixata (Stain in Ionian), ‘just’. 


85 UP 4.13, 1.221,3 Helmreich = 3.301,3 K. 

66 UP 2.8, 1.89,10 Helmreich = 3.122,2 K. 

UP 7.14, 1.415,22 Helmreich = 3.572,2 K. 

68 Gal. UP 3.10, 1174,7 Helmreich = 3.237,11 K. 

See also the very end of the De usu partium with the allusion to the epode of the melic 
poets praising the gods (bpvodvtes toùç Geovc) before the altars. 
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This adjective, whether used in the positive, comparative or superlative, is 
used to describe the word qct; five times in the surgical treatises Fractures 
and Joints. However, although this comment is factually correct, Galen dis- 
torts it and uses it in a way that departs from the Hippocratic text. First, it 
is used in a distorted manner because Galen gives the impression, not only 
here but also elsewhere,” that the appellation is frequent in Hippocrates. 
However, the expression is used only five times in a single group of trea- 
tises or, more exactly, in a single treatise, if it is true that Fractures and 
Joints together constitute one larger whole. Yet Galen continually reminds 
us that Hippocrates describes nature as just: in a single treatise, The Useful- 
ness of the Parts, he recalls it six times, and so more often than the word 
was used by Hippocrates. This is an extraordinary technique of public- 
ity or self-persuasion. Most importantly, Galen considerably changes the 
semantic range of the Hippocratic meaning. Whilst the expression has a 
restricted technical use in the Hippocratic surgical treatise, referring to the 
normal and correct position of a limb, Galen recycles the expression into 
his representation of nature as the organising principle of living beings, as 
we can see from the example of the important suggestion in The Useful- 
ness of the Parts regarding the two leg muscles that are of unequal length: 
"Nature, always just, measured the length of these muscles by the use of 
their function that each one should fulfil." The equity of nature consists 
here in a just proportion between the size of the organ and its function. 
For Galen, “nature organised everything justly” (Stxaiws ý) pbots ğravta dtE- 
tatev); this recalls the organising principle of Anaxagoras. Galen does not 
contend himself with freely using Hippocratic passages on vay pots, but 
clearly attributes to Hippocrates the meaning that he himself has reinter- 
preted. Indeed, going back to the reference to Hippocrates in The Useful- 
ness of the Parts that we saw in Natural Faculties, Galen takes an additional 
step in his appropriation by speaking of Hippocrates who "continually cel- 
ebrates nature's justice and its foresight with regard to living beings" (8t&à 
TAVTÒÇ Duvodvtt THY Socotocóvvyv adtig xal Thv el và CHa mpdvotev).” From 
a nature being described as ‘just’, Galen passes, through a significant dis- 
tortion, to nature's justice, and this justice is placed in the same context as 
foresight. The Hippocrates that serves as Galen's model has, thanks to the 


70 See UP 1.22, 1.59,21 Helmreich = 3.81,10 f. K.: dixata yj qüctc, wç noMdxiç adtyv ‘Inmoxpatns 
elwOev óvopátetv. 

7! Gal. UP 310, 11718 Helmreich = 3.233,10—-11 K. 

72 Gal. UP 3.10, 11721517 Helmreich = 3.235,6-8 K. 
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misappropriation of a technical meaning and an apparently insignificant 
distortion of vocabulary, been perfectly galenised.” 

Let us now consider, still using our passage as a basis, how Galen uses 
Hippocratic quotations to reinforce the concept of nature he attributes to 
him. He twice uses the verb ‘he says’ (qct), quoting Hippocrates in indirect 
speech. Here is the first phrase: “he says that she alone (sc. Nature) is suffi- 
cient in every respect for living beings, performing of her own accord and 
without any teaching all that is required.” These are actually two quota- 
tions taken from the same treatise, Nutriment, but from two different con- 
texts. The first corresponds to the following Hippocratic text: “nature alone 
is sufficient for all in every respect" (dots eEapxet mévta ác), and the sec- 
ond to: “natures are in every respect untaught" (gbcetg návtrwv adidaxtot).” 
However, Galen very skilfully mixes together this second quotation taken 
from Nutriment with a sentence from Epidemics 6: “nature, without being 
taught and without having learned, does what is fitting" (&matdevtog £o0ca 
xoti où padodca tà Seovta motet).”” The collage succeeds thanks to the syn- 
onymy of the two adjectives à8(8oxtoc and amaisevtos (‘untaught’), and the 
replacement of the plural qóceti; with the singular qct; in the quotation 
from Nutriment. The perfection of this collage comes from the similarity of 
the content and from the aphoristic forms ofthe two passages, forming two 
maxims independent of any context. Here, then, are three quotations from 
two different works given in the statement following the first ‘he says’ (qnot). 
The second gyat introduces the following statement: “He says that in our 
bodies there is a continuity of flux, a continuity of air, and that everything 
is in sympathy." This is again a quote from Nutriment.” Concerning this 


73 On Galen’s reinterpretation of Hippocrates’ xain qoctc, see A. Roselli, “Dalla Sixaty pú- 
atc dei trattati chirugici alla Siuxctoabvy ths pdcEews di Galeno," in Le normal et le pathologique 
dans la Collection hippocratique, Actes du X*™* Colloque International Hippocratique, ed. 
A. Thivel and A. Zucker (Nice 2002), II 731-752. 

74 The Greek text reads: xoi póvyv é&opxeiv elc ğnavta tols wors qnotv, atv ¿E adthc 
AÕIÖAKTWÇ NPATTOVOAV rovro Ta 8£ovca.. 

75 Hipp. Alim. 15. p. 141,24 Joly = 9.102,16 L. 

"6 Hipp. Alim. 39. p. 145,12 Joly = 9.112,3 L. 

77 Hipp. Epid. 6.5.1, p. 1021-2 Manetti-Roselli = 5.314,7-8 L. 

78 The Greek text reads: ¿v voc cwpacw cuv obprvoidy te iav elvot prot xot cüppotoy xal 
TAVTA gouTOULBECL. 

79 Hipp. Alim. 23. p. 143,1 Joly = 9.106,6 L.: cóppota pia, cúpnvo pia, cuwmaben návta. The 
rest of this aphorism (“For the whole, everything is in sympathy and for the parts, the parts 
of each part in view of their function”), quoted and discussed, serves as a basis for Galen at 
the start of his De usu partium 1.8, 1.12,23 ff. Helmreich (3.17,14ff. K.), to discuss his method of 
research on the utility of parts. 
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quotation, we should remark that the phrase chosen by Galen is, at least 
in its formulation, unique in the Hippocratic Corpus. None of the three 
terms making up this aphorism (cóppoto, oúunvoia, cuuo/c) are found 
elsewhere in the Hippocratic treatises. By contrast, it is a phrase where 
two of the three terms are characteristic of Stoicism. We can compare a 
passage in Plutarch, who summarises the doctrine of Chrysippus in his De 
fato 11 (574 E): "The cosmos is ruled by nature in such a way that there is 
within it a continuity of spirit and sympathy" (copavouv xal copmadh adtov 
avt® övta). The formal parallelism is notable. It is also currently thought 
that the Hippocratic treatise Nutriment, despite its Heraclitean style, is of 
more recent date and post-dates Stoicism. If this is true, Galen unknowingly 
reconstructed a Hippocrates affected by Stoicism. What seems undeniable, 
in any case, is that the conception of nature as an organising principle 
and of an organism where all parts are united, through acting and being 
affected, is closer to Stoic conceptions of nature than those that can be 
found in the treatises of the Hippocratic Corpus that were possibly written 
by Hippocrates or his contemporaries on Cos. However, to be fair to Galen, 
we should point out that he was by no means the only one in Antiquity to 
consider Nutriment to be a work of Hippocrates. 

Without entering further into the details of the analysis of the passage 
where Galen discusses Hippocrates' concept of nature, we can conclude 
that Galen reconstructs the theory of nature in Hippocrates from diverse 
materials that he intelligently and skilfully assembles, but whose mean- 
ing he does not hesitate to blur if necessary in order to make them into a 
coherent whole. The coherence that Galen recreates is quite remarkable, 
given that the diversity of the materials is not perceptible in the synthesis 
he creates. Galen even reconstructs from these materials the logic of Hip- 
pocrates' thought, not to mention the history of his discovery of the works 
of nature. At the root of this discovery we find the conception of a provi- 
dential and technical nature. Immediately following this (totabtyv 8& obcov 
evOvc ... óméAopev), Hippocrates assumed the existence of the natural fac- 
ulties of attraction and repulsion. All in all, Galen reconstructs the genesis 


80 The treatise forms part of Erotian's list of Hippocrates’ works at the start of his Hip- 
pocratic Glossary (= Gloss.) (Vocum Hippocraticarum collectio, rec. E. Nachmanson [Góte- 
borg 1918], 9, 16). The quotation is also attributed to Hippocrates, not only by Stephanus, a 
commentator of Galen (Commentarii in priorem Galeni librum therapeuticum ad Glauconem, 
220,5 Dickson = 1.321,35-3224 Dietz), but also by John Philoponus, a commentator of Aristotle 
(In Aristotelis de generatione et corruptione 1.5 CAG XIV 2, p.106,33f. Vitelli, and De aeternitate 
mundi 7.17, p. 283,19 f. Rabe). 
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of Hippocrates’ discovery of nature by indicating an order in the discovery, 
despite the immediacy of the succession. 

At the end of the passage that has served as a basis for our study, Galen 
contrasts the Hippocratic understanding of nature with that of Asclepi- 
ades, who proceeds on the basis not of continuity, but discontinuity, believ- 
ing that all living substance is naturally divided into atoms. The contrast 
between the two doctors can be understood from a broader view on the 
two possible schools that Galen distinguishes in the inquiry into nature. 
In another important passage from Natural Faculties, Galen discusses this 
overall view. The introductory sentence clearly shows the issue: 


There exist two schools in medicine and philosophy amongst those men who 
have discussed nature (xàv dmopyvapevw Tt nepil púocwç dvdpav),.® 


Galen discusses the two schools and the principles that characterise them. 
The first believes that the substance forming the substrate of living beings 
subject to generation and corruption is one, but subject to change, and 
that nature is anterior to the body which it fashions with art and foresight 
by the faculties it possesses. The second divides material into immutable 
atoms and does not believe in the existence of a technical and foreseeing 
nature that has its own faculties at its disposal. Galen uses Asclepiades as an 
example of the second school, whilst Hippocrates was the originator of the 
first. Following Hippocrates came Plato, who follows Hippocrates' method, 
and then Aristotle, whom Galen describes as an “exegete of Hippocrates’ 
reasoning on nature" (e&yyyntyv övta t&v nepi PUTEWS Xoytcyóvy ‘Inmoxpdtous 
"AoiototéAy),? and then the Stoics who "subscribe to all of Hippocrates’ 
opinions on nature" (&mavta ... ta mepl púoewç ‘Inmmoxpdtous Sdypata).® 
Last but not least, of course, Galen believes himself to be more faithful to 
Hippocrates than Aristotle or the Stoics. Only the person who studies nature 
according to this path merits the term quctxóc. 

Galen does not judge it worth mentioning those who ascribe to one 
of the two schools, only to then deviate from it. In particular, he thinks 
of Erasistratus, who claims to follow the teaching of the Peripatetics on 
nature by celebrating it as technical, but in reality does nothing of the 
sort because to affirm that nature is technical is to recognise that it does 
nothing by chance. The formula obdév ý qoctc Epyaetat udtyv, found as a 


8! Gal. Nat. Fac. 1.12, Scripta min. 3120,7-9 Helmreich = 2.271-3 K. 
82 Gal. MM 1.2, 10.15,8f. K. 
83 Gal. MM 1.2, 10.16,8 K. 
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litany in The Usefulness of the Parts, is too famous for him to dwell on.“ 
According to Galen, Erasistratus in fact denies this affirmation because he 
does not believe in the purpose of certain organs.* He does not recognise 
the existence of natural faculties placed by nature in each ofthe organs and 
he does not differentiate between the art of men and the art of nature.** 
We can see that Galen does not fundamentally distinguish between 
philosophers and doctors in the inquiry into nature, since the initiator of 
this quctoAoyío, defined as the science that studies bodies subject to birth, 
destruction and, in a word, to change, is a doctor, Hippocrates. We read in 
the prologue of The Therapeutic Method: "The physiologia of Hippocrates 
gained victory (ý) ‘Immoxpdtous vixd puatodoyia), according to Plato, accord- 
ing to the Peripatetics, and according to the Stoics."* Thus, it is the work ofa 
doctor, Hippocrates, which was followed and continued by the philosophers 
Plato, Aristotle and the Stoics, before being taken up again by the doctor 
Galen. This method of presenting the history of the inquiry into nature by 
privileging the founder over the second and third successor, seems to be 
mirrored in Galen's own reasoning in his research on nature, where he goes 
back to what is primordial and organised by nature, to use his own words, 
whilst the rest is simply a necessary consequence. This causes Galen to min- 
imise the role ofthe philosophers compared to the founder, a doctor, in par- 
ticular Aristotle's contribution to nature compared to that of Hippocrates. 
The passages where Hippocrates and Aristotle say the same thing, with 
the one discussing the principles of medicine and the other the principles 
of physiologia, are indeed exceptional.** Aristotle normally appears in sec- 
ond place behind Hippocrates, when there is no discussion of Plato, and 
he eventually precedes the Stoics, who come in third place.? There is a 
very significant phrase from Natural Faculties: "Hippocrates, the first of all 
those we know, spoke correctly; Aristotle, secondly, correctly explained."*? 
By expressing it in this way, Galen fails to recognise everything he owes 
to Aristotle in his vocabulary and in his representation of nature as a 


84 Gal. UP 1244, 2.22214 Helmreich = 4.56,13 K.; 13.2, 2.237,20 Helmreich = 4.78,6f. K.; 
13.8, 2.263,2 Helmreich = 4.112,6 f. K.; 15.5, 2.359,8 Helmreich = 4.240,17 K; cf. also 15.4, 2.350,6 
Helmreich = 4.22844 K. 

85 Ga]. Nat. Fac. 2.4, Scripta min. 3.167,13 Helmreich = 2.918 ff. K. 

86 Ga]. Nat. Fac. 2.3 and 4, 3159,5-169,5 Helmreich = 2.80,6-93,13 K. 

87 Gal. MM 1.2, 10.17,2-4 K. 

88 Gal. Hipp. Elem. 1.5.4. p. 92,24-26 De Lacy = 1.449,2-4 K. 

Gal. Nat. Fac. 2.4 Scripta min. 3168, f. Helmreich = 2.921415 K. 
90 Gal. Nat. Fac. 2.4, 3.166,10-12 Helmreich = 2.90,2-3 K. 
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Demiurge. It is not in Hippocrates that Galen found the expression that 
comes so often to him: y pdats esnutodpyyae,” but rather in the biological 
writings of Aristotle. For example, when I cite the phrase xai tadta mévta 
evAdyws Y, pdots ðnuovpye? (“nature organises everything rationally’), we 
would believe we were reading Galen; yet it is, in fact, Aristotle.” We should 
also remember that when Galen says “nature does nothing in vain," he takes 
the expression from Aristotle 7 qóctg oddév motel atnv, which we find some 
twenty times in the philosopher's work, notably in his biological writings. 
It is no longer Hippocrates who spoke about the works of nature. It is in 
Aristotle that we find for the first time the expression tà ths picews £pyo.9 
Consequently, it is not from Hippocrates, but rather from Aristotle, that 
Galen took the theme that is so recurrent in the comparison between the art 
ofthe nature-Demiurge and human arts, as well as the superiority ofnature's 
works over those by man.” Even this admiration of the works of nature, 
which I highlighted above as being so characteristic of Galen, is taken from 
a beautiful passage in Aristotle's Parts of Animals, from which I quote the 
final phrase: "in all the works of nature there is something marvellous" (£v 
Tat yàp toic Mvatxots Eveott xt Favpaotdov).°* I do not wish to suggest by 
this that Galen is a simple exegete of Aristotle. Nor do I wish to suggest 
that Galen did not recognise the merits of Aristotle, whom he knew well,” 
because Galen's work is so vast and complex that one always has to qualify 
one's claims. In exceptional cases, Galen does recognise Aristotle's merit: 
“he who is so skilful in particular in discussing the art of nature" (téyvyv 
gpvaews).°* However, itis significant that this praise comes as a counterpoint 
to introduce a criticism. Above all, what I wish to show is that Galen, in the 


9! Gal. Nat. Fac. 1.10, 3.11718-19 Helmreich = 2.23, K.; 2.9. 3.196,16-17 Helmreich = 24311 
K.; UP 1.18, 1.47,6—7 Helmreich = 3.64,14 K.; 2.12, 1.100,22 Helmreich = 3.137,9 K.; 3.6, 1.141,24-25 
Helmreich = 3.193,18 K. etc. 

% Arist. De generatione animalium 1.23, 731a24. 

93 Arist. De incessu animalium 2, 704b15 (with numerous references given ad loc. in the 
edition of P. Louis, p. 13, n. 6, i.e. p. 155); variant of y pvatc o08£v ðyprovpye? udtyv in De incessu 
animalium 12, 711218. 

% Arist. De partibus animalium 1.1, 639b6: &v coic THs PbEWS Epyots and 1.5, 645a24—25; cf. 
De generatione animalium 5, 778b4; De incessu animalium 2, 704b14; Meteorologica 389b27— 
28; see also Problemata 10.45, 895b32-33. 

35 See in Aristotle, GA 2.6, 743b22-25: comparison of demiurge-nature with painting; PA 
2.9, 654b29 ff.: comparison of demiurge-nature with sculptors. For the superiority of natures’ 
works over those of human arts, see PA 1.1, 639b19—21. 

96 Arist. PA 1.5, 645a17f. 

97 For Galen's knowledge of Aristotle's philosophy of nature, see P. Moraux, Der Aris- 
totelismus bei den Griechen II (Berlin 1984), 729—791. 

38 Gal., UP 1.8, 1.11,24-26 Helmreich = 3.161012 K. 
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discussion of his teleological conception of nature-Demiurge, sets Aristotle 
in the background to favour Hippocrates, a mythical archegete, who is 
reconstructed by Galen.” 

Thus, Galen privileges a doctor in the history of inquiry into nature. There 
were of course some differences, in Galen’s mind, between medicine and 
philosophy in this domain. Certain problems debated by philosophers are 
too subtle for doctors. For example, there is a slight difference between 
Aristotle and the Stoics on the problem whether the mixture applies only 
to the qualities, as in Aristotle, or also to the bodies, as in the Stoics; but for 
Galen, to debate this divergence is not useful for doctors. Conversely, “the 
research of the utility of parts ... is useful not only to the doctor, but rather 
more to the philosopher, who seeks to acquire the science of all of nature 
(ths OAns dGEWS ExtatHLNV); thus he should be initiated into this mystery." 

However, there is a question about nature that remains particular to 
doctors and that is essential for them, and with which I shall end. Whilst 
physiologia has the sole aim of the theoretical study of nature, medicine 
is an art whose aim is the recovery of the body.? Thus, what is its place 
alongside the work of nature, which both creates and repairs the body? I will 
just outline Galen's approach toward this problem, so as not to stray too far 
into the concept of art, by taking one ofthe important statements that Galen 
attributed to Hippocrates on nature. It is the aphorism from Epidemics 6 
on "natures, doctors of diseases" that I mentioned above in the first part 
regarding the definition of nature in Alexandrian commentators. If nature 
is the doctor of illnesses, does the art of medicine exist? Galen echoes this 
objection that could be made against Hippocrates and he responds to it ina 
long commentary on the Hippocratic passage.“ According to Galen, there 
is no contradiction, but rather a hierarchy between doctor, art and nature: 
the doctor is the ‘servant of the art’, a Hippocratic phrase; but Galen adds 


99 The obscurity and the conciseness of Hippocrates alleged by Galen favour this recon- 
struction. 

100 Gal. MM 1.2, 10.16,13-16 K. 

101 Gal. UP 17.1, 2.447,25-448, 4 Helmreich = 4.360,15-361, 2 K. 

102 On this distinction between physiologia (or physike), a theoretical art, and medicine, a 
productive art leading to the recovery of the body, see the discussions on the diaeresis of the 
arts in Thras. 30, Scripta min. 3.71 ff. Helmreich = 5.861f. K. and in CAM 1, CMG V 1, 3, p. 56, 
19 ff. Fortuna = 1.227,10 ff. K. 

103 See supra, p. 290 and footnote 19. 

104 Ga]. Hipp. Epid. VI 5.1, 17 B.222-233 K. 

105 Hipp. Epid. 1.5, 2.636,2 L. (ó intedc, banpetys THs TEX). 
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that medicine is, in its turn, the servant of nature (thv iatpixhv adtyy, Hts 
TAAV OmypETEt TH Pdoet),!°° which is the first and most important of all the 
healing arts (tv plow dnacdy TexvOv nowy te xal xUPLWTaTHY (oðsav elc 
ta¢) l&ceic).?" We find in this Galenic definition of nature as medicine the 
technical and demiurgic conception of nature, which is never explicit in 
Hippocrates, but also the idea that nature is primary and primordial. 


106 For medicine as the servant of nature, see also the discussion on the diaeresis of the 
arts in Thras. 30, Scripta min. 3.73,6-8 Helmreich = 5.862,5—7 K.; nature (yn gvcts) makes the 
body and repairs it when it is ill; medicine serves (Snypetum) nature and aids the recovery of 
the body. Compare also PHP 9.8, 27.596,25 f. De Lacy = 5.7912-3 K, where the doctor is said 
to be "servant and imitator of nature" in a statement that Galen attributes to Hippocrates. 
The distortion is clear as a type of shortcut: whilst the Hippocratic text says that the doctor is 
servant of the art, Galen makes it say that he is the servant of nature; cf. Ars Med. 26.358,12 f. 
Boudon = 1.378,910 K: y prev qüctc cxi Syutovpydc, ó 8 lotpóc ónmpétrc. 

107 Gal. Hipp. Epid. 6.51, CMG V 10, 2, 2, p. 258, 1f. and 259, 5f. Wenkebach = 17 B.23112f. 
and 233,6f. K. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


GALEN’S READING OF THE 
HIPPOCRATIC TREATISE THE NATURE OF MAN: 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF HIPPOCRATISM IN GALEN 


More than any other medical writer from Greek antiquity, it was Galen who 
by means of his extensive ceuvre—which comprises more than ten percent 
of all Greek literature that has survived from Homer to the end of the sec- 
ond century AD—contributed most effectively to the spread of the work 
attributed to his precursor, Hippocrates, a doctor from the fifth century BC, 
whom he considers the most eminent of all the ancient doctors who pre- 
ceded him.” In particular, he wrote commentaries on several Hippocratic 
treatises, amongst them a commentary on The Nature of Man. 

I have selected this commentary as the subject of this paper, firstly 
because The Nature of Man has remained the most famous Hippocratic 
work in Western medicine, since it discusses the humoral theory associated 


" This paper is part of a series of studies on Galen's reading of Hippocrates that I have 
carried out, either in collaboration with Véronique Boudon, or alone. The first discussed an 
aspect of therapeutics (J. Jouanna and V. Boudon, “Remarques sur la place d' Hippocrate 
dans la pharmacologie de Galien," in A. Debru (ed.) Galen on Pharmacology, Philosophy, 
History and Medicine, Leiden, 1997, pp. 213-234). The second discussed Galen's reading 
of Hippocratic ethics (J. Jouanna, “La lecture de l'éthique hippocratique chez Galien,” in 
H. Flashar and J. Jouanna (eds.), Médecine et morale dans l'Antiquité, coll. Entretiens sur 
l antiquité classique XLIII, Vandoeuvres-Geneva, 1997, pp. 211-253 * [also included in English 
translation as ch. 13 in the present volume]). The third discussed an aspect of nosology 
(J. Jouanna, “Miasme, maladie et semence de la maladie. Galien lecteur d'Hippocrate," in 
D. Manetti (ed.) Studi Galenici, Florence, 2000, pp. 39-72). On Hippocratism in Galen in 
general, see H. Diller, “Zur Hippokratesauffassung des Galen," Hermes 68, 1933, pp. 167- 
181 (= Kleine Schriften, Berlin, 1973, pp. 3-16); id. “Empirie und Logos: Galens Stellung zu 
Hippocrates und Platon," in K. Dóring and W. Kullmann (eds.), Studia Platonica. Festschrift 
für Hermann Gundert, Amsterdam, 1974, pp. 227-238; G. Harig and J. Kollesch, “Galen und 
Hippokrates," in L. Bourgey and J. Jouanna (eds.) La Collection hippocratique et son róle dans 
l'histoire de la médecine, Leiden, 1975, pp. 257-274 (with bibliography); W.D. Smith, The 
Hippocratic Tradition, Ithaca-London, 1979, pp. 61-176; G.E.R. Lloyd, Methods and Problems 
in Greek Science, Cambridge, 1991, p. 398ff.; M. Vegetti, "L'immagine del medico e lo statuto 
epistemologico della medicina in Galeno," ANRW II, 37, 2, Berlin-New York, 1994, pp. 1672- 
1717. 

! On Galen's commentaries on Hippocrates, see particularly D. Manetti and A. Roselli, 
"Galeno commentatore di Ippocrate,” ANRW II, 37, 2, Berlin-New York, 1994, pp. 1529-1635. 
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with Hippocrates, that of the four humours: blood, phlegm, yellow bile and 
black bile. The second reason is of a more philological nature: I felt it was 
necessary to work on the basis of a scholarly critical edition of the Greek 
text. Despite the renaissance of Galenic studies at the end of the twentieth 
century, several Galenic works are still not available in a scholarly critical 
edition. This is not the case for Galen’s commentary on The Nature of Man. 
Indeed, we find ourselves in an exceptional situation: we possess a critical 
edition of both the Hippocratic treatise and Galen’s commentary, published 
in the international collection of the Corpus Medicorum Graecorum; for 
Galen, that of J. Mewaldt (CMG V, 9, 1, Berlin 1914) and for Hippocrates, 
that of J. Jouanna (CMG I, 1, 13, Berlin, 1975). However, there is a difference 
between these two editions: that of Hippocrates includes a translation of the 
Greek into a modern language (in this case, French), whilst that of Galen 
includes only the Greek. There is, to my knowledge, no translation in a 
modern language of Galen’s Commentary on Hippocrates’ The Nature of Man, 
which obviously presents a major obstacle to the dissemination and study 
of this commentary.’ The international project ofa critical edition of Galen's 
works in the Collection des Universités de France is in progress, but an edition 
of this commentary has not yet appeared. I therefore present in this paper 
my own translation of the passages of Galen that are quoted. Above all, I 
have chosen Galen’s commentary on this treatise because it allows me to 
reconstruct, better than any other text, before an audience of philosophers, 
the image that Galen has of Hippocrates and of his role in the history of a 
philosophical question as fundamental as that of nature, of physis. 


Before examining the commentary itself, let us remind ourselves of the 
structure and technique of Galen’s Commentary on Hippocrates’ The Nature 
of Man. It comprises three books (or sections), corresponding to three parts 
of the Hippocratic treatise: the first book of the commentary corresponds to 
chapters one to eight of the treatise, where the Hippocratic author critically 
denounces a monist conception of human nature and affirms that man is 
formed of four humours (blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile), which 
are mixed when man is in good health and separated when man is sick. 
The second section of Galen’s commentary corresponds to chapters nine 
to fifteen of The Nature of Man, where the discussions are less coherent 


? *[An English translation of this commentary by W.J. Lewis can be found on http://www 
.ucl.ac.uk/-ucgajpd/medicina9620antiqua/tr GNatHom.html; a new English translation 
with introduction and notes (by R.J. Hankinson) is due to appear in 2013 in the Cambridge 
Galen Translations, edited by P.J. van der Eijk]. 
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and more dispersed than in the first part, but where we find in particular 
a long discussion of the blood vessels that was already famous by Aristotle’s 
time, who quotes it in his treatise History of Animals? The third section 
of Galen's commentary corresponds to chapters sixteen to twenty three 
of the treatise The Nature of Man (which Littré and Jones both published 
erroneously under the title Regimen in Health). This last section is more 
coherent than the second part and is dedicated to the diet of people in good 
health. These are the main divisions found in Galen's commentary on The 
Nature of Man. 

The commentary's technique, which is comparable to that of Galen's 
other commentaries, is what we call a linear commentary. Galen begins 
by copying a passage of the Hippocratic text, and then comments on it, 
before copying another passage of the Hippocratic text and commenting 
on it. Thus, Galen's work appears as an alternation between what we call 
the Hippocratic lemmata (the words of Hippocrates that Galen has copied) 
and the explanations given by Galen. The lemmata that Galen copied are 
not of equal length, and they can range from a single sentence to an entire 
paragraph; moreover, Galen did not copy the entire text of Hippocrates, 
although he did copy most of it. An unexpected consequence of this tech- 
nique is that it allows us to reconstruct the Hippocratic work by extracting 
the Hippocratic lemmata from Galen's explanations. This method of recon- 
structing the Hippocratic text from Galen's commentary is well known in 
the Arabic tradition of the school of Hunayn in the ninth century, but it is 
also attested in the Greek tradition itself, although cases are rarer.° Thus, we 


3 Aristotle, History of Animals 3.3, 512a12—513a7. 

^ On Galen's incomplete copying of Hippocrates’ text, see the recent study by J. Jouanna, 
Hippocrate II 2° partie: Airs, eaux, lieux, CUF, Paris, 1996, p. 142, n. 272; see also id. “Le traité 
hippocratique du Régime dans les maladies aigués,” RHT 6, 1976, pp. 1-30 (particularly p. 7, 
n. 2) and previously F. Kudlien, Die handschriftliche Überlieferung des Galenkommentars zu 
Hippokrates De Articulis, Berlin, 1960, pp. 55-57. 

5 The Nature of Man was preserved in the Arabic tradition thanks to reconstruction from 
Galen's lemmata. See J. Jouanna, Nature de l'homme (1975), pp. 99-107 (particularly p. 104, 
n. 1). The Arabic text of the treatise, along with an English translation, was published by 
J.N. Mattock and M.C. Lyons, Hippocrates: On the Nature of Man in Arabic Technical and 
Scientific Texts, vol. 4, Cambridge, 1968. The same applies to other Hippocratic treatises: 
Aphorisms, Airs, Waters, Places, Regimen in Acute Diseases, In the Surgery, Generation/Nature 
ofthe Child; the Oath; Sevens; see G. Strohmaier, "Der arabische Hippokrates," Sudhoffs Archiv 
64, 1980, pp. 234—249 (particularly p. 244f.). On this technique of reconstruction in the Greek 
tradition see, for example, Parisinus gr. 396 (13th century), which presents the preamble 
of Hippocrates' Prognosis, reconstructed from Galen's lemmata; see B. Alexanderson, Die 
hippokratische Schrift Prognostikon, coll. "Studia Graeca et Latina Gothoburgensia," XVII, 
Uppsala, 1963, p. 79. 
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can see how Galen’s commentaries on Hippocrates have been able to con- 
tribute indirectly to the survival of Hippocrates himself through the recon- 
struction of the Hippocratic Corpus from the Galenic tradition. 

Toconclude our presentation of Galen’s commentary, we should add that 
the linear commentary is preceded by along introductory overview of seven 
pages (ed. Mewaldt, pp. 3-11), that each of the other two sections of the 
commentary are preceded bya shorter introduction as well (second section, 
ed. Mewaldt, p. 57; third section, ed. Mewaldt, p. 89) and, finally, that the first 
section ends with a rather long conclusion on the method and authenticity 
of this section (Mewaldt, pp. 53-56), whilst the other two sections do not 
have any particular conclusion. Thus, there are four discussions in the form 
of overviews, in addition to the linear explanations, although the most 
important for our purposes are the preamble and the conclusion attached 
to the first part. 

Following this brief overview ofthe commentary, my paper will focus on 
three important questions: first, the place of this commentary in Galen's 
life and work and the commentary's intended audience; second, Galen's 
discussion ofthe treatise's authenticity and its impact on the text; third, the 
philosophical significance that Galen gives to The Nature of Man. 


We begin with the place of the commentary in Galen's life and activity 
as a commentator. We cannot avoid this traditional question, since Galen 
continually spoke about himself and his work, even in his most technical 
writings such as his commentaries. Exceptionally, at the end of his life 
Galen wrote two works on his own bibliography, his On My Own Books, at 
the request of his friend Bassus, in which he classifies his works according 
to their subjects, and the other, The Order of My Own Books, dedicated 
to Eugenianus, in which he advises a reading order for those who wish 
to tackle his work." In both bibliographical works, Galen mentions his 
commentaries on Hippocrates. In the first, he reports, with great precision, 
the different commentaries that he has written with the number of books 
included in each of them. His work as a commentator is considerable. Under 
the rubric of what Galen calls é&yrjoetg xo" Exdotyv adtod Aé&v, i.e. line 


$ Paul Moraux has contributed significantly to our knowledge of this autobiographical 
aspect of Galen's work by translating into French the principal passages where Galen speaks 
of himself and his writings, in a work entitled Galien de Pergame. Souvenirs d'un médecin, 
published in 1985 in Paris by Belles Lettres. 

7 Galen, On My Own Books, ed. I. Mueller, Scripta Minora II, pp. 91-124; On the Order of 
My Own Books, ibid. pp. 80-90. 
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by line commentaries, he lists seventeen commentaries on Hippocratic 
treatises, each comprising between one and eight books. Most of these 
commentaries have been preserved in Greek, although some are forgeries; 
some have been preserved only in Arabic. In this respect, we must highlight 
a most wonderful recent discovery in an Arabic manuscript in Cairo of 
the full commentary on Airs, Waters, Places that was lost in Greek; the 
translation is still not published, but I was able to use it for my edition of 
Airs, Waters, Places in the Collection des Universités de France in 1996.? In 
this list of commentaries that Galen himself established, the commentary 
on The Nature of Man comes last. Galen was not content in giving only the 
number of books, as for the other commentaries, but he adds something 
extra: 


Commentary on The Nature of Man: two books; after they had been written, 
and after hearing that some people criticised this work (sc. The Nature of 
Man) as not being authentic, I wrote another three under the following title: 
“That Hippocrates in his other writings clearly has the same opinion as in The 
Nature of Man.”® 


Thus after having written his commentary, Galen, noticing continued criti- 
cism against the authenticity of The Nature of Man, wrote another work in 
three books to demonstrate its authenticity another way. This latter work 
is lost, but from these details it appears that the problem of authenticity 
played a particularly important role in Galen’s approach to The Nature of 
Man. 

Besides the enumeration of Galen’s commentaries on Hippocrates with 
their number of books, Galen’s bibliographic work On My Own Books estab- 
lishes an important distinction between two categories of commentaries, 
which are distinguished by the date of their composition, their destina- 
tion and their content. The first series of commentaries (comprising com- 
mentaries to Aphorisms, Fractures, Joints, Prognosis, Regimen in Acute Dis- 
eases, Wounds, Injuries of the Head, Epidemics 1) belongs to a period when 
Galen wrote his commentaries either for training purposes or for the pri- 
vate instruction of a particular friend. This corresponds to his first visit to 
Rome, where he no longer had access to the library he had left behind at 
Pergamum and where he would have been able to find the commentaries 
of his predecessors (the years 162-166, under Marcus Aurelius). The second 


8 See pp. 133-148. 

9? Galen, On My Own Books, ed. I. Mueller, Scripta Minora II, p. 11313-18. Galen's commen- 
tary on The Nature of Man contains three books. Hunayn, in his Risala, also recognised three 
books (ed. Bergstrásser, no. 102, p. 36). 
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series of commentaries was written for a wider audience and dates from his 
second stay in Rome (from 168 onwards, under Marcus Aurelius, and then 
Commodus). Galen now had access to all the documents that he had left 
at Pergamum during his first trip. It is this second series that includes the 
commentary on The Nature of Man. Galen quotes this commentary along- 
side eight others (those on Epidemics 2, Epidemics 3, Epidemics 6, Humours, 
Nutriment, Prorrhetic, Surgery and Airs, Waters, Places). Thus, there are two 
variables that explain the different nature of the two categories of com- 
mentary: the first relates to the destination of the commentary, the second, 
more contemporarily, the state of the documentation that Galen could con- 
sult. When he did not have access to the commentaries of his predecessors, 
Galen only rarely referred to their opinion, except when they committed 
grave errors in their interpretation, and he restricted himself to giving his 
own personal commentary. Moreover, when he wrote his commentaries for 
a particular friend, he could take into account his level of culture and leave 
out of his commentary what its recipient already knew. By contrast, in the 
second category of commentaries, when Galen had a group of various read- 
ers, rather than a particular reader, in mind (even if he dedicated his work 
to a particular person), he explained everything without presupposing any 
previous knowledge of the reader. Elsewhere, when he had access to the 
commentaries of his predecessors, he could present a commentary that was 
not only personal, but also critical and complete. 

We find confirmation that the commentary to The Nature of Man belongs 
to the second category in the start of the preamble (ed. Mewaldt, p. 3,4-19): 


A long time ago, when I gave the work I had written on the elements according 
to Hippocrates to one of my friends who was going abroad, I tailored it 
towards his level of culture. I therefore did not offer any demonstration for 
the things of which I knew he had an accurate understanding at the start of 
the text, nor even gave a summary of it, as I tend to do when my discussion 
is destined to be presented to all those who will read it. Since this work, in 
ways I do not understand, fell into the hands of a number of other people, 
I did not think it prudent to write a second treatise in addition to this one. 
This was, however, also the reason why I postponed writing a commentary 
on the book The Nature of Man, because all the principal points had been 
clearly discussed thanks to this previously published treatise, which is called 
The Elements According to Hippocrates. But now, since my friends have asked 
me to supply them with the exegesis of the Hippocratic treatise itself, not only 
on the passages indispensable for the understanding of its doctrine, as I had 
already provided in the other work, but on all the passages in order, I will 
begin by first writing those things which I had omitted to say at the start of The 
Elements According to Hippocrates, since I knew that my friend was already 
familiar with them. 
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This passage, whilst giving us a good example of the author's presence in 
his work, illustrates the distinction between the two categories of commen- 
taries that Galen wrote; and here the distinction is applied exceptionally 
to two commentaries on one and the same Hippocratic treatise. We clearly 
recognise in this preamble the distinction between a commentary destined 
for a friend and a commentary destined for a wider public. Regarding The 
Nature of Man, Galen composed a first commentary destined for one of his 
friends, the treatise called The Elements according to Hippocrates, a treatise 
that has been preserved and that was published by the American scholar 
De Lacy in the CMG in 1996. Then Galen wrote a second commentary for his 
friends (in plural!), this time for a larger audience. This difference in audi- 
ence explains, according to Galen, the absence of certain discussions in the 
first work, discussions that were not necessary because he was aware that 
his reader already knew them. Thus, we find careful considerations here on 
the part of the author concerning the difference in his writing with regard 
to the audience he was addressing. The two treatises are also differentiated 
by the method of their commentary. The treatise The Elements according to 
Hippocrates, whilst drawing on sentences from The Nature of Man, is a syn- 
thetic commentary, whilst the later commentary on The Nature of Man is a 
commentary that explains the expressions 'in order, as Galen himself says, 
i.e. line by line. It was the existence ofthe first commentary, Galen adds, that 
led him to postpone the redaction ofthe second. The linear commentary on 
The Nature of Manis probably one ofthe last two Hippocratic commentaries 
written by Galen, the second being the commentary to Airs, Waters, Places, 
and it might even be the very last, around 190AD, during the final years of 
the reign of Commodus.” 


Having considered the place of the treatise in Galen's work and life, and its 
destination as a work meant for a wider public, we come now to one ofthe 
aspects of the commentary that explains its structure and determines the 
view that the author has of the Hippocratic treatise, namely the problem 
of its author. We have seen that after writing his commentary, Galen felt 
the need to return to the question of the work's authenticity due to the 
scepticism of some people, in a work that is unfortunately lost. For Galen, it 
isa crucial question that affects his overall interpretation ofthe Hippocratic 
treatise The Nature of Man. 


10 See J. Ilberg, "Über die Schriftstellerei des Klaudios Galenos I,” Rheinisches Museum 44, 
1889, p. 236. 
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During Galen’s lifetime in the second century AD, the Hippocratic ques- 
tion, ie. the problem of attributing treatises to Hippocrates, was already 
openly disputed. It is certain that of the sixty or so medical treatises col- 
lected under the name of Hippocrates, not all of them could have been 
written by Hippocrates because of differences in style or doctrine. Even 
though people in Galen’s time were less sceptical than today on the Hippo- 
cratic question, they nevertheless debated the origins of certain treatises. 
Galen had himself written a treatise, now lost, called The Authentic and 
Spurious Writings of Hippocrates. This treatise predated his commentary on 
Hippocrates’ The Nature of Man, because Galen refers to it in his commen- 
tary and even quotes a long passage he had written in the previous treatise 
on the authenticity of The Nature of Man." Galen quotes in his Commentary 
on Hippocrates’ The Nature of Man what he had previously written because 
his position had not fundamentally changed. In his The Authentic and Spu- 
rious Writings of Hippocrates he pointed out that The Nature of Man was 
composed of several parts through a process of revision and merging: the 
first part on the elements and humours was completely in accordance with 
Hippocrates, as was the last part on regimen; by contrast, in the middle 
part, certain passages were interpolated, in particular the description of the 
blood vessels, because it does not agree with visible phenomena and it is 
inconsistent with the description of the blood vessels in Epidemics 2, which 
Galen attributes to Hippocrates.” Thus, when he wrote The Authentic and 
Spurious Writings of Hippocrates, Galen saw The Nature of Man as a com- 
posite treatise, whose main part was, however, written by Hippocrates. 

Yet in his Commentary, Galen does not just quote what he has already 
written, but thoroughly retackles the problem. In the preamble, Galen 
notes that a small minority denied its authenticity, about which he is 
indignant, but he explains this error by the composite character of the 
Hippocratic work. He also notes that certain people did not attribute it to 
the master Hippocrates, but to his student, Polybus, something which does 
not make a lot of difference in Galen’s eyes, because Polybus is reported 
to have changed nothing of Hippocrates’ doctrines in any of his works 
(although it remains unclear how Galen knows this). After the preamble, 
Galen devotes the synthetic parts of the three sections (the conclusion of 
the first section and the two introductions to the remaining sections) to 
resolving the problem of its authenticity and to proposing a rather personal 


11 Galen, In Hippocratis De natura hominis, ed. Mewaldt CMG V 9,1, pp. 7,19-8,18. 
12 The description of blood vessels in Epidemics 2 is in chapter one of section four 
(5.120,13-124 L.). 
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solution. Galen does not attribute the same status to the three parts he 
distinguishes in The Nature of Man and which correspond to the three 
divisions that he makes in his Commentary. He regards the first part on the 
elements of the nature of man (chapters one to eight) as the work of the 
master Hippocrates and the last part on regimen by his student Polybus. 
Thus, we note a slight difference compared to the position he previously 
upheld in his The Authentic and Spurious Writings of Hippocrates. Whilst in 
his work on the Hippocratic question he connects the first and last part by 
saying that they are from the hand of Hippocrates (first part = ed. Mewaldt, 
p. 8, 10: mavtolws £yópevov tç ‘Inmoxpdtous téxvns; third part = ed. Mewaldt, 
p. 8, 17: tis ‘Immoxpatoug &yópeva téyvnç), here he upgrades the first part 
by attributing it to Hippocrates, openly opposing those who believe the 
whole treatise to be inauthentic, and slightly downgrades the last part by 
attributing it to his student Polybus. Of course, this change in opinion on 
the attribution of the last part is not fundamental to Galen, because he 
holds that Polybus did not change the theories of Hippocrates; instead, 
it is probably a concession to those who attribute the entire treatise to 
Polybus. For the middle part of the Hippocratic treatise (chapters nine to 
fifteen), Galen now holds a more radical position than he used to have. 
Some passages which he had previously judged to be in agreement with the 
Hippocratic art, along with the first part (such as the distinction between 
epidemic and sporadic diseases), seem now less correct to him. On the 
causes of epidemic disease, he chastises the author of the passage for having 
taken into account only the pathogenic emanations contained in the air, 
without also considering, as Hippocrates does in his Epidemics, either a 
generally unhealthy diet or an imbalance in the elemental qualities of the 
air without the presence of pathogenic elements. But above all, Galen is no 
longer content with establishing the composite character of The Nature of 
Man; he reconstructs the history of its creation. He attributes the middle 
part to a forger who had brought together two smaller books that were 
previously separate: the short work The Nature of Man by Hippocrates that 
forms the first part of the treatise and the short work Regimen in Health 
by Polybus that forms the last part of the treatise. Galen presents this 
reconstruction not as a hypothesis, but as a fact, which he skilfully inserts 
into the history of the book during the Hellenistic period. Here is what he 
says in the introduction to the second part of his Commentary (ed. Mewaldt, 
p. 5712-20): 


Indeed, in the era of the kings of the line of Attalus and those of the line of 
Ptolemy, as they competed with each other for the acquisition of books, there 
began to arise a certain recklessness in the (false) attribution and compilation 
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of them by those who, in order to get money, brought books by famous 
authors to the kings. Since both of the two books The Nature of Man and 
Regimen in Health, were short, someone, thinking that each of these two 
might be disregarded for its shortness, combined the two volumes into one; 
and some other, or perhaps the person who first combined them, inserted 
certain discussions amongst them. 


Thus it was in the Hellenistic period that the The Nature of Man had been put 
together by the merging of two works taken from the school of Hippocrates, 
the School of Cos, undertaken by one or two forgers in order to obtain a 
better price from the court of Pergamum or Alexandria. In support of this 
historical fiction, Galen sustains that the lengthy description of the blood 
vessels comprising four pairs of vessels descending from the head, found 
in what he believes to be the interpolated section, is wholly unworthy of 
Hippocrates and contradicts the system of two major vessels described in 
Epidemics 2, which Galen attributes to Hippocrates. Galen picks up the 
argument that he had previously made in his The Authentic and Spurious 
Works of Hippocrates; but to further lambast this outrageous description of 
eight vessels coming from the head, he launches into a lengthy enumeration 
of all the doctors who preceded him and in whom there is no such stupidity 
(ed. Mewaldt, pp. 69,30—70,17). 


For no other doctor argued that there are eight vessels leading from the head 
down into the lower parts of the body, neither amongst those who prac- 
tised dissection less carefully, nor among those who practised it more care- 
fully, neither Diocles, nor Praxagoras, nor Erasistratus, nor Pleistonicus, nor 
Philotimus, nor Mnesitheus, nor Dieuches, nor Chrysippus, nor Aristogenes, 
nor Medeius, nor Euryphon, nor any other of the ancient physicians. What 
more need we say about those who came after them who made the great- 
est advances in anatomical observation, like Herophilus and Eudemus, to 
whom no one has yet added any discovery in methodology, up to Marinus 
and Numisianus? Or Heracleianus, whom I knew in Alexandria, and who is 
not without importance. There are many students of these men; but the most 
famous are my teacher Pelops, the student of Numisianus, and Quintus, stu- 
dent of Marinus. Of course, Quintus did not write a book on anatomy, nor 
any other work; but from all the others we have no small number of books 
on anatomy; there are also anatomical writings by the students of Quintus, 
such as Satyrus, our teacher, and Lycus. Of all of these, and of the others who 
have written books on anatomy besides them, no one recognises four pairs of 
vessels leading from the head. 


Galen is not content with quoting all the doctors that concerned themselves 
with anatomy before him to confound the author of such a description, but 
he pursues it with sarcasm, comparing his error with that of mistakenly 
counting the hills of Athens or Rome (ed. Mewaldt, p. 7017-23). 
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This statement (i.e. the statement that there are eight vessels descending from 
the head) is similar to saying that Athens has eight acropoleis, whilst in reality 
there is only one. It is like someone saying that there are eight or six hills at 
Rome; in each case, he is out by one; but if he said that instead of seven there 
was only one hill that was inhabited, or conversely that at Athens there were 
eight instead of one, he would be far more wrong than the person who had 
been mistaken only by one. 


Not content with ridiculing the author of this description of blood vessels 
by comparing his error to saying there are eight hills in Athens instead 
of one, or one at Rome instead of seven, Galen also calls him four times 
a new Prometheus and, moreover, a “new Prometheus who talks drivel.” 
He compares his discussion of the blood vessels that descend from the 
head throughout the body with “the dreams of drunk people" (évurviots 
pe8vóvtov).^ I emphasise the repeated sarcasm poured on the poor author of 
this description ofthe blood vessels not only to give an idea ofthe vivacity of 
Galen's polemic talent, but also to highlight an incredible blunder of Galen 
who omitted a crucial witness: Aristotle. We have already said that Aristotle, 
in his History of Animals, quotes this entire description of blood vessels and 
attributes it to Polybus. Which Polybus can this be, if not the student of 
Hippocrates? Thus, the entire fiction of Galen on the genesis of The Nature 
of Man collapses. This passage that Galen thinks was added by a rapacious 
fraudster in the Hellenistic period was already known by Aristotle, who 
attributed it to Polybus. Thus, the modern critic cannot believe Galen's tale 
on the origin of The Nature of Man. 

However, this fiction has influenced readings of the Hippocratic treatise 
to such an extent that it has left traces in modern scholarship that seem 
difficult to overcome. Galen's theory ofthe origin of the Hippocratic treatise 
led editors of Hippocrates from the sixteenth century to the nineteenth 
century, in particular the edition of Littré (1849), to edit the two works 
separately, firstly The Nature of Man, and then Regimen in Health, which the 
manuscripts present under the single title The Nature of Man. Yet in so doing 
the editors have adopted an unfortunate division, since they divide into 
two what Galen divided into three, publishing under the title The Nature of 
Man both the first part, which Galen considered authentic, and the second, 
which he considered apocryphal and, under the title Regimen in Health, 


13 Ed. Mewaldt p. 75,1. 
14 Ed. Mewaldt, p. 73,18. 
15 Aristotle, History of Animals 3.3, 5312212—513a7. 
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the final part on regimen that Galen attributed to Polybus. Although in- 
spired by the division established by Galen, the editors of Hippocrates did 
not really appreciate the sense of this division. At any rate this separation 
is not justified by the manuscripts of Hippocrates, but is the application of 
Galen’s view of the origins of the Hippocratic treatise to the editing of Hip- 
pocrates. Here is a good example of the impact of a commentary on the text 
that is commented on. Regimen in Health is a fiction that originates with 
Galen, but that nevertheless continues. Although this erroneous distinction 
had been denounced in the first critical edition published in the twentieth 
century by Oscar Villaret in 19u, the Loeb edition by W.H.S. Jones, pub- 
lished in 193}, still presented the two treatises separately, as Littré had done. 
Although my critical edition published in CMG in 1975 again denounced 
this distinction, the editions of Littré and Loeb still mislead many schol- 
ars who, not being specialists in the Hippocratic Corpus, need to use Hip- 
pocrates. 


However, the problem of authenticity in Galen's Commentary does not 
come down solely to historical fiction. To demonstrate the authenticity of 
the first part of the treatise on the elements in The Nature of Man, Galen, 
who was content simply to say in his The Authentic and Spurious Works 
of Hippocrates that it agrees with Hippocrates' art, now produces a new 
argument based on the place of Hippocrates in the philosophical inquiry 
into physis, particularly the connections between Hippocrates and Plato. 
Thus from a historical novel, we pass to the third part, to Galen's view of 
the history of philosophy and of the place of Hippocrates' medicine in this 
history. 

Indeed, a large part ofthe preamble is occupied with a discussion of what 
is meant by physis, a term that gave the title of physikoi to certain ancient 
philosophers. It seems necessary to quote the whole discussion, despite its 
length, before commenting on it (ed. Mewaldt, pp. 3,20-7,14): 


The first thing to address is what is meant by the word physis, from which 
some of the ancient philosophers were called physikoi? It will become clear 
to you why I am saying this if you read their writings, called Peri physeós. For it 
is clear that what they are discussing is the primary substance: the substance 
which they say is the ungenerated and eternal cause underlying all generated 
and perishable bodies, and the features that in virtue of their own particular 
structure constitute each generated and perishable thing. Once known, these 
features also lead to a knowledge of other things which are not proper to each 
substance. For this is what makes the teaching on the nature of each existing 
thing complete, even if someone explains just one or two features in some 
detail. 
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And this is what men are accustomed to say (when they want to) show 
something about the nature of something, just as the Poet does; for he says 


(Odyssey 10,302-304): 


“As the Argus slayer, having spoken clearly, furnished a medicine, pulling it 
from the earth, and showed to me its physis.” 


The poet goes on to say: 
“The root was black, and the blossom resembled milk.” 


Likewise, those who wrote about herbs, or about plants in general, taught 
about the observable nature of each of these plants (what qualities they 
have to someone touching, tasting, smelling or seeing them), explaining its 
property either internally (to the plant) or applied to the outside. For the 
observable nature of each existing thing lies in these qualities. However, the 
nature that goes beyond this is primary. This is what I was talking about above 
and concerning which Plato advises anyone who wishes to discuss something 
methodically to familiarise himself with. I will transcribe for you this passage 
of his (Phaedrus 270c-d): 


“So do you think it is possible to understand the physis of the soul properly, 
apart from understanding the nature of the whole?—If Hippocrates, of the 
Asclepiadian family, is to be believed, not even the body can be understood 
other than by this method.—He is correct, my friend. Still, we need, in addi- 
tion to Hippocrates, to investigate reason and see whether it is in agreement 
with him.—Yes.—What, then, do Hippocrates and true reasoning say con- 
cerning the inquiry into nature? For is it not necessary that the nature of 
anything whatsoever be understood in this way? First whether the thing con- 
cerning which we want to become experts and make others experts too is 
simple or complex. Then, if it is simple, to examine what power it has by 
nature for acting, and in respect of what, and what it has for being affected, 
and by what; while if it has many forms, we must list them, and then do for 
each of them what we did in the case of the single one, namely see what it is 
of a nature itself to bring about (on what), or to be affected, and by what." 


This passage from Plato's Phaedrus teaches you the meaning of the term 
physis and also how one must investigate its essence methodically. 


You will find all these things written in books titled Peri physeos by the 
ancient philosophers: Empedocles, Parmenides, Melissus, Alcmaeon, and 
Heraclitus. Some of them wrote not just one, but several books devoted to 
this investigation; some, like Epicurus, even wrote a great many. He begins 
as do all the others, with the question of whether the thing whose nature we 
are attempting to discover is single and simple, or whether it is something 
constructed from some simple principles prior to it— principles which those 
who came after the Ancients tended to call stoicheia (‘elements’), just as with 
regard to speech, grammarians say that the elements are 24 in number, i.e. 
the simple and primary parts which cannot be divided into other parts in the 
way syllables can. For if you remove the first element, sigma, from the syllable 
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-stra-, what is left behind, the residual ‘tra’, is still a syllable. And so again, if 
you remove the first letter, -t-, from this -tra-, as a remainder from this you will 
still have ‘ra’, which is capable of being divided. However, you cannot divide 
the -a- nor show it to be composed of two or three sounds, as many others are. 
For it is one indivisible sound in itself, not simply with respect to length, as we 
and many other philosophers have shown elsewhere, but with respect to form 
alone. This, then, is also the way in which those who say that the four elements 
of generated and perishable bodies are air, fire, earth and water, since none 
of them can be cut further into more forms, posit these as primaries of 
physiologia (science of nature). There is a first method of conceiving the 
smallest bodies based on size; the second, in turn, is based on quality, as 
has been shown with elements of speech. And the physikoi philosophers 
disagreed with each other, some supposing that the elements are the smallest 
parts in generated and perishable bodies based on size, and some that they 
are the smallest based on quality. Now in the first book of Medical Terms, 
I discussed the meaning of the term stoicheion, just as I did in relation to 
the term physis in the fifth book. But our present discourse is concerned not 
with appellations and meanings, but with the actual facts about the parts 
which are minimal, whether in respect of quantity or quality, from which 
is generated the first composition of generated bodies, which Aristotle and 
I call [‘perceptible elements’ and] ‘uniform parts’. There is another, second, 
composition of bodies which we call organic parts: the hand, leg, and eye, the 
tongue and lung and heart, and liver and spleen, kidneys, stomach, womb, 
and other such things. For the primary nature of such organs is comprised 
of primary elements and uniform parts, which Plato was accustomed to call 
‘first-born’ (prótogona). The difference between these bodies has also been 
discussed in a certain treatise, but I will recapitulate the main points for 
the sake of clarity in exposition. Bone and cartilage and tendon are uniform 
parts, as are membrane, fat and flesh, both that which is moulded around the 
sinews of the muscles, which themselves are uniform parts, and that around 
the viscera, which Erasistratus calls parenchuma. And at the beginning of the 
treatise On the Therapeutic Method, in which I explained what sort of thing 
this method is, it was shown that it is impossible to discover by means of 
indication the treatment of the uniform bodies without knowing whether 
each of them is simple, or is composed of several elements, and whether 
these are mixed all the way through, or only touching each other. And it 
has also been shown that some doctors, including Erasistratus, are semi- 
dogmatics, treating diseases of organic parts theoretically, but not treating 
those of uniform parts, or else treating them empirically. And (it has been 
shown that) most of them do not know how diseases ofthe organic parts differ 
from those arising in uniform parts, just as they do not know the number of 
each of these two categories of disease. However, you, my friends, possess one 
of my treatises, On the Differences of Diseases, and a not insignificant treatise 


16 The Greek text of this treatise is lost. 
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concerning remedies, which I have called On The Therapeutic Method. Both 
these and other things require that we discuss the nature of the body, which 
is taught in the present treatise.” 


From this long discussion on the concept of nature in philosophers and doc- 
tors, the first thing to note is the breadth of Galen’s view on the history 
of philosophy. During his analysis of physis, he quotes Greek philosophers 
from the archaic, classical and Hellenistic periods. Amongst the pre-Socratic 
philosophers, whom he calls ‘the ancient philosophers’ (x&v madatdy pio- 
aogwv), he alludes to a series of works by five of them, whom he quotes 
in the following order: Empedocles, Parmenides, Melissus, Alcmaeon and 
Heraclitus. The presence of Melissus of Samos in this list is not surprising, 
since he is quoted at the start of Hippocrates' The Nature of Man, the text 
he is commenting on." It is interesting to note, meanwhile, that already by 
Galen's time, these philosophical treatises were known under the title of 
Peri physeos, ‘On Nature’. 

For the classical period, Galen mentions Plato and Aristotle. He points 
out in both philosophers the expression they use to describe the elements 
whose union comprises the physis of engendered bodies. 

Plato, Galen says, tends to call these elements mpwtdyova (‘first-borns’). 
As a matter of fact, this term that Galen says is usual in Plato appears only 
twice, in the form mpwtoyevéEs, in his Statesman 288e5 and 289b1, and it does 
not mean the elements of engendered bodies, but rather materials such as 
gold, silver, cork and papyrus that Plato qualifies as the primary possession 
of men and exempt from composition (288 e 5 nâv Tò Tewtoyeves avOpwrots 
xtfjua xoi àcovOecov). Thus, Galen distorts reality, transposing the term from 
the inanimate to the living. However, we might say that Galen preserves 
the spirit of Plato's text to the extent that materials such as gold, silver and 
cork are simple elements for the formation of instruments (dpyavov, see 
Statesman 287 d), just as human materials such as bones and flesh serve 
for the formation of organs. The same Greek word épyavov means both 
instrument and organ. 

From Aristotle, Galen takes two expressions, according to the text edited 
by Mewaldt, ctotyeta npóc atoðyow, ‘the perceptible elements’, and poto- 
uepf, ‘the uniform parts’. The first expression presents a serious problem 


17 Hippocrates, The Nature of Man, ch. 1 ed. Jouanna, p. 166,11. 

18 Ed. Mewaldt, p. 6,15. This is not the only treatise where Galen says that he takes the 
term ‘uniform parts’ from Aristotle; see De sanitate tuenda 6.2 (6.384,4f. K.); Koch CMG V, 4, 
2 (1923). 
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because it is not Aristotelian, but Galenic, as Mewaldt highlights in his 
Testimonia. Should we think that Galen attributed his own vocabulary to 
Aristotle? This is what we would be tempted to think, if we accepted the 
text edited by Mewaldt. However, a consultation of the critical apparatus 
shows that otovyeta npòç atoðnow xoi is a false addition in manuscript L 
(Laurentianus gr. 59, 14), as shown by the agreed omission of these words 
in two other manuscripts, V (Vaticanus gr. 282) and R (Vaticanus Reg. 173), 
and the Arabic translation.” Thus, Galen attributes only the expression 
ópotopepf, to Aristotle, which is a direct and correct reading. Aristotle uses 
the word to mean the elements of the living being. For example, in On the 
Parts of Animals (2.2, 647b10ff.), Aristotle lists amongst the soft and moist 
uniform parts the blood, ichor, fat, marrow, semen, bile, milk and flesh, and 
amongst the dry and hard uniform parts, the bone, spine, nerves and blood 
vessels. The two lists of Aristotle and Galen are comparable, although Galen 
does not include the humours amongst the uniform parts. 

Hellenistic philosophy is represented by a single name, Epicurus. To 
conclude his overview of the history of philosophy, we note that Galen 
distinguishes between the vocabulary ofthe ancient philosophers and their 
successors with which they designate the elements. He noted that ototyetov 
was not used by ancient philosophers, whilst it became normal in their 
successors. Thus, we come to appreciate, thanks to the discussion of physis 
in Greek philosophy and medicine, the close attention Galen paid to the 
history of philosophical language and the appearance of certain terms 
during the development of this history of philosophy, such as ototyeiov and 
ópotopepf]. 

However, despite this sensibility to the evolution of language, Galen's 
synthetic way of thinking becomes manifest in his insistence on the persis- 
tence in the meaning of physis and, above all, in the method of the analysis 
of physis. 

Concerning the word physis, Galen refers not only to the titles of the 
works of ancient philosophers, but also to Homer, of whom he quotes a 
passage from the Odyssey (10,304), which contains the first attestation in 
Greek literature of the word physis. However, Galen is concerned less with 
the words themselves than to the notion they refer to and, above all, to the 
method required to discover this notion. It is no accident that the method 


19 The wording of manuscript L ototyeta mpd¢ atoðno is just a marginal gloss of óporopeph 
that has slipped into the text. Compare Galen, The Best Constitution of Our Bodies 2 (4.741,10f. 
K.): Tà óptotoptepf, ... xacAetrat Ò obtwo SyAovoti cà mpd¢ atono ard. 
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related to the discovery of an object's physis is linked in this preamble to the 
famous passage of Plato’s Phaedrus where Hippocrates is mentioned. Galen 
sees it as the clearest statement of the philosophical method of researching 
physis, i.e. the analysis into simple elements and the determination of the 
dynamis of these simple elements. However, according to Galen, although 
the formulation of the method is Platonic, the existence of the method pre- 
dates Plato. The method is common to all the ancient physikoi and it was 
continued by those who followed them. Epicurus, from this point of view, 
used the same method. The only difference between the philosophers con- 
cerns their definition of the elements, some defining them by their quantity, 
and others by their quality. However, Galen does not dwell on these differ- 
ences in the preamble, but emphasises continuity. In this context, we might 
be surprised not to find mention of The Nature of Man, to which it acts as a 
preamble. Yet the connection is made visible a short while later in the same 
preamble when Galen, in his discussion of the problem of the authenticity 
of the first part of the treatise, which he attributes to Hippocrates, takes the 
quotation from the Phaedrus to highlight that the research method of the 
physis of the body, which Plato attributes to Hippocrates, alludes to the start 
of The Nature of Man. Here is the passage from the preamble (ed. Mewaldt 


pp. 8,19-9,11): 


The first part of the treatise (sc. The Nature of Man) constitutes, so to say, 
the foundation (xpynida) of the whole of Hippocrates’ art. This is why I have 
said that I am amazed that some people exclude this book as being alien 
to Hippocrates' thought. ... Almost all other doctors, as I said, apart from a 
small number, are convinced that the short work The Nature of Man is by 
Hippocrates; Plato himself knows it. Indeed, in his Phaedrus he writes this 
short passage that I quoted before, of which this is the beginning: 


“Do you think it is possible to understand the physis of the soul properly, apart 
from the nature of the whole?—If Hippocrates, of the Asclepiadian family, 
is to be believed, not even the body can be understood other than by this 
method." 


Those who talk random nonsense should pay attention to this passage and 
consider which of Hippocrates' books concerns the method praised by Plato. 
For it will become clear that besides the present treatise, The Nature of Man, 
in no other does Hippocrates investigate first concerning the human body 
whether it is simple or complex, and then each of the other topics which 
Plato mentioned, and which I have taught about in my work On The Elements 
According to Hippocrates, and which I will now demonstrate again, since this 
is what you have decided. 


At the end of his linear explanation of the first part, Galen returns to the 
method employed by Hippocrates. This long conclusion still has at its heart 
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the quotation from Plato’s Phaedrus, which Galen quotes again for the third 
time. Here is the conclusion (ed. Mewaldt, pp. 53,17-55,25): 


Hippocrates, having set himself the task to discover the nature of our bodies 
in this book, used the following method for his discovery: first he has inquired 
whether it is simple or complex, and then, having found that it is complex, 
examined the substance of the simple components contained in it, i.e. what 
sort of substance it is, that is, what power it possesses to be affected by 
something and to act, and this is why he mentioned the seasons and ages 
of life, examining how the elements which have been discovered are related 
to these things. He further discovered that it is necessary to refer to these 
considerations in the prediction of the resolution of a disease and in its 
treatment. In his research into the constituting elements of our body, he 
has kept in mind the elements of the whole, which are truly elements. For 
when we are speaking loosely, we sometimes call the simple and primary 
parts in the articulation of any individual subject the elements of that thing, 
just as we speak of harmonic and rhythmic elements, and arithmetical and 
geometrical ones, and those of argument and speech and demonstration. 
Thus Plato says there are a hundred elements of a cart, as Hesiod said when 
he wrote: 


“a hundred planks of the cart." 


For not everything which is called in this way an element in each individual 
case is genuinely simple and primary, but those things common to all things 
and which are simple and genuinely primary are properly called ‘elements’. 
And Hippocrates named these things after the qualities, hot and cold, wet 
and dry, and not things intermediate between the extremes, but the extremes 
themselves, namely fire and earth, water and air. 


This is the method that Plato saw fit to imitate (uivetoOat) in examining the 
nature of the soul. For no particular thing, he says, can be exactly understood 
without understanding the nature of the whole. I will transcribe for you the 
very Platonic passage, which reads as follows: 


“So do you think it is possible to understand the physis of the soul properly, 
apart from understanding the nature of the whole?—If Hippocrates, of the 
Asclepiadian family, is to be believed, not even the body can be understood 
other than by this method.—He is correct, my friend. Still, we need, in addi- 
tion to Hippocrates, to investigate reason and see whether it is in agreement 
with him.—Yes.—What, then, do Hippocrates and true reasoning say con- 
cerning the inquiry into nature? For is it not necessary that the nature of 
anything whatsoever be understood in this way? First whether the thing con- 
cerning which we want to become experts and make others experts too is 
simple or complex. Then, if it is simple, to examine what power it has by 
nature for acting, and in respect of what, and what it has for being affected, 
and by what; while if it has many forms, we must list them, and then do for 
each of them what we did in the case of the single one, namely see what it is 
ofa nature itself to bring about (on what), or to be affected, and by what. 
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Since Plato has written these things, let someone show us in which of Hip- 
pocrates’ books other than Nature of Man can one find this method; or if 
indeed he is unable to do so, let him look for no more reputable witness than 
Plato to the book’s authenticity. And furthermore, Plato was born very close 
to the time of Hippocrates’ students, so that if this book were by one of them, 
he would have written down the name of its author. Indeed, before the kings 
of Alexandria and Pergamum conceived the ambition of acquiring ancient 
books, no writing was ever given a false attribution. But as soon as those who 
began to collect the works of some ancient author for them received remu- 
neration for it, they immediately collected many and falsely attributed them. 
But these kings came after the death of Alexander, whereas Plato wrote these 
things before Alexander’s reign, when attributions were not yet being forged, 
but each book displayed its proper author on the title-page. So Plato agrees 
that one must investigate the nature of the soul according to the method 
that Hippocrates used in the case of the body, and says that this cannot be 
done properly without knowing the nature of the whole, Some people are 
so far mistaken as to think that this wonderful method is in fact someone 
else’s, because the one who first discovered such a great and admirable mat- 
ter would not have shrunk from writing down the demonstration of it. For 
how is it not great and admirable to discover the elements of generated and 
destructible bodies? And how would they not be much better established 
with demonstrations? And how can these things be grasped in not even three 
hundred complete lines, but many fewer? For it is not likely that Hippocrates 
would make use of these elements in all of his therapeutic and prognostic 
investigations as though they had been demonstrated, and yet nowhere have 
actually provided the demonstration for them. 


This new discussion in the conclusion of the first part of Galen’s commen- 
tary resumes and develops what he had already begun in his preamble on 
the method of research on physis in The Nature of Man and its relation- 
ship with Plato’s Phaedrus. However, the The Nature of Man acquires from 
now on a decisive place in Hippocrates’ thought, and Hippocrates acquires 
a stature that the start of the commentary had not brought to light, and 
above all an eminent place in this history of philosophical research on 
physis. 

Galen describes the place of The Nature of Man in the work of Hippocrates 
as a xpyríc, ‘foundation’. Further down, he goes on by saying that this 
treatise contains the exposition and demonstration of the method of the 
discovery of the elements of man, a discovery that serves as a basis for 
all the discoveries which Hippocrates was able to make in treatment and 
prognosis. Thus, Galen sees in this first part of The Nature of Man the 
foundation of Hippocrates' medical discoveries, to the extent that there we 
find the account of human nature and the application of the method of the 
determination of these elements. 
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Galen makes Hippocrates the inventor of the method of philosophical 
research on nature and sees the Plato of the Phaedrus as an imitator of 
Hippocrates. Galen uses the verb pueicOat, ‘to imitate’, to establish the 
relationship between Plato’s method and that of Hippocrates. We can see 
here how the important role Platonic philosophy occupies in Galen (a 
role more important even than Aristotelian philosophy) can only be fully 
understood in relation to Hippocratic thought. Although it might seem 
paradoxical, Plato is, in Galen’s eyes, a continuator of Hippocrates, author 
of the start of The Nature of Man.” 

However, if we compare this role of Hippocrates with the outline that 
Galen had initially made in his preamble, we cannot help but notice a 
most remarkable difference. In his outline, Galen insisted on the continuity 
of the method from the ancient philosophers to those of the Hellenistic 
period, even seeing in the passage from the Odyssey the beginning of this 
method, at least for research of the perceptible physis. The passage of Plato’s 
Phaedrus on the method of inquiry into physis was already central, but it 
did not seem to mark a decisive stage, since Galen already saw in the pre- 
Socratic philosophers the application of the method. However, from the 
moment Galen re-examines the passage of Plato’s Phaedrus, identifying the 
Hippocratic method mentioned by Plato with that of The Nature of Man, he 
qualifies Plato as an imitator and Hippocrates as the inventor of the method, 
even if Plato can be credited with transposing the method from the body to 
the soul. Thus, if Hippocrates was the first to discover this method, as Galen 
implies, what about the treatises of the physikoi who pre-date Hippocrates? 
Does this mean that Hippocrates was the inventor of the elements of the 
body only for humans? Does it mean, rather, that he is the inventor of 
the inquiry into physis in its perfected form? The answer to this question 
is awkward. This awkwardness comes from the fact that Galen does not 
match a traditional view of the history of philosophy with his vaunted view 
of Hippocrates, whom he sees not only as the origin of medicine, but also 
of philosophy. However, this view of Hippocrates as both a doctor and 
philosopher that comes from Galen’s commentary on The Nature of Man 
corresponds to the ideal of a philosopher-doctor that Galen promotes in his 


20 Galen also connects the method of Plato in his Phaedrus and that of Hippocrates in his 
De methodo medendi 1.2 (10,13 f. K.). More generally, Galen thinks that Plato took his principal 
doctrines from Hippocrates; see De usu partium I 8 (ed. Helmreich 1.11): “Plato was a supporter 
(G@Awtys) of Hippocrates and took from him the most important of his doctrines.” These 
doctrines include the theory of the four humors, the tripartite division of the soul etc. On 
Platonism in Galen in general, see Ph. De Lacy, “Galen's Platonism,” AJPh 93, 1972, pp. 27-39. 
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small work dating from the same time, entitled That the Best Doctor is also a 
Philosopher.” In this short work, Galen returns to the Hippocratic method of 
knowledge of the physis of the body, which he qualifies as a logical method, 
saying (ed. I. Mueller, p. 614-19): 
This same method also teaches what is the nature of the body itself, that 
which comes from the primary elements which are totally mixed with each 
other, that of the secondary elements, the perceptible ones, which are also 


called uniform parts and, in addition to these two, the third, that which comes 
from the organic parts. 


In this passage, Galen systematically summarises and clearly distinguishes 
the three levels of research on human nature obtained by the logical 
method. This research comes to correspond, after Galen, with two of the 
three parts of philosophy, logic and physics. 

Galen sees in the Hippocratic treatise The Nature of Man the philosophi- 
cal foundation ofthe whole of Hippocrates' medical teaching, the discussion 
ofthe method of investigation of physis and of the elementary theory of the 
human body that serves as a basis for nosology, prognosis and treatment. 
In this context, we now better understand the energy that Galen puts into 
showing that the first part of The Nature of Man was written by Hippocrates. 
In fact, the start of the treatise constitutes the very foundation of the image 
that Galen has of Hippocrates; it is the pedestal of Hippocrates for Galen. 
We do not need to point out that this Galenic reading of The Nature of Man 
hardly corresponds to a modern one. However, my purpose today was not 
to study the treatise The Nature of Man in itself, but to reconstruct, from the 
‘transformative’ reading that Galen makes in his commentary,” his view of 
Hippocrates and the central place he assigns him in the history of philosoph- 
ical and medical inquiry into physis. Although it might seem paradoxical, 
Hippocrates appears, in the eyes of Galen, as the brilliant precursor of the 
Platonic diaeresis. 


?! See I. Mueller, Scripta Minora II, pp. 1-8; cf. also E. Wenkebach, “Der hippokratische 
Arzt als das Ideal Galens,” in QSGN, Bd. 3, Heft 4, 1932-1933, p. 155 [363]-175 [383]. On this 
work, which should be connected with the commentary on Airs, waters, places, see J. Jouanna. 
"La lecture de l'éthique hippocratique chez Galien" (quoted in n. 1), pp. 230-241, with n. 41 
(for bibliography concerning its date), also included in the present volume as ch. 13. 

22 On the notion of ‘transformative’ reading in Galen, see the thoughts of H. von Staden 
in the discussion of my paper at the Entretiens de la Fondation Hardt XLIII on "La lecture de 
l'éthique chez Galien" (quoted in n. 1), p. 252f. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


THE LEGACY OF THE 
HIPPOCRATIC TREATISE THE NATURE OF MAN: 
THE THEORY OF THE FOUR HUMOURS 


The theory of the four humours (blood, phlegm, yellow bile, black bile) first 
appears in a fifth-century Bc Hippocratic treatise called The Nature of Man, 
the only treatise from the Hippocratic Corpus to which we can attribute 
an author's name.’ It is the work of Polybus, Hippocrates’ student and son- 
in-law. Here, we see for the first time a very clear expression of the idea 
that the nature of man consists of four humours, and that the properties 
of each of these correspond to each of the four seasons, each humour pre- 
dominating in the season which shares the same nature: blood, hot and wet, 
predominates in spring; yellow bile, hot and dry, in summer; black bile, cold 
and dry, in autumn; and phlegm, cold and wet, in winter? Good health is 
defined as the balance and mixture of the humours, whilst their imbalance 
and separation is the cause of disease.’ To avoid this imbalance, the doctor 
recommends modifying one's regimen according to the seasons.* The pre- 
dominance ofthe humours varies not only according to the seasons, but also 
according to age. However, the relationship between humours and stages 
of life is not discussed in any systematic way. Concerning quartan fever, 
attributed by the Hippocratic author to black bile, he simply says that this 
humour predominates in people aged between twenty five and forty two.* 


* This paper was presented on 15th May 2004. Since my research has progressed since 
this date, I have highlighted new points in the footnotes, whether they were inspired by 
the audience of the paper (see n. 25 and 40), or resulted from my own subsequent research 
leading up to the original publication of this paper in June 2006 (see n. 41 and 42). It seemed 
necessary to preserve the chronology of the work's progress. *[Since 2006, I have published 
other Greek texts hitherto unedited on the four humours, the most recent of which is 
"Anonyme, Sur les quatre éléments (Laur. Plut. 75. 19, fol. 26'—27")," Galenos 3 (2009), 75- 
89. Here (p. 75, n. 2) one may find a list of all the preceding unedited texts I have published 
in the order of their discovery not of their publication.] 

1 Hipp. De nat. hom. 4, 1: CMG I, 1, 3, p. 172,13 f. Jouanna. 

2 Ibid. 7: CMG I, 1, 3, pp. 182,4-186,12. 

3 Ibid. 4, 2-3: CMG I1, 3, pp. 172,15-174,3. 

^ Ibid. 16 (= De diaeta sal. 1): CMG 11, 3, pp. 204,22-208,8. 

5 Ibid. 15, 5: CMG Iı, 3, p. 204,16-18. 
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It is further important to stress that in the The Nature of Man the theory of 
the four humours is not connected to the four elements of the universe (fire, 
air, water, earth), and there is no trace of its development into a theory of 
the four temperaments or of their corresponding character types. Of course, 
there are some traces in the Hippocratic Corpus of a distinction between 
those in whom yellow or black bile predominates.* There are also elements 
of a theory of character types according to the mixture of elements that 
make up the nature of man, particularly in Regimen, where man, according 
to this Hippocratic doctor, is composed of fire and water." There are also 
traces of a theory of physiognomonic character typology in Epidemics 2.8 
However, none of this is connected to the four humours. The reason is that 
the theory of the four humours elaborated in the Hippocratic treatise The 
Nature of Man was, in its time, just one humoral theory amongst others. 
There is another treatise where a theory of four humours is expounded 
with great clarity, Diseases 4, where it is said very clearly that “women and 
men have four kinds of moistness (bypob teccepa el0ga) in their bodies, and 
from these diseases originate, except for afflictions caused by force"; and the 
author continues: "These kinds are phlegm, blood, bile and water" (8Spwi). 
(Diseases 4.32.1, p. 84,4-8 Joly = 7.542,6—9 L.). Thus, the fourth humour is 
water, not black bile. This theory of four humours did not leave any legacy.? 
Only the Hippocratic theory ofthe four humours blood, phlegm, yellow bile 
and black bile had a future.” 


€ See the treatise Regimen in Acute Diseases 61 (16): 1.140,17 Kühlewein = p. 63,11 Joly = 
2.358,1f. L. where it is said that vinegar's acidity sits better in those in whom bitter bile dom- 
inates than in those in whom black bile dominates (mixpoydAotat pâMov H peñayyodxoio). 

7 Regimen 1.35: CMG I 2, 4, pp. 150,29-156,18. 

8 Epidemics 2.63: V 132,16 f. L., which discusses people in whom black bile dominates 
(ueAoyxoAuxot); but this is only one characteristic amongst others to define a category of 
individuals: those who stammer, speak quickly, are melancholic, intense, who do not blink, 
are quick-tempered (d&0@vpo1). 

9 Diseases 4.32: p. 84,4-8 Joly = 7.542,6-9 L. *[A clear example of the disappareance of 
this theory in favour of the theory of Nature of Man can be found in the Byzantine treatise 
On the Generation of Man and the Seed. Although its source is the Hippocratic work On 
Generation, the theory of the four humours blood, phlegm, bile and water is replaced by 
the theory of blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile. See J. Jouanna, “La postérité de 
l'embryologie d' Hippocrate dans deux traités pseudo-hippocratiques de la médecine tardive 
(Sur la formation de l'homme et Sur la génération de l'homme et la semence)" in L. Brisson, 
M.-H. Congourdeau et J.-L. Solére (éd.), L'embryon. Formation et animation, Paris, Vrin, 2008, 
pp. 15-41 (pp. 30-31)]. 

10 On the history of the four humours, the work by E. Schéner, Das Viererschema in 
der antiken Humoralpathologie, Wiesbaden 1964, remains fundamental. In the same year, 
the voluminous work by R. Klibansky, E. Panofsky and F. Saxl was published, Saturn and 
Melancholy. Studies in the History of Natural Philosophy, Religion and Art, London, 1964, which 
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However, this future was not immediate; the theory did not re-appear in 
the philosophical tradition of the fourth century, neither in Plato's Timaeus, 
where the nature of man is constituted of four elements (fire, water, earth 
and air), nor in Aristotle. The famous Problem 304, written in the Aris- 
totelian tradition, concerning the melancholics' genius, i.e. those people 
in whom black bile is predominant, is not placed within a theory of the 
four humours." Even in the post-Hippocratic medical tradition, the theory 
of the four humours was slow to triumph. Of course, in the fourth century, 
humoral medicine continues in Praxagoras and Diocles, but it is not certain 
whether the theory of the four humours had become canonical. Praxago- 
ras, Galen says, distinguished ten humours, not including blood.? Concern- 
ing Diocles, one testimonium speaks of four humours (phlegm, yellow bile, 
black bile and blood), but this is from a later source, the Anonymous of Brus- 
sels, who may have interpreted Diocles within a later context.? At any rate 
this theory of the four humours had still not triumphed in the Hellenistic 
period, when the development of anatomy in Alexandria caused attention 
to be focused on the principal solid organs and led to a 'solidist' view ofthe 
body that replaced the Hippocratic humoral perspective. Indeed, concern- 
ing Erasistratus, one ofthe two great doctors ofthe Hellenistic period, Galen 
asks in his treatise on the Natural Faculties: "Did Erasistratus not read any 
of Hippocrates' works, not even his treatise The Nature of Man, that he was 
so careless as to neglect the investigation into the humours? Or rather, if he 
knew them, did he omit willingly the most beautiful conception ofthe art?” 
Furthermore, the Hellenistic and Roman medical sects, whether Empiri- 
cists, Dogmatists, Methodists or Pneumatists, did not seem to place much 
emphasis on a theory ofthe four humours. 


extends beyond the ancient world to Dürer. It includes a first chapter on "Melancholy in 
the physiological literature of the Ancients," with clear comparisons of the texts containing 
the theory of the four humours. This study was quoted, praised and used by H. Flashar, 
Melancholie und Melancholiker in den medizinischen Theorien der Antike, Berlin, 1966. The 
work of Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl was preceded by an earlier work of E. Panofsky and 
F. Saxl on Dürers Melancolia I’: Eine quellen- und typengeschichtliche Untersuchung, Leipzig, 
1923 (Studien der Bibliothek Warburg 2). *[It was later revised and translated into German: 
Saturn und Melancholie, Frankfurt 1992.] 

11 Aristotle, Probl. 30.1: 953a10-955a41. The only humour related to character here is black 
bile. There is no discussion of the other humours. I refer to the commentary on this famous 
problem in the two works on melancholy mentioned in the preceding note and to Aristote. 
L'homme de génie et la mélancolie: Probléme XXX, 1, trans., pres. and annot. by J. Pigeaud, 
Paris, 1988 (with bibliography, p. 79f.). 

1? Galen, On the Natural Faculties 2.9 (Scr. min. 3.203,17 f. Helmr. = 2.141,5f. K.). 

13 Diocles, fr. 40, 2:1, p. 78,28 ff. van der Eijk. 

14 Galen, On the Natural Faculties 2.9 (Scr. min. 3196,26197,5 Helmr. = 2.132,3-8 K.). 
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It was Galen who, in the second century AD, gave the theory of the four 
humours its prestige by showing in his Commentary on Hippocrates’ The 
Nature of Man that this theory was the foundation of Hippocrates’ work. 
Galen undoubtedly made an error of judgement by attributing to the master 
what was the work of one of his students. However, the Galenic reading, 
despite this error, was one of the important historical factors behind the 
survival of Hippocrates and the fortune of the theory of the four humours. 

Galen himself did not make much use of the theory, since the basis of 
his system is the theory of the four elementary qualities hot, cold, dry and 
wet. For example, the classification of the mixtures in his treatise De temper- 
amentis is based on the different possible mixtures of the four elementary 
qualities: whilst there is only one good mixture, there are eight bad mixtures, 
four in which a single quality is dominant, and four others in which two 
qualities prevail. References to mixtures described by the predominance 
of a humour, although not totally absent, are rare. Galen sometimes speaks 
of the contrasting characteristics of phlegmatic and bilious mixtures." How- 
ever, even when he envisages the mixtures from the perspective of the 
humours, he does not speak of four mixtures caused by the predominance 
of the four humours. Significantly, melancholic mixtures are not attributed 
to the predominance of innate black bile, but rather result from the com- 
bustion of the blood. Physical and moral qualities are attributed to the 


15 Galen, In Hipp. De nat. hom. comm., 1 prooem. 1: CMG V 9, 1, p. 8, 9f. and p. 8, 19f. 
(where we find the image of the foundation: oiov xpyntda). See J. Jouanna, ‘La lecture du traité 
hippocratique de la Nature de l'homme. Les fondements de l'hippocratisme de Galien', in: Le 
commentaire entre tradition et innovation: Actes du Colloque international de l'Institut des 
Traditions Textuelles, Paris and Villejuif, 22-25 septembre 1999, edited by M.-O. Goulet-Cazé, 
Paris, 2000, pp. 273-292. See also ch. 15 in this volume. 

16 Galen, De temp. 11ff.: p. 1ff. Helmr. = 1,509ff. K. Also in his Art of Medicine 8, pp. 295,4- 
299,4 Boudon (= 1.326,9-329,10 K.) physical or intellectual differences are said to derive from 
elemental qualities (in particular of the brain) and not from the humours. 

17 Tn particular, at the end of book 2.6 (p. 76, uff. Helmr. = I 630, 12ff. K.), where he 
shows the complexity of things that some doctors are not aware of. Galen takes as an 
example people who are quite phlegmatic (ixavôç pAcypatwdecw tvOpomotc), but are wrongly 
considered by some to be bilious (yoAwsdets gbcet), because they vomit bile. He adds: "They 
are soft all over, white, hairless, fat, with invisible vessels, no muscle and devoid of blood 
and very hot to the touch." This is clearly the description of a phlegmatic mixture. Galen 
continues by saying that he knows, on the other hand, people who do not vomit bile and 
who "are dry, hairy, black, with visible vessels and appear quite hot to the touch." This is the 
physical description of bilious mixtures, which is contrasted with the account of phlegmatic 
ones. 

18 See De temp. 2.6: p. 83,4f. Helmr. = 1.641,7 f. K: yiyvovtat èv yàp al pedayxorucal xpdcetc 
¿x ovyxataews aluatoc: “melancholic temperaments result from a combustion of the blood.” 
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mixtures defined by their elementary qualities. Here is an example regard- 

ing the cold and dry temperament: 
el 8' an’ dpyiic etn oxpóc xoi Enpóc, H pév Eig Tod cwpatog TobTw Xevxy) xal 
Laronay xod pry tpi xâ, &prEBoc dé xai dtvorpOpoc xai lay] xai cMToMEvols puypà 
xai Td THS |uxf]c HOos &toApov xal Serv xal 8008 vptov, od pv MEAayVoAInd ye TH 
TEPITTWPATA. (De temp. 2.6: p. 84,9-13 Helmr. = 1.643,4-9 K.) 
If the individual is cold and dry from the start, the constitution of this 
individual’s body is white, soft, hairless, without visible vessels and joints, slim 
and cold to the touch; and the character of his soul is retiring, cowardly and 
depressed; nevertheless, his residues are not melancholic. 


The final remark on the absence of melancholic residues means that, for 
Galen, there does not necessarily exist a relationship between a cold and dry 
mixture and a melancholic mixture. Thus he establishes subtle differences, 
criticising doctors for ignoring the complexity of reality. In short, the theory 
of Galen’s De temperamentis is not based on a humoral theory. 

However, when commenting on the theory of the four humours he finds 
in the Hippocratic treatise The Nature of Man, Galen is more explicit about 
some correspondences, and he adds others as well, both in his Commentary 
on Hippocrates’ The Nature of Man and in his treatise On the Doctrines of Hip- 
pocrates and Plato. For example, a correspondence he renders more explicit 
is the relationship between humours and age: the only explicit relation- 
ship in the The Nature of Man between black bile and age, situated between 
twenty five and forty two years old, as we saw, is extended by Galen to com- 
prise the four humours and the four stages of life in a system of correspon- 
dences between humour, season and age: blood, spring, infancy; yellow bile, 
summer and youth; black bile, autumn and maturity; phlegm, winter and 
old age. Indeed, Galen says in his On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato, 
having recalled the correspondence between the humours and seasons: “As 
for ages and the seasons, the child (mais) corresponds to spring, the young 
man (veavioxoc) to summer, the mature man (napaxpdCwv) to autumn, and 
the old man (yépwv) to winter.” Galen uses this new correspondence to cre- 
ate a relationship between the elements (fire, air, water and earth) and the 
humours and, above all, a relationship between the humours and character, 
of which there is no trace in the Nature of Man, but which lies at the heart 
ofthe theory of the four temperaments.” 


19 Galen, De plac. Hipp. et Plat. 8.6,17: CMG V 4,1, 2, p. 516,114. 

20 See also the distinction between the humours, not only by colour, but also by taste: 
blood is sweet (yAvxv), yellow bile is bitter (nıxpóv), black bile is sour (920), phlegm is salty 
(&Aqopóv); see Galen In Hipp. De nat. hom. comm. 1.32: CMG V 9, 1, p. 42,20-33. 
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However, this double relationship is still not fully developed in Galen. As 
for the relationship between the humours and the elements, blood does not 
correspond to the air, as will be the case in the theory after Galen, but rather 
is composed of the balanced mixture of the four elements, as Galen makes 
clear in his treatise On the Doctrines of Hippocrates and Plato.” As for a theory 
of character, although it rests on the idea, well attested in Galen, that the 
characteristics of the soul follow the mixtures of the body, (a topic on which 
we know Galen wrote a treatise),”” he does not apply this idea systematically 
to the four Hippocratic humours, not even when he comments on The 
Nature of Man. Indeed, Galen does not believe that phlegm influences 
character. Here is what he says in his On Hippocrates’ The Nature of Man: 
“Sharpness and intelligence (d& xoi cuvetév) are caused by yellow bile in the 
soul, perseverance and consistency (edpaiov xoi BéBotov) by the melancholic 
humour, and simplicity and naivety (&rAo0v xai HAiwtepov) by blood. But 
the nature of phlegm has no effect on the character of the soul (tod òè 
PAeypatos yj plats elc pèv NOorotiay d&yeyotos).””3 

In fact, it was several centuries after Galen, in Greek medicine of late 
antiquity, that the theory of the four temperaments (phlegmatic, sanguine, 
bilious and melancholic), with all their physical and moral characteristics, 
would find full expression and when the theory of the four humours spread 
to an unprecedented extent, whether this theory was expressly linked with 
Hippocratic or Galenic teaching or not. 


21 Yellow bile corresponds to fire, black bile to earth, phlegm to water. By contrast, blood 
does not correspond to air but comprises an equal mixture of the four elements; see Galen 
De plac. Hipp. et Plat. 8.4, 21-23: CMG V 4, 1, 2, pp. 502,22—504,2. Galen’s teaching on the four 
humours was relayed by Oribasius, who quotes extracts from De elem. ex Hipp. sent. and from 
De plac. Hipp. et Plat.; see Coll. med. rel. lib. inc. 1, 4-6: CMG VI 2, 2, pp. 75,17-76,5. 

22 Galen wrote a treatise on this subject, That the Faculties of the Soul Follow the Mixtures 
of the Body (Quod animi mores corp. temp. sequ.: Scr. min. 2.32—79 Müller = 4.767-822 K.). 
When Galen refers to Hippocrates in this treatise, it is not to The Nature of Man, but to Airs, 
Waters, Places, since he sees no contradiction between these two treatises; cf. ibid. 8: Scr. min. 
2.58,11-14 Müller = 4.799,5-7 K. In the whole treatise, there is only one reference to three of 
the four humours: an excess in the brain of yellow bile causes delirium, black bile causes 
melancholy and phlegm causes lethargy with the loss of memory and intelligence (ibid. 3: 
Scr. min. 2.391217 Müller = 4.776,17-777,4 K.). 

?3 Galen, In Hipp. De nat. hom. comm. 1.40: CMG V 9, 1, p. 559-17. Galen recalls in this 
passage that he had written on the fact that the faculties ofthe soul follow the mixtures ofthe 
body (on this treatise, see the previous note). Between these two treatises, Galen's position 
seems to have varied concerning the effects ofphlegm on the soul. Whilst here phlegm has no 
effect on character, Galen connects in the Quod animi mores ch. 3 (see n. 22) the abundance 
of phlegm in the brain with disturbances of memory and intelligence (uvr]ur xai cvvécews 
QA&Qouc), as will be the case in the later theory of the four temperaments (see below, p. 342). 
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This admittedly quick sketch of the history of the theory of the four 
humours from the fifth century Bc to late Greek medicine was a necessary 
preamble. We will now turn to the Golden Age of the theory of the four 
humours in Greek medicine after Galen, in particular the theory of the four 
temperaments, which will be the central point of our attention. 

First, we will bring together some Greek texts that belong to different 
corpora and which have, until now, never been brought together, even 
though they present remarkable similarities in content and terminology.” 
We will then look at an extract from an unpublished Greek medical treatise 
that sheds new light on what we know about the four temperaments in the 
Greek tradition. 

The first Greek text is a short and anonymous treatise called On the Con- 
stitution of the Universe and of Man, published in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury by J.L. Ideler.* I begin with this work because it is the best known 
text on the theory of the four temperaments linked to the theory of the 
four humours. It was mentioned by C. Fredrich at the end of the nine- 
teenth century in his Hippokratische Untersuchungen.” This text also has the 


24 Some of these Greek texts have already been considered in the studies quoted in n. 10. 
However, not all have been taken into account (in particular, Pseudo-John of Damascus 
was not known to these studies). Above all, the comparisons do not draw on the precise 
philological study of vocabulary that is carried out here. 

25 Physici et medici Graeci minores, ed. J.L. Ideler, vol. I, Berlin 1841, p. 303f. The original 
manuscript of this text is not highlighted by Ideler, who relies on the collations by F.R. Dietz. 
To my knowledge, the manuscript that was the basis for the collation has not yet been 
identified. On my part, I have found the text in two manuscripts: 


— First, Ambrosianus F 23 sup. (gr. 331) from the 15th century. The text quoted here 
is found in fol. 135" d.1.-136'5. The variants are minimal and do not bring any great 
improvement. However, instead of xoJtypoot, we find the adjective xaAdypwot (lege 
xaAóypoot), which is a comparable formation to £uv06ypoot and Aevxdypoot. The exis- 
tence of variants seems to exclude that this manuscript is the source of Ideler's text. 
However, Dietz could have consulted this manuscript since he visited the library at 
Milan. 

— Second, Parisinus gr. 2303 from the 15th century. The text quoted here is in fol. 8225- 
8330. This manuscript has xoAóypoot. 


There are certainly other manuscripts. In particular, a 15th century manuscript, Zurich C 136. 
See R. v. Fellenberg, Katalogisierung der mittelalterlichen medizinischen und alchimistischen 
Handschriften der Zentralbibliothek Zürich, Gesnerus 2, 1945, p. 156. I owe this reference to 
K.-D. Fischer, who sent me the information after hearing my paper. I have not yet been able 
to consult the manuscript. 

?6 See the history of the theory of the four humours by C. Fredrich, Hippokratische 
Untersuchungen, Berlin 1899 (Philologische Untersuchungen 15), p. 49 (in his study on the 
Hippocratic treatise The Nature of Man), where he presents a very clear table summary. This 
table was reprinted, unchanged, by Schóner, Viererschema, p. 96f. 
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advantage of placing the theory of the four temperaments within a system 
of the theory of the four humours. The author of this short treatise begins 
by establishing a post-Galenic equivalence between the elements of the 
universe and the elements of man: to each of the four elements of the uni- 
verse (air, fire, earth, water) corresponds in man each of the four humours 
(blood, yellow bile, black bile and phlegm). The text goes beyond Galen in 
systematicity in that it presents blood, instead of being a mixture of four 
elements, as equivalent to the air. The anonymous author then expounds 
the equivalence between the humours and the seasons, similar to what can 
already be found in the Hippocratic treatise The Nature of Man: blood pre- 
dominates in the spring, yellow bile in summer, black bile in autumn and 
phlegm in winter. The treatise then comes to discuss the four tempera- 
ments, an innovation compared to Hippocratic theory, even when revised 
by Galen. 

The anonymous author presents the theory of the four temperaments in 
the form ofa response to a question about differences between characters. 
Here is the Greek text and a translation: 

T1d8ev of pev «àv dvOpwnwv ciol yapievtixoi xal yeAMor xoi matZovot, oi dé eist 
atvyvol xal cxv8owrol xal xatygetc, ol 8& dpyiAot xol mixpol xal Loviwdets, oi dé 
pabvjrot xai oxvypol xai dAryorpuyor; H aitia éotiv abty ex vv Ò ctoryetwv’ 

1. Ot pèv ov &£ aiuatos xabapwrdtov tuyydvovtés clot návtote yaptets xol malCovar 

xai YEADoL xal THLATH eiat Hodwvol xai Umomvppot xai KAMAtYPOOL 

2. "Ocot dé dnd čavðýç yoAfc tuyxávovow, obtot cio dpyirot xal mixpol xal eÜroA uot 

xoi cmpateé cio Ürcoypot xal Eo 66x poor. 

3. "Ocot 8& dm uedalvyç yoAfg tvyyávovow, odtol ciot Pkbvpor xod dArydipoyxor xoi 

girdavevol, xal THAT ciot LeAdvorplot xal ueA dv porot. 

4. "Ocot 8& and pàéyuaroç xvyy&vovcty, otoi ciot Aumnpol xod &uvýpoveç xal TH 

capot cist AELXdYPOOL. 


How does it occur that amongst men, some are gracious, laugh and make 
jokes, others are sad, with a sombre air and doleful, others are quick- 
tempered, bitter and given to anger, others indolent, hesitant and pusillan- 
imous? The cause is this, based on the elements: 


1. Those who are composed of very pure blood are always friendly, joke and 
laugh; regarding their bodies, they are rose-tinted, slightly red and have pretty 
skin. 

2. Those who are composed of yellow bile are quick-tempered, bitter, daring; 
regarding their bodies, they are greenish and have yellow skin. 

3. Those who are composed of black bile are indolent, pusillanimous and sickly; 
regarding their bodies, they have black eyes and black hair. 

4. Those who are composed of phlegm are despondent, forgetful; regarding their 
bodies, they have white hair. 
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The discussion of the four temperaments comprises four analogous sen- 
tences, each beginning with a relative subclause that defines the nature of 
the temperament, followed by a main clause describing the physical and 
moral characteristics of the temperament concerned. From a formal point 
of view, the temperament is discussed using the name of the predominant 
humour and not by the corresponding adjectives. Where we speak of san- 
guine, bilious, melancholic and phlegmatic individuals, the Greek speaks of 
people constituted of blood, yellow bile, black bile or phlegm. This is a point 
that will apply to the other texts we will consider. The description presents 
the physical or moral qualities of each temperament by a series of adjectives, 
or sometimes verbs. The order of exposition of the four temperaments is: 
predominance firstly of blood, then yellow bile, then black bile, and finally 
phlegm. It is an order that we find in the other texts we will consider, but 
it does not correspond with the initial text, The Nature of Man, where the 
order was: blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile (aipa xoi pàtypa xoi 
yorny EavOryv xai uéàawav).?” Yet the order of the anonymous author does 
not appear to be due to chance. It corresponds to the chronological order of 
the predominance of the four humours according to the four stages of life 
discussed above. We may add that the discussion ofthe physical and moral 
characteristics ofthe temperaments is followed by a discussion ofthe influ- 
ence of the four humours on character according to age. There is clearly a 
correspondence between the age when a humour is predominant and the 
temperament when this same humour is predominant. For example, the 
character of infants, an age when the blood predominates, is comparable to 
that of sanguine temperaments: they are graceful, they play and laugh, and 
so on. 

With this first text, Of the Constitution of the Universe and of Man, we 
can compare four other Greek texts that have already been edited. First, a 
fragmentary letter attributed to the theologian John of Damascus (c. 650- 
750) on what it is to be a human being.? Here is the passage: 


Loviotatat dé èx tecodpwv oxotyelov, Ty yovv ££ aluato, pàtyuatos, xoAfjc Eaves 
xai xoAfjc ueAatvic ... 


27 See Hipp., De nat. hom. 4, 1and 5,1: CMG I 1, 3, p. 172,13 f. and 17412-1764. 

28 In the treatise, the order of exposition of the four humours is the same. It is the order 
adopted in correspondence with the elements of the universe and with the seasons. 

29 Pseudo-John of Damascus, Quid est homo?, PG 95, col. 244A—B. On this letter, see 
J. Jouanna, ‘Le Pseudo-Jean Damascène: Quid est Homo”, in Les Pères de l'Église face à la 
science médicale de leur temps, ed. V. Boudon and B. Pouderon, Paris, 2005, pp. 1-27. 
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1. Kat ócot pév 2& aiuatoc xabapod tuyydvovow, obtol ciot mdvtote yalpovtes xal 
naitovteç xol yeAdvtec, xal cio dvOnpol, xod xardypwo 

2. bo01 dé and yoA fc Eavdfc tvyyávovow, eioi yopyol xod ettoApor, dpyirot xai mxpol 
xoi dA óy peor 

3. Soot de dnd yoAfjc ueAatvg coy &voucty, cici GdOvupot xal dAryorpuyot, pràdoðevor 
xai dxvypol xai eroi: 

4. 6coL 8& amd pAgypatos coy &voucty, elei AUmpol, xal py xod puyxpol, &uvýpoveç 
xai StarkeAnopevol, TÀ TOMA xot revo, xal Aevxdypwol. 


Man is comprised of four elements, blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black 
bile ... 


1. Those who are composed of pure blood are always joyous, joke and laugh; and 
they have a flowery complexion and nice skin. 

2. Those who are composed of yellow bile are passionate, courageous, quick- 
tempered and have hair that changes colour. 

3. Those who are composed of black bile are indolent, pusillanimous, sickly, 
hesitant and cowardly. 

4. Those who are composed of phlegm are despondent and also cold, forgetful 
with a short memory, sleep a lot and have white skin. 


Man is defined here by the four humours. This time, the order in which 
the humours are listed is the same as in Nature of Man: blood, phlegm, 
yellow bile, black bile. However, the discussion of the temperaments that 
follows is remarkably close to the previous text, and the order of exposi- 
tion of the temperaments is the same: first, the temperament where blood 
dominates, then yellow bile, then black bile, and then phlegm. The resem- 
blances between these two texts are such that, in both form and content, 
the one appears to depend on the other, or they may derive from a common 
model. 

Regarding its content, the characteristics relating to each temperament 
are more or less the same. The sanguine temperament is joyful and friendly; 
the bilious temperament is courageous and quick-tempered; conversely, 
the melancholic temperament is pusillanimous, indolent and sickly; the 
phlegmatic temperament is despondent and forgetful. What has prompted 
me to compare these closely connected texts, although they come from 
very different corpora, is the use of the very rare Greek adjective piAdcbevot, 
‘sickly’, referring to melancholic temperaments (= temperament number 
three) in both the anonymous Of the Constitution of the Universe and of Man 
and the letter attributed to John of Damascus. 

The same adjective qUA&cOevot suggests a third comparison because, apart 
from the two passages already quoted, this adjective is attested only once 
more in Greek literature: the long version of a pseudo-Hippocratic letter to 
Ptolemy, On the Constitution of Man. Here is the passage: 
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Kai yh amiatyoys Toto, Bev ot Lev TOV dvOpwTWV yeAMot Tdvty, ol dE otvyviðor 
TOV oToLxelwv 8£ Aéyopev Thy aitiav elvat. 

1. 8001 yap aiuatos xabapod cuyydvoucty, odtor mavty yeddot xal dvOypol tH öper 
xai TH owpati siot Mavtobe KXAdYPOOL 

2. of òè EavSiic yoAfis bvtes yivovcou (... 


AL X. L 


3. ol òè ueAatvye yodic övteç yivovtat) Batuuot, dAtyorpuyol, eoi, pàd&oðevor 
4. oi òè pàeyuatıxoi yivovtat dxvypol tuypol. 


There is no doubt about why it occurs that amongst men, some are always 
laughing, whilst others are sad. We say that the elements are the cause. 


1. Those who are composed of pure blood always laugh and have a flowery 
complexion; their whole body has nice skin. 

2. Those who are composed of yellow bile (... 

3. Those who are composed of black bile) are indolent, pusillanimous, cowardly, 
sickly. 

4. Phlegmatics are hesitant, cold. 


The subject of this passage is the same: it is a discussion of the four temper- 
aments. The order is the same as in the two preceding texts. A small quirk 
is the description of those in whom phlegm dominates, not by the usual 
periphrasis, but by the adjective pàeypatıxoi, 'phlegmatic'? However, the 
comparison immediately reveals a gap in the description of the tempera- 
ments in the Letter to Ptolemy, which has not been noted before. In the letter 
as we read it in the manuscripts, the description of the physical and moral 
aspects of bilious people and the presentation of the melancholic temper- 
ament are missing (currently lost), but we can easily reconstruct these on 
the basis of the context. The adjective qUA&c6evor, ‘sickly’, which is used to 
describe bilious people in the manuscripts, finds the same function as in 
the two other texts: it describes melancholics. This correspondence is all the 
more clear since the three texts offer the same sequence of three adjectives 
describing melancholics: they are sickly (qUA&c0£vot), indolent (6d890p0t) and 
pusillanimous (ôùtyópvyot). Thus, between these three Greek texts and their 
discussion ofthe four temperaments, the resemblance is evident, not only in 
their content but also in their vocabulary, since these three texts present the 
only three attestations of the same adjective (quA&cOsgvoc) and, moreover, in 
the same context, that of the melancholic temperament. 

To these three Greek texts, which exhibit great similarities between 
them, we must add two other Greek texts, again coming from very different 


*? However, there is no widespread use of adjectives to describe the four temperaments 
in any Greek text that discusses them. 
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collections, but presenting two parallel versions of the effect of the predom- 
inance of each of the four humours on the soul: a passage from the treatise 
Nature of Man by Meletius the monk, and another passage from a treatise 
by pseudo-Galen On the Humours. These two treatises also provide a post- 
Galenic version of the theory of the four humours.” 

The treatise by Meletius the monk, written after the sixth/seventh cen- 
tury, is one of the most important representatives of the post-Galenic the- 
ory of the four humours in the Christian tradition.” It declares that man 
is composed of four humours (blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile), 
which correspond to the four elements (air, water, fire, earth), and which 
predominate according to the four seasons and the four ages. The nour- 
ishment created from the four elements is transformed in man into the four 
humours.* The treatise also discusses the influence of the four humours on 
the soul, which corresponds to the theory of the temperaments in the pre- 
ceding texts. Here is the passage (Cramer [n. 33], p. 133, 22-25): 

. apwtépav dé thy boyy tobto (sc. tò afua) £pydtecou, èv olg nàcováčer 
. 31 86 Eavdy yoà), yopyotépav 1] Opacutépav: 

. Y, 68 uéAautva, ceuvotepav xot edobevertépav 

. TÒ 86 gAéyua, dpywdeotépav xal axAxpoecvépotv: 


A0 No HB 


. Blood makes the soul more joyous, amongst those in whom it predominates. 
. When yellow bile dominates, it makes the soul more vehement and bold. 

. When it is black bile, it makes the soul more majestic and vigorous. 

. When it is phlegm, it makes the soul lazier and harsher. 


A0 NM 2 


The treatise On the Humours, found within the Galenic corpus, likewise 
declares that the constitutional humours of living beings and man are bile, 
blood, phlegm and black bile. It also establishes a correspondence between 
the humours, the constituent elements of the world and the seasons. In this 
respect, the pseudo-Galenic character of the treatise is marked already by 
the fact that blood, hot and moist, corresponds to the air and not, as we 


3! There exists another pseudo-Galenic treatise offering an elaborated theory of the 
four humours, but without the theory of the four temperaments: Introduction or Doctor 
(Introductio sive medicus). See below, n. 53. 

32 On the medical sources of the De natura hominis of Meletius the monk, see A.M. Ieraci 
Bio, ‘Fonti alessandrine del De natura hominis di Melezio', Quaderni medievali 55, 2003, 
pp. 25-44. However, there is no discussion here of the four humours. 

33 Meletius, De natura hominis, in Anecdota Graeca e codd. manuscriptis bibliothecarum 
Oxoniensium, ed. J.A. Cramer, vol. III, Oxford, 1836 (reprinted Amsterdam 1963), p. 1212-14. 

34 Cramer (n. 33), p. 1214317. 

35 Cramer (n. 33), p. 13,3-10. 

36 Cramer (n. 33), p. 1412-14. 
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have seen in Galen, to a mixture of all the elements.” The pseudo-Galenic 
character is also highlighted particularly by the existence of a discussion on 
the influence of the four humours on the soul: 

HPorotodat yàp ol yvpol xod TaUTIHY (sc. THY tuxyv). 

xai TO pèv afua apwrépay (sc. tH puxhy) dnepyaCetau, 

h òè Eav9y dpyirwrépav 1] Opacvtépav 7] yopyotépay H xod &upótepa, 

TÒ 8€ plgyua dpyovépatv xal HALGtwWdectEpav, 

ý òè uéAatva òpyAwTtépav xot itTauwtépav. 


e». a 


The humours also determine the customs of the soul. 


1. Blood makes the soul more joyous. 

2. Yellow bile makes the soul quicker-tempered, bolder or more impudent, or 
both. 

4. Phlegm makes the soul lazier and more foolish. 

3. Black bile makes the soul quicker-tempered and cheekier. 


These two passages on the temperaments, in Meletius the monk’s Nature of 
Man and in the pseudo-Galenic On the Humours, are shorter than the three 
preceding texts. Each of the four temperaments is described by just one 
or two adjectives. Although they are not identical, there are some evident 
similarities between the two texts. Blood makes the soul joyful; the same 
adjective thapwtépav is used. Yellow bile renders the soul bold or daring; 
here again the two adjectives are identical (yopyotépav and 0pacvcépavy). 
These two adjectives are not found anywhere else in Greek literature, apart 
from lexicography. Phlegm renders the soul lazy; the adjective is not the 
same in the two texts, but it is comparable (dpywdeotépav and apyotépav). 
In the pseudo-Galenic treatise On the Humours, these brief indications on 
character are complemented by a preceding discussion on the varieties in 
behaviour according to differences of age,? and by a discussion that follows 
on the varieties in behaviour according to different diseases. The reference 
to behaviour according to different ages reminds us of what we found in 
the text that serves as a basis for our collection, the anonymous Of the 


37 Theequivalence between the elements and the humours is the same in the anonymous 
On the Constitution of the Universe and of Man and On the nature of man by Meletius the 
monk. The comparison between the two compared treatises here should be extended to 
other discussions: the predominance ofthe four humours according to the seasons and ages, 
the place where each ofthe humours are born and remain and the places through which they 
pass. 

38 [Galen], De hum. 9: pp. 1116—12,5 Schmidt = 19.492,15—493,1 K. 

39 In the treatise of Meletius the monk, the four humours are said to predominate 
according to the four ages (Cramer [n. 33], p. 13,35), but there is no discussion of behaviour. 
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Constitution of the Universe and of Man. In particular, the character of the 
infant, an age where the blood dominates, is very similar: it is friendly and 
playful. 

Here, then, are five published Greek texts which present a post-Galenic 
stage of the theory of the four humours, and which include a theory of 
the four temperaments. Although these texts derive from very different 
collections, either medical corpora associated with Hippocrates or Galen, 
or religious corpora, they exhibit resemblances not only in their content, 
but also in their order of exposition (which is identical in all cases) and 
in vocabulary (with the use of very rare words in identical contexts). This 
collection of Greek texts attesting the development of the theory of the four 
humours and the four temperaments in late Greek medicine is probably just 
the start of a harvest that may be further enriched with other Greek texts 
that have been preserved but are as yet unpublished. Of course, there are 
also translations in other languages (Latin, Arabic, Armenian, Hebrew etc.), 
some of which are well-known, but not all. 


40 For the Latin texts, see the Letter of Vindician to his young son Pentadius (infra, 
p. 350f.), Pseudo-Soranus (see infra, n. 44), and the other texts mentioned by Schöner, 
Viererschema, p. 97, and by Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl (n. 10), pp. 62-63, where there is, 
in tabular form, a comparison of intellectual and moral qualities defining each of the four 
temperaments in two Greek texts (the pseudo-Galenic On Humours, and the anonymous 
On the Constitution of the Universe and of Man), and in five Latin texts (Pseudo-Soranus, 
Vindician, Sapientia artis medicinae, Isidore of Seville and Bede the Venerable). 

To the Latin texts, we must add an Armenian text (see infra, p. 355) and a Hebrew treatise. 
On the Hebrew treatise, which K.D. Fischer brought to my attention (see above, n. 25), see 
E. Peyser, Eine hebraische medizinische Handschrift. Beitrag zur Komplexionenlehre, Thése 
Bale 1944, pp. 31-33. The treatise is found in part of the Basil Codex (Nr. RIV, 7). Peyser gives 
a German translation of the treatise. The four chapters relating to the four humours (c. 1- 
4) concern the humours in a different order from that which is found in the texts collected 
here. First, there is phlegm, then blood, yellow bile and black bile. Each chapter is structured 
according to the same plan: place of the humour in the body; diseases resulting from this; 
physical and moral temperament; recommended regimen. The section on temperament is 
short. Here is the passage referring to each temperament: 


1. Phlegm: "Das Fleisch von Leuten, die der Schleim drückt, ist geschmeidig, sie ergrauen 
früh, sind leichtsinnig, oft auch geizig." 

2. Blood: empty (probably due to a lacuna). 

3. Yellow bile: “Die Meister der Medizin haben gesagt, dass der Kórper eines jeden, dem 
die rote Galle Beschwerden verursacht, trocken und mager ist, denn die rote Galle ist 
trocken und warm wie die Natur des Feuers. Daher zürnen die Leute mit der roten 
Galle schnell." 

4. Black bile: "Die Meister der Medizin haben gesagt, dass der Kórper von Leuten mit 
schwarzer Galle kalt und trocken sei wie die Erde, dass ihr Herz und ihre Gedanken 
in steter Angst schweben vor Dingen, bei denen man keine Angst zu haben braucht." 
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To come back to the Greek, I would like to present a new, unpublished, 
testimonium:* a passage on the four temperaments taken from an unpub- 
lished treatise that is attributed to Hippocrates entitled On the Formation 
of Man, found in a 15th century manuscript kept in the National Library of 
France.” It is a medical treatise of Christian origin, since man is defined at 
the start as ‘a god on earth’ (0s6c ... émtyetoc), ‘as an image of God created 
by him’ (eixeyv ... tod mAdcavtos aov 0co0). At the start it is said that man 


^! After presenting this paper, I found a second unpublished Greek text which discusses 
the theory of the four temperaments. It is the text listed in the catalogue of Diels, Hand- 
schriften I, p. 47, under the title Hippocratis ad Galenum discipulum liber de pulsibus et de tem- 
peramentis corporis humani. discuss this unpublished piece in the article: ‘Un traité pseudo- 
hippocratique inédit sur les quatre humeurs (Sur le pouls et sur le tempérament humain) in 
Kopugatw avdpt: Mélanges offerts à André Hurst. Textes réunis par A. Kolde, A. Lukinovich and 
A.-L. Rey, Geneva, 2005 (Recherches et recontres 22), pp. 449-461. The text is edited provi- 
sionally on the basis of two manuscripts (a manuscript known to Diels, loc. cit., the Paris., 
Suppl. grec. 1254 [siglum P], and a manuscript not known to Diels, the Ambrosianus gr. 331 
[F 23 sup; siglum A] from the 15th century). This treatise is historically important because it 
seems to be the principal Greek source of both Vindician's Letter and the discussion of the 
humours in Pseudo-Soranus (see n. 44). Here are the passages concerning the four temper- 
aments, adding a third manuscript not highlighted by Diels, the Par. gr. 2494 from the 15th 
century (siglum B), which adds some very important variants compared to the two others: 


1. TÒ pèv (èv om. B) opor mote? tov dvOpwrrov 8Xov xardv TH ElSet adtod (6Aov—adtod om. 
B), &nAoby, tAapdv, xaptevtixdv (Yaplevta P), naičovta, yeAOvta (malZovtag xal yeAOvtas 
B), del edYowpatov (scripsi : kel edowpdtous P: om. AB). 

2. Y] 8& EavO xoa noet tov dvOpwrov (motei—dvOpwrov om. B) 8Xov mucpdv, dpyirov, 
xpatodvta pv (xpatodvta uvv om. B : xoxóypoov, pvyoixaxov A) dkelc, ZAappods TH 
úcet, MOMd £cOlovcoc xal tayéws néttovtaç (dEetc—méttovtas om. AP). 

3. 7 dé (8€ om. AP) uéAatvat yor motel Tov dvOowmov Srov (roti —8Aov om. B) énípovAov, 
plovepdv, roXupépipvov, OA Bópevov (qOovepóv—GOXBópevov] &rAóvyov LET ópyfjc, ATAN- 
ota poßovpévy B) xai moMov xoluMmeEvov (OAK xoi piévouc B): xal wç éni tò nAeie vov 
vottda Éyovrac &v tots toot oto tv: TÀ Mev vw Exovtes Oeppdtepa, và SE xcrro TOÔ Cwopatos 
puypdotepa (xai wç—ypvypótepa om. AP). 

4. TÒ dé (8€ om. AP) pàéypa roret tov &vOpwrov öñov (ov om. AP) xov (xoxóv A) TH 
eter adtod (Tò e(Boc adtod B), yp yopov (ypyyopov P) xai avurephpavov (drepr)povov BP) 
xoi vocc rtoAto0vca (TOALdS ixpAMovta B), £v &xvvà axen'tópevov, EAATTW (Ev EXYTO— 
éAdttw om. AP). 


This text, reconstructed from three manuscripts, with relatively important variants, should 
be compared to that of the unpublished text On the Formation of Man, and above all to 
Vindician’s Letter (and to Pseudo-Soranus). 

42 Parisinus gr. 985, fol. 302'3-305"17. This unpublished treatise is given by Diels, Hand- 
schriften I, p. 43, n. 79a (under the title: Hippocratis et Galeni philosophia de natura hominis). 
After presenting this paper, I presented an edited version of the treatise in a paper at the V* 
colloque international sur |’ ecdotique des texts médicaux (Naples 1-2 oct, 2004) called ‘Un 
traité inédit attributé à Hippocrate, Sur la formation de l'homme: editio princeps, in: Ecdot- 
ica e ricezione dei testi medici greci, Naples, 2006, pp. 273-319. This edition gives a detailed 
manuscript tradition, as well as the Greek text and French translation of the entire treatise. 
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is composed of four humours: blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black bile.” 
We will see that this treatise shows connections with the other texts I have 
assembled, particularly on the theory of the four temperaments. However, I 
would like to begin by highlighting an aspect of the theory that is not found 
in the other Greek medical texts already published. 

In the treatise, the predominance of each of the four humours varies 
not according to (or not only to?) the seasons of the year, as is traditional 
following the Hippocratic theory, but according to the hours of the day and 
night. During the twelve hours of the day and of the night, one of the four 
humours predominates every three hours. During the first three hours of the 
day and night, blood predominates; during the fourth, fifth and sixth, yellow 
bile; during the seventh, eighth and ninth, black bile; and during the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth, phlegm. 

However, this variation of humours according to the hours is also attested 
in Vindician’s Letter to his young child Pentadius, which is a Latin translation 
of a Greek text similar to those collected here and which claims to go back 
to Hippocrates.“ This letter presents both the theory of the four humours, 


43 The order of enumeration of the humours is the same as in Hippocrates’ The Nature of 
Man. 

44 For the edition of this letter, see Theodori Prisciani Euporiston libri III, cum physicorum 
fragmento ... ed. V. Rose, Leipzig, 1894, pp. 485-492 (with the addition of a new manuscript 
from Dresden that gives a different recension, by R. Fuchs, 'Anecdota Hippocratica’, Philo- 
logus 58, 1899, pp. 407—421). On the translation from Greek into Latin and the reference to 
Hippocrates, see Rose (loc. cit.), p. 485, 5s: “ex libris medicinalibus Hippocratis intima lati- 
navi." We should compare Vindician's Letter with the treatise attributed to pseudo-Soranus, 
called Isagoge saluberrima, which presents in its fifth chapter the paragraph De humoribus 
(Medici Antiqui omnes. Qui latinis literis diversorum ... commodo consulatur, Venetiis 1547, 
fol. 159—160; editio princeps of Albanus Torinus 1528 consulted in Mainz) a passage com- 
prising the following seven discussions: 1.) the place of the humours; 2.) the nature of the 
humours; 3.) their predominance according to the hours of the day and night; 4.) the places 
of the body where the humours are exhaled (Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl [above, n. 10], 
p. 182, n. 170, give erroneous information when they say that Pseudo-Soranus says nothing 
about the exit orifices; these are discussed for the first time in Vindician and in the Ilepi 
xatacxeviç; 5.) the variation of the humours according to age; 6.) the four temperaments; 
7.) the pulse corresponding to each of the four humours. All these discussions are identical, 
apart from some variants or omissions. We can show that Vindician is the source of pseudo- 
Soranus from the section on the humours; see J. Jouanna, ‘La théorie des quatre humeurs et 
des quatre tempéraments dans la tradition latine (Vindicien, Pseudo-Soranos) et une source 
grecque retrouvée’, Revue des Etudes Grecques 118, 2005, pp. 138-167. The timetable presented 
for the predominance of the humours according to day and night is identical. On the sources 
and parallels of the Isagoge of Pseudo-Soranus, see K.-D. Fischer, ‘The Isagoge of Pseudo- 
Soranus. An analysis of the contents of a medieval introduction to the art of medicine', 
Medizinhistorisches Journal 35, 2000, pp. 3-30 (p. 21 for the connection between Vindician 
and pseudo-Soranus concerning the chapter on humours). 
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varying according to the seasons and ages, and the theory of the four 
temperaments, but it adds that the humours vary also according to the hours 
of the day and night. I give here the extracts relevant to the comparison of 
the predominance of the humours according to the hour, and also the theory 
of the four temperaments (Epist. Vindic. ad Pent.: pp. 486, 5-7; 487, 1016; 
488, 8-489, 2 Rose): 


corpus igitur hominis ex quattuor umoribus constat. Namque habet in se 
sanguinem choleram rubeam choleram nigram et flegma ... 


hi quattuor umores partiuntur sibi diem et noctem. sanguis dominatur horis 
sex id est ab hora noctis nona usque in horam diei tertiam. exinde dominatur 
cholera rubea ab hora diei tertia usque in horam diei nonam. cholera autem 
nigra dominatur ab hora diei nona usque in horam noctis tertiam. flegma 
autem dominatur ex hora noctis tertia usque in horam noctis nonam ... 


praeterea hi quattuor umores faciunt hominibus tales mores. 


1. sanguis facit homines boni voti simplices moderatos blandos euchymos seu 
(suci) plenos. 

2. cholera rubea facit homines iracundos ingeniosos acutos leves macilentos 
plurimum comedentes et cito digerentes. 

3. cholera nigra facit homines subdolos cum iracundia, avaros timidos tristes 
somniculosos invidiosos, frequenter habentes cicatrices nigras in pedibus. 

4. flegma facit homines corpore compositos, vigilantes, intra se cogitantes, cito 
adferentes canos in capite, minus audaces. 


The body of man is composed of four humours. For he has in him blood, 
yellow bile, black bile and phlegm ... 


These four humours are divided amongst each other day and night. Blood 
dominates for six hours, i.e. after the ninth hour of the night until the third 
hour of the day; then yellow bile dominates after the third hour until the ninth 
hour. Black bile dominates after the ninth hour of the day until the third hour 
of the night. Phlegm dominates after the third hour of the night until the ninth 
hour of the night ... 


Moreover, these four humours give men the following characters: 


1. Blood makes men well-intentioned, direct, moderate, attractive, of good 
humour (or full of moisture). 

2. Yellow bile makes men quick-tempered, intelligent, shrewd, light-spirited, 
thin, they eat alot and digest quickly. 

3. Black bile makes men deceitful, angry, miserly, fearful, sombre, sleepy, jeal- 
ous, and frequently having black scars on their feet. 

4. Phlegm gives men well-formed bodies, stimulated, reflective, quickly growing 
white hairs on their head, much less bold. 


Concerning the enumeration of the hours when each humour predomi- 
nates, there is a difference between the unpublished text and Vindician. In 
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Vindician’s Letter, the humours predominate every six hours over a cycle 
of twenty-four hours, and not alternatively over three hours each day and 
night, following twelve hour cycles, as in the unpublished passage. Thus, 
we find something new in the unpublished Greek passage compared to 
Vindician’s Letter on the variation of the humours according to the hours. 
However, following the hourly variation, the unpublished Greek version 
introduces a new factor concerning the formation of the temperaments 
according to the hour of conception. If conception takes place in the hours 
where a humour predominates, a child will be born whose temperament 
corresponds to that humour. Such considerations are absent from Vindi- 
cian’s Letter to Pentadius. 

It is in the context of this theory of generation that the author of On 
the Formation of Man gives a physical and moral description of each of the 
four temperaments. The order of exposition is the same as the other texts 
collected here. This traditional order finds a new justification in the new 
theory: it corresponds to the order of prevalence of the humours from the 
first to the last hours of the day or night. 

The discussions of each temperament are much longer in the unpub- 
lished text than in the other texts collected here. To give an example, here 
is the first discussion, of blood: 

1. Kal dav tH mpwty wpa xod Sevtépy xai Toity THs NUEPAS Kal THs vuxtóc TUM POH 

6 o ópoc EV TH ENTE Kal mpO(c)Ejoy THY Staipecty TOV viv WEaV TobTwV eni 
TH METALoppwcet avTOD, obo EoTal xal 6 TVYKEPATLOS avTOD FEpUdS xai DyPdc, 
Sóti abtat ai tpeic Moat THs Huepas xor xfj; vuxtdc: €Eovcta oti tod alpatos td 
yàp atua mAnObveta ev adtais tats cpiolv paç: 

2. xal EoTaL TO yevvwpevov Bpéqoc SAov aiatadeg xoi Umomvp(p)ov: al vplyec TÀS 
KEMAAHS adTOD épuOpotl xol mup(p)at xal maou at PreBeg adtod mayetar xal 
otporcoc yépovoar xal ta BAépapa adtod moyen xai Papen xal at pAégec TOV 
LvAtyywv adtod nayeiar xal alpatos yéuovoar xal ot d6pPaApol adtod BayBol xoi 
GoAepol xai ai pAéBec t&v dplaruav adtod mEeTANPWLEVAL oluarcoc: xal TO THLE 
avTOD TOVPEPoYV Kal órórtup(p)ov: poiwç xal Ta yelin: Kal 8Aov TO THA otto 
aivatades xoi drdmue(p)ov xol mAnOdvetat év orbc Td opor Td SE alte motel 
tov &vOpwrov drov KAMLOTOV, xoAóv, KAMIPwVOV, ATAOdY, IAdpdv, xotptevrucóv, 
naitovta xol yeX vro. 

3. IIácot 8£ at àaOévetot adtod dió THs xeqoAc Ecovtar xvÀ. 


1. And if itis at the first, second or third hour of the day or night that the seed is 
retained in the womb and it uses the division of these three hours for its trans- 
formation, in these conditions, the mixture formed is hot and moist, because 
these three hours of the day and night are such themselves. There is a pre- 
dominance of blood, because blood becomes abundant in these three hours. 

2. And the child formed will be full of blood and reddish. The hairs on his head 
will be red and ginger. And all his vessels are thin and filled with blood. And 
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his eyelids are thin and heavy. And the vessels of his lips are thin and full of 
blood. And his eyes are surprised and troubled. And the vessels of his eyes are 
filled with blood. And his body is frail and reddish. The same goes for his lips; 
and his whole body is sanguine and reddish. There is an abundance of blood 
in him. Blood makes man very beautiful, beautiful, with a nice voice, direct, 
joyous, gracious, cheerful and laughing. 

3. All afflictions in him come from the head, etc. 


This discussion comprises three parts: the first discusses the formation of 
the individual according to the hour of conception; the second describes the 
physical and moral characteristics; the third, only the beginning of which 
is quoted here, is concerned with diseases caused by the predominance 
of the humour.” The discussions of the three other humours have exactly 
the same structure. It is the second part that is comparable to the other 
passages on temperament already discussed. A quick look shows that it 
is much more developed. There is more discussion of physical signs, with 
precise indications not only of the colour of the whole body, but also of the 
parts of the body such as the hair, blood vessels, the eyes, eyelids or the lips. 
By contrast, the moral signs are comparable in length: they are placed in the 
final sentence preceding the discussion of the illnesses associated with the 
temperament. I quote here some sentences from each of the four sections 
to give an overview: 

1. 706€ afua noret tov évGowmov čov xdAtoTov, xaAdv, xaMipwvov, rov, Aapdy, 
xaplevtixdy, malovta xal yeha@vta (Blood makes man very beautiful, beautiful, 
with a nice voice, direct, joyous, gracious, joking and laughing). 

2. ‘H òè Eav0r) yoAn moet tov devo pwrtov Xov muxpdv xai dpyirov, Oupwdy xal Ett ovo, 
GA. óxpoov TH PUaEL xal xPATOdVTA pivi: TOAUTPOPOY SE, THV Tpophv SE TAYEWS 
xwvevovta (Yellow bile makes man irritable and quick-tempered, quick to 
anger and stubborn; his hair colour changes naturally; he lets anger get the 
better of him; he eats a lot and quickly swallows food). 

3. Y] péAawa KOA, tis nowt tov d&vOpwrrov EriBovrov xai mixpdv xai poßepičópevov, 
xai OABopevov, PiAdimvov, pfovepdov (Black bile makes man a traitor, irritable, 
timid, worried, sleepy, jealous). 

4. TÒ dé PALEY noe? TOV dvGpwrov SAoV xaóv TH Eldel, yphyopov, &vuneppavov, 
THXEWS MOALODVTA xal cel oro cóv 8A Bópcevov xai Leptuvodvta (Phlegm makes man 
truly beautiful to behold, stimulated, without pride, quickly whitening and 
always worried and anxious). 


These descriptions of the temperaments present similarities with the other 
texts collected above. Let us take the first case, that of sanguine tempera- 
ments. In this sentence, the adjective tAapéc, ‘joyful’, recalls the use of the 


45 Readers should refer to the edition (n. 42) for the remainder of the discussion of 
diseases caused by a predominance of the blood. 
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same adjective to refer to the same temperament in Meletius the monk and 
Pseudo-Galen’s On the Humours. However, it is above all the final part of 
the sentence which recalls very closely the Greek text serving as a basis for 
our collection, Of the Constitution of the Universe and of Man. The anony- 
mous author spoke at the start about the category of men who are ‘joyful, 
laugh and joke’ (yaptevtixol xai yeAdou xai naičovor); and by this he meant 
the sanguine temperament. The comparison is all the less accidental since 
the adjective yaptevtixdg was a hapax before the discovery of the unpub- 
lished manuscript. The new attestation of the adjective xoptevrucóc in the 
unpublished passage reinforces the links between these texts and confirms 
the hypothesis of a lost common source. 

There are other connections, particularly with Vindician’s Letter. Con- 
cerning bilious temperaments, it is said that they are big eaters and digest 
rapidly (unpublished passage: noAdtpogov ðé, THY tpoqr|v SE Tayews ywved- 
ovta; Vindician’s Letter: plurimum comedentes et cito digerentes). Concern- 
ing phlegmatics, it is said that their hair whitens quickly (unpublished pas- 
sage: ta yéoc ToAtobvta; Vindician's Letter: cito adferentes canos in capite). 

However, compared to The Constitution of the Universe and of Man, the 
pseudo-Hippocratic The Formation of Man, uses another adjective to 
describe a man of sanguine temperament: xaMiqwvov, ‘of beautiful voice’. 
This adjective, which is not found in the Greek texts on the tempera- 
ments,* finds a correspondence in an Armenian medical anthology trans- 
lated directly from the Greek that was recently presented to the academic 
community.? In a discussion of the four temperaments, which is compa- 
rable to those we have studied, it uses, for the sanguine temperament, an 


46 The adjective yaptevtixé¢ also appears in the unpublished treatise On the Pulse and on 
the Human Temperament, quoted in n. 41. 

47 These two connections are also valid for the unpublished treatise On the Pulse and on 
the Human Temperament, quoted in n. 41. 

48 However, a man who has a sanguine temperament is described as cantans in part of 
the Latin tradition, apparently later than the source of Vindician's Letter or Pseudo-Soranus. 
See, for example, W. Seyfert, 'Ein Komplexionentext einer Leipziger Inkunabel (angeblich 
eines Johann von Neuhaus) und seine handschriftliche Herleitung aus der Zeit nach 1300’, 
Archiv für Geschichte der Medizin 20, 1928, pp. 272-299 (p. 289); we identify the sanguine 
temperament by the following signs: Si est laetus, semper cantans, largus, amabilis, rubeus 
in colore etc. See also the School of Salerno in the 12th century, where the Flos medicinae 
(or Flores diaetarum) has the same participle cantans in the last two verses describing the 
sanguine temperament: "Largus, amans, hilaris, ridens, rubeique coloris / cantans, carnosus, 
satis audax atque benignus" (see Collectio Salernitana, ed. S. de Renzi, Naples, 1852, reprinted 
2001, p. 484). 

49 J, Jounna and J.P. Mahé, ‘Une anthologie arménienne et ses parallèles grecs’, Compte 
rendus de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, April-June, 2004, pp. 549-598. 
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adjective that has the same meaning: the sanguine temperament “loves the 
voice of singers.” Here is the text (based on the translation of the Armenian 
by Jean-Pierre Mahé): 


1. He who has too much blood, his face is white and red, his hair is blond, he 
sleeps too much, he has a heavy head and a sweet mouth when he wakes from 
his sleep. He is quick to anger and quick to calm down. He loves the voice of 
singers. 

2. He who has too much yellow bile lacks flesh and stout. He is talkative and 
quick to anger. He has a bitter mouth and yellow complexion. His thought 
spreads frequently from one object to the other. He is (combative) at court 
and war. 

3. He who has too much black bile, his face is black and puffy with fat. He is very 
irascible and greatly loves solitude and silence. He is very restless and holds 
grudges, and has fits of cruelty. 

4. He who is phlegmatic, his face is white; he has too much flesh and is slightly 
fat. He is rarely angry and speaks little. Intelligence and his mind are lacking. 


Thus, we can place the unpublished Greek pseudo-Hippocratic text On the 
Formation of Man with the collection of the five Greek texts already dis- 
cussed, as well as Latin or Armenian translations.? These texts all show 
a post-Galenic theory of the four temperaments, founded on the predom- 
inance of the four humours (blood, yellow bile, black bile and phlegm), 
characterised by comparable moral and physical qualities. Although these 
texts belong to heterogeneous corpora, the relationships between them are 
sufficiently close, even in vocabulary, to postulate the existence of an elabo- 
rated theory that was diffused with more or less important variants? in more 
or less developed Greek versions and translations in various languages. 

To what period does this theory go back or when did this theory origi- 
nate? Ofcourse, therelationship between the four humours (blood, phlegm, 
yellow bile and black bile) with the four elements (air, fire, earth and water) 
is already attested in the fourth century in the work On the Nature of Man of 


50 Also the second unpublished Greek text, quoted in n. 41. 

51 It is not possible to examine in detail the variants in the humoral theory or in the 
physical or mental description of the temperaments. Concerning the humoral theory, there 
are variations in the place of the body where the humours are found, particularly phlegm, 
traditionally situated in the head, but sometimes in the chest; this is the case in the two 
unpublished texts On the Formation of Man and On the Pulse and the Nature of Man. For 
more details, see Jouanna (n. 42). On the variations in the different types of character, the 
remarks made by Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl should be re-examined (n. 10), pp. 62—63 ff., 
by adding the new witnesses and taking into account that quite appreciable variants can 
be found in the different manuscripts that transmit the same text and sometimes present 
different redactions. 
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Nemesius of Emesa.” It appears there as a theory that is already well estab- 
lished, and there are other examples in pseudo-Galenic treatises. However, 
what about the theory of the four physical and mental temperaments based 
on the predominance of the four humours?* At what moment was this the- 


52 Nemesii Emeseni De natura hominis, ed. M. Morani, Leipzig 1987, p. 44,24£; 45,4-6. 
Blooded animals are made up of the four humours (blood, phlegm, yellow bile and black 
bile) ... Earth is associated to black bile, water to phlegm, air to blood and fire to yellow bile. 

53 Thetheory ofthe four humours constituting man and varying according to age is clearly 
formulated in the pseudo-Galenic Medical Definitions 65 (19.363,14—364, 3 K.) and 104 (ibid., 
374, 2—9); cf. also 462 (ibid. 457, 13-16), where the theory of the four humours is attributed 
to Hippocrates. However, it is not connected to the elements of the universe. Conversely, 
itis attested in a much more elaborate form in the pseudo-Galenic Introductio sive medicus 
9 (14.695,8—696, 13 K.): man is composed of the primary elements of the universe (fire, air, 
water, earth) in the form offour qualities, and offour second elements (blood, phlegm, yellow 
bile and black bile). These four humours exist from the formation of the foetus, in the semen 
and the maternal blood. Ch. 13 (ibid. 726,26; 7271014; 73017-7314 K.): the four humours are 
mixed with each other and spread throughout the body. Each humour has its place: blood 
in the heart; phlegm in the head; yellow bile in the liver and black bile in the spleen. Good 
health comes from the equilibrium of the primary and secondary elements. Acute diseases 
all come from the blood and yellow bile; chronic diseases come from phlegm and black bile. 
However, there is no theory of the four temperaments. 

54 There are substantial doubts amongst scholars on the date of the emergence of this 
theory. Schóner, Viererschema, is fuzzy. He speaks of the pseudo-Galenic treatises (On 
the Humours), p. 94£, but says nothing of their date. In another brief chapter entitled 
‘VIL Ausgehendes Altertum’ (pp. 96-98), he mentions other texts related to the treatise Of 
the Constitution ofthe Universe and of Man, and then lists a series of pseudo-letters: in Greek, 
the Letter of Hippocrates to Ptolemy; in Latin, several others (Vindician's Letter), as well 
as Pseudo-Soranus, adding to this group the Sapientia artis medicinae ("wahrscheinlich aus 
dem 6. Jahrhundert"). This is the only clear indication of the date of the quoted texts, but 
no arguments are provided. Schóner takes the position of the text's editor, M. Wlaschky, 
‘Sapientia artis medicinae. Ein frühmittelalterliches Kompendium der Medizin’, Kyklos 1, 
1928, p. 113: "Zeitlich möchte ich den Text etwa in das 6. Jahrhundert verlegen." By contrast, 
Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl (n. 10), p. 58, give a peremptory statement on the date: during 
the second or later in the third century AD, we observe the emergence of a complete schema 
of the four temperaments as types of physical and moral constitution. Which texts allow 
these authors to posit with such certainty this early date? In their argument that follows 
(p. 60), they quote Pseudo-Soranus' Isagoge, “possibly dating from the third century AD.” 
Their conclusion is drawn from this rather doubtful assertion, for which no justification 
is provided. For criticism of this early date, see Fischer (n. 44), p. 19f. and n. 44; Fischer 
thinks that in its complete form, the Isagoge served as an introduction to medicine after 
the Carolingian period. Elsewhere, when it comes to the details of the chronology, certain 
statements in the discussion of the work of Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl (n. 10) do not pass 
the muster. Thus they say, loc. cit., p. 61, that it can be proven that the Tepi youàv was already 
known by Meletius the monk, who wrote in the ninth century; the reader, returned to p. 99, 
n. 98, reads that Meletius the monk "also transmitted a humoral theory of character based 
essentially on the Tepi xop&v, as witnessed by the use of expressions rare outside the two 
works." It is perfectly true that the two texts present evident connections of expressions or 
pairs of rare expressions (see above, p. 346 f.). However, neither the absolute chronology nor 
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ory formulated explicitly?* Does it, too, go back to the fourth century, if 
we can rely on the date of a letter attributed to Vindician that indisputably 
expounded the theory? The response to this question depends on that to 
another: is the letter authentic or not? If this letter is not authentic, as I have 
been tempted to believe, we may think that it belongs to a slightly later 


the relative chronology of pseudo-Galen and Meletius the monk are certain. Pseudo-Galen, 
dated to the sixth century by Klibansky and, following him, by Flashar (n. 10), is dated later to 
the ninth or tenth century by P. Demont, ‘L’ édition Vigoreus (1555) du traité hippocratique 
De humoribus et d'un “commentaire de Galien” à ce traité (= [Galien], De humoribus, 19.485- 
496 Kühn), avec la traduction du De humoribus galénique’, in Lire les médecins grecs à la 
Renaissance: aux origines de l'édition médicale. Actes du Colloque international de Paris, 19- 
20 septembre 2003, ed. V. Boudon-Millot and G. Cobolet, Paris, 2004, p. 53. Moreover, in these 
texts that share the same theory, the similarity could be explained by a common source. 
In addition, our knowledge of new texts changes our perspective of these singularities. The 
unpublished On the Formation of Man, as we saw, used the adjective iñapóç to describe 
a sanguine temperament, as does the pseudo-Galenic On the humours and the De natura 
hominis of Meletius the monk. I would add, in addition to my paper (cf. n. 41), that the 
unpublished On the Pulse and the Human Temperament also uses this same adjective in the 
same context. Thus, whilst we previously knew just two Greek texts on the theory of the 
temperaments with the word (Aopóc, the total is now doubled thanks to the two unpublished 
treatises. 

55 We should certainly take account of the testimonium of Sextus Empiricus, Outlines of 
Pyrrhonism 1.51, highlighted by Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl (n. 10), p. 56, n. 155; see also 
Flashar (n. 10), p. 1f. The passage stands in a context where differences in perception, in 
this case of smell, are shown to vary from one living being to another. We are affected in 
one way when we are subject to cold and when there is an excessive amount of phlegm 
in us, and in another way when our head is filled with an excess of blood, and we are 
averse to smells which seem pleasant to everyone else; likewise, some living beings are 
moist by nature and phlegmatic, others very full of blood, others having yellow bile or 
black bile as the dominant humour. Because of this, it is normal that the sensations of 
things are different to each living being. It is incontestable, according to this passage, that 
the theory of the four humours is applied here to classify all living beings, and not only 
humans, into four categories, following the four humours, and that these differences between 
the four categories are used, amongst other arguments, by sceptics to demonstrate the 
differences between sensations amongst living beings. However, there is no trace in this 
passage of an explicit theory of physical and moral variations in man according to the natural 
predominance of the humours. 

56 In this regard, there is an important difference of opinion between scholars. Schóner, 
Viererschema, p. 97, speaks of the "sog. Brief des Vindician," which implies that it is not 
authentic. By contrast, neither Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl (n. 10), p. 60, nor Flashar (n. 10), 
p. 112, question its authenticity. Flashar sees in Vindician's Letter (who was a friend of 
Augustine, which means that it dates from the mid-fourth-century) the oldest testimonium 
of the theory of the four temperaments. However, the question of its authenticity cannot 
be avoided. There are other letters that set out the theory of the four humours and the four 
temperaments that are clearly inauthentic, such as that of Hippocrates to Ptolemy, or that of 
Pseudo-John of Damascus. Why should this one by Vindician be any more authentic? What 
is sure is that the Greek model found in the Letter (see supra, n. 41) belongs to the same 
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timeframe, during the second renaissance of Greek medicine in the fifth 
and sixth centuries AD at Alexandria, where the teaching of selected works 
of Galen and Hippocrates (sixteen of Galen, four of Hippocrates) formed 
part of a medical curriculum,” and where commentators such as Stephanus 
or Palladius wrote new commentaries on Hippocrates and Galen. Although 
the Hippocratic treatise The Nature of Man, which as we saw was the origin 
of the theory of the four humours, was not part of the Alexandrian canon, 
it was known to everyone, as Galen says, and its reading was expressly rec- 
ommended by an Alexandrian commentator on Hippocrates, Stephanus, to 
those who wanted to know the elements of man.? Thus, it is possible that 
the Hippocratic theory of the four humours, re-interpreted and systema- 
tised by Galen, was re-elaborated in an Alexandrian context, particularly 
by the development of a systematic theory of the four temperaments, a re- 
elaboration that was to be relayed and developed further by Byzantine and 
medieval Latin medicine,” before the western Renaissance. Its existence in 
the West in its elaborated form of a discussion according to the four tem- 
peraments possesses, in any case, a certain terminus ante quem at the start 
of the eighth century, thanks to the Latin adaption of the Venerable Bede, 
whose death can be fixed to 735." 

It is likely that the unpublished pseudo-Hippocratic treatise presented 
here belongs to Byzantine medicine. To refer to the mixture, it uses a word 
that is neither pi&¢ nor xpáctc, nor the composite intensives cóppu£ic and 
abyxpacts, but a composite of the same family as xpdots: cuyxepaopos. This 
term, which appears once in the extract quoted on the temperaments, and 


pseudo-Hippocratic literature as the unpublished On the Formation of Man. The attribution 
to Vindician is no more probable than the attribution to Soranus of the Isagoge, being a 
parallel discussion to the Letter (see n. 44). 

57 On the curriculum of medical studies in the school of Alexandria, see A.Z. Iskandar, 
‘An attempted reconstruction of the late Alexandrian medical curriculum’, Medical History 
20, 1976, pp. 235-258. 

58 It was also known indirectly through the intermediary of Galen's treatise On the 
Elements according to Hippocrates, which formed part of the Alexandrian canon. 

59 Stephanus, In Hipp. Progn. comm. 1 praef.: CMG XI 1, 2, p. 32, 38. 

60 On the Latin Middle Ages, see Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl (n. 10), pp. 55-66 (“Melan- 
choly in the System of the Four Temperaments"). 

61 Bede, The Reckoning of Time 35, 1, 21-37 (Bedae Venerabilis Opera, vol. VI: Opera 
didascalia 2, transcripta ... cura et studio C.W. Jones, Turnhout 1977, Corpus Christianorum, 
Series Latina 123B- PG go, col. 459), with notes pp. 368-370. It is one of the merits of the 
work of Klibansky, Panofsky and Saxl (n. 10) that they compared in a clear table (pp. 62- 
63) the passages of Bede on the four temperaments with other Greek or Latin texts. They 
also include Isidore of Seville in this table, who pre-dates Bede, but in Isidore there is no 
systematic discussion of the four temperaments as there is in Bede. 
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three times in the whole discussion on the temperaments, is attested in 
LSJ only once, as a gloss taken from the Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum. 
It is, in fact, attested twice elsewhere in later Greek literature, particularly 
in the Byzantine historian Nicetas Choniates in the twelfth century, in 
the expression “the mixture of colours" (T Tov yowLdtwv cvyxepacu@). Is 
this a sign of the date of the unpublished pseudo-Hippocratic text? The 
unpublished text has, in any case, the advantage of more than doubling the 
attestations of the word ovyxepacuss, referring to the mixture, and attesting 
its use in medical language. 

Of course, the date of the appearance of the theory of the four humours, 
systematised in its post-Galenic form with an exact correspondence 
between the humours of man and the elements of the universe, remains an 
object of debate, as well as the theory of the four temperaments. However, 
it is clear that the theory of the four temperaments underwent an unprece- 
dented expansion in the East in Greek medical literature of the Late Antique 
and Byzantine periods, as attested not only by all the edited Greek texts col- 
lected here, but also the unpublished text On the Formation of Man (see n. 42 
above) to which we can add the unpublished On the Pulse and the Human 
Temperament (see n. 41 above) We note that this Byzantine medicine often 
appeals to the authority of Hippocrates, who remains the doctor par excel- 
lence, Galen being his student. This diffusion can also be measured by the 
number of translations. Its diffusion was hitherto known above all in the 
West, by means of Latin translations, particularly Pseudo-Vindician and 
Pseudo-Soranus. To this we can add its diffusion in the East through the 
intermediary of the unpublished Armenian translation. 
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animals, affected by disease, 125 
disease compared to, 89 

ankle, 10 

Anonymous of Brussels, 337 

Anonymous, On the Constitution of the 
Universe and of Man, 341, 343, 344, 
347, 354 

Anonymus Londinensis, 6-7 

anthropomorphism, 81 

antidotes, 190 

Antiphon, 40 

antiseptic effect of wine, 191 

antithesis, 47, 51 

anus, 192 

anxiety, 201 

aphasia, 178 
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aphorisms, 41 
Aphrodite, 65, 106 
Apis, 83, 98 
apokrisis (emanation), 127, 132 
Apollo, 14, 16, 66, 67, 82, 89, 98, 110, 113, 
116 
Apollo Nomius, 62, 104 
sender of pestilential arrows, 59 
appetite, lack of, 253 
loss of, 65 
Approaches to Ancient Medicine vii 
Avicenna, 170 
Arabic, tradition, 263 
translations of Galen, 315, 317 
translations of medical texts, 348 
Arcesilaus IV, 21 
Archytas, 207, 209 
Ares, 62, 104 
Aretaeus of Cappadocia, 174, 184, 242— 
247 
Argos, 56, 83 
Argus, 325 
Aristogenes, 322 
Aristophanes, 137 
Aristotelian, corpus, 129 
concept of perittómata, 7 
Aristotle, 24, 36, 97, 132, 137, 138, 170, 
237, 238, 239, 243, 244, 246, 247, 257, 
298, 299, 300, 303, 307—311, 315, 323, 
326, 327, 328, 337 
definition of epidictic speech, 49 
on Egyptian medicine, 12 
on prose style, 47 
Aristotle, biological works, 309 
works: De anima, 226 
Problemata, 170 
Problem, 30.1, 237—258 
History of Animals, 323 
Parts of Animals, 309 
arithmetics, 330 
Ariousia in Chios, 180 
Armenian, translations of medical 
texts, 348, 359 
arrangement, of bodily parts, 290 
Arsysia, 180 
art (téyvy), of nature, 301-302, 309 
Artaxerxes, 277 


Artemis, 62, 101 
arteries, 130, 187 
arthritis, 234n13 
arts (technai), 39 
excellence in, 237 
Ascalon, 106 
Asclepiades of Bithynia, 175, 301, 303, 
3077 
Asclepiads, 16, 17, 55, 66, 68 
family of, 97, 113, 115, 117, 263 
Asclepieion, 113 
of Athens, 68 
Asclepius, 9, 14-17, 67, 79, 98, 113, 114, 
18 
cult in Athens, 68 
relationship with Hippocrates, 68 
Asia, 78, 105, 157 
Minor, 180 
assembly, at Athens, 103 
Athenian, 36, 51, 79 
assimilation, of food by the patient, 
146 
astral rotation, 203, 221-222 
astronomy, 158, 221 
Astypalea, 113 
ataraxia, 245 
atheism, 108, 11 
Athena, 110 
goddess, 66 
Athenaeus, 180, 193 
Athenians, 130 
Athens, 22—38, 52—53, 103, 129, 131, 322, 
323 
‘plague’ of, 61, 62, 131, 132 
athletes, 76, 178, 276 
athumáíé, 245 
atmospheric factors, 109, 110 
atomists, 303, 307 
Atossa, 94 
Atrides, 71 
Attalus, 321 
audience, of Galen's commentaries, 
816-317 
of Greek tragedy, 79 
of medical texts, 47, 51 
of medical writings, 151 
augury, 101 
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Augustine, 248 

Austin, Texas, ix, xvi 

authenticity, of Hippocratic works 
according to Galen, 316, 320, 331 

authorship, of Hippocratic works 
according to Galen, 319-320 

autumn, 188, 230, 335 
illnesses of, 236, 243 

Avicenna, 170 


balance, 23, 201, 335 
Barbarians, 14, 142 
Bardinet, T., 4, 7 
barley, 146 
barley biscuits, 143 
barley bread, 150, 127 
barley cake, 150 
Bassus, 316 
bathing, 139, 187, 192 
Bede, 249, 255, 358 
beginning, of oral speech, 45 
behaviour, of the doctor, 268 
belief, popular, 107 
Bellerophon, 244, 246, 247 
see also Euripides 
belly, 204, 227 
Berlin papyrus, 3 
bile, 75, 223, 328 
black, 97, 229-258, 313, 314, 335 
342-347, 353) 355 
yellow, 97, 230, 233, 246, 250, 254, 
313, 314, 335, 342-347, 353. 355 
bilious, constitutions, 232 
mixtures, 338, 354 
people, 181 
temperament, 250 
biological phenomena, 162 
bird, 104 
birth, 5, 240 
bites, by venomous animals, 190 
Bithynia, 175 
biting, metaphor of, 94 
blackness, 252, 342 
of eyes, 250 
of hair, 250 
black diseases, 236n22 
black scars on the feet, 252 


bladder, 169, 301 
blame, for failure in treatment, 12 
Blass, F., 49 
bleeding, 184 
blindness, 72 
blood, 6, 97, 100, 121, 122, 184, 185, 200, 
215—216, 230, 250, 254, 313, 314, 328, 
335) 338, 342-347, 353; 354 355 
circuit of, 217-219 
magical use of, 108 
movement of, according to 
Empedocles, 218 
vessels, 315, 320, 322, 328, 352-353 
Body, compared to the city, 21 
constitution of, 200 
human, 109 
influence of water on, 165 
states of, 110 
Boethus, 284 
boiling, 165 
boldness, 254 
Bollack, J., 216, 218 
bone, 326, 328 
in feet, 253 
books, acquisition of in antiquity, 321 
boundaries, of the sanctuaries, 109 
Bourgey, L., 197 
Bousquet, J., 115, 116 
bowels, evacuation of, 72 
brain, 64, 100, 182, 200, 210, 227 
bread, 127, 146 
Breasted, J.H., 3 
breathing, 60, 126 
Bréhier, E., 196 
Brisson, L., 199 
Britain vii, 196 
Brooklyn papyrus, 3 
Brugsch, H., 3 
Buchheit, V., 49 
Budé, Association Guillaume, 198 
burial, 108 
Burnet, J., 216 
Busiris, 10 
Byl, S., 198 
Byzantium, 229 
Byzantine medicine, 358, 359 
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cadavers, 125, 130, 135 
Cadmus, 57, 124 
Caecubus ager, 180 
Cairo, 317 
cake, 146 
Calchas, 60 
calmness of character, 255 
pathological, 241 
Cambyses, 10, 98, 99 
canon, Alexandrian, 358 
carcinome, 243n41 
cardiac disease, 184 
Carlsberg papyrus, 3, 5 
cartilage, 326 
case histories, 177, 235 
catalogue, of foods and drinks, 138, 155, 
179, 183, 195 
cataracts, 16 
cathartic practices, 109 
causation, 164 
causal relationships, 166-168 
Cause, of disease, 11, 33, 62, 78, 109, 124, 
130—136, 296 
of pestilence, 59-61 
of the different qualities of waters, 
171 
causus, 83, 168 
cauterisation, 191 
cavity, 187, 210 
in the body, 167 
lower, 179 
of chest, 191 
of the body, 177 
upper, 179 
Celsus, 170 
Celsus, pharmacopeia, 4 
cereals, 138 
Champollion, J.-F., 3 
Change (metabolé), in politics and in 
therapeutics, 26—27, 30 
of diet, 148 
channels (6901) of the body, 21 
character, influence of humours on, 
340 
typology, 336 
charlatans, 63, 102, 112 
cheese, 189 


Chester Beatty papyrus, 3 
child, formation of, 252 
children, 181 
Chios, 180 
Chiron, 9, 16 
choking, 72, 178 
choleric constitution, 231 
temperament, 250 
cholesterol, 183 
Christians, 45 
Christian tradition of humoral 
theory, 346, 349 
chronic illness, 243 
Chryses, 59 
Chrysippus, 306, 322 
Cicero, 101 
De divinatione, 101 
Circe, 9, 189 
circuit, 203 
in the body, 204 
circular movement, 202, 203 
of the soul, 217 
circumcision, in Egypt, 15 
cirrhosis, 179 
citizenship, 109 
City, 56, 110, 128, 145, 155, 170 
as a setting for medical activity, 45, 
51 
compared to the body, 21 
orientation towards winds, 156 
civilisation, in the Greek’s opinion, 
95-96 
Classical Association vii 
classification of waters, 170 
Claudius, 174 
Clement of Alexandria, 69 
Cleon, 35n28 
clepsydra, 219 
climate, 11, 128, 156, 168, 232 
climatic factors, 111 
clitoris, 15 
clothes, women's, 100, 105 
clothing, doctor's, 269 
clysters, 192 
Cnidian medicine, 6 
Cnidian Sentences, 7, 140012 
Cnidus, 97, 113, 115, 117 
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CNRS, ix 

cold, 107 
(elemental quality), 240 
humour, 241 

colics, 253 

collar-bone, 167 

Collection des Universités de France, 
198 

Collége de France, 197 

Colloque Hippocratique, viii-ix, 197 

colocynth, 191 

combat, 25 
against disease, 266 

comedy, 137 

commentary, Galenic, 315-316 

commentators, ancient, of Hip- 
pocrates, 290 

commerce, 4 

Commodus, 318, 319 

competition, 103 

complexion, 256, 342 

conception, 352 
effects of wine on, 179, 185 
hour of, 352 

congenital pathological state, 167 

Conon, 178 

consciousness, loss of, 72 
regaining of, 77 

constitution, 181, 185, 200 
human, 166-168 
melancholic, 231 
of the season, 111 

Constitution of the Universe and of 
Man, anonymous treatise on, 
250 

contagion, 59n6, 122-136 

contamination, 126 

convulsions, 62, 103, 178 

cooking, 146, 156, 160 

copper, 162 

Coray, A., 245 

Corinth, 161 

cork, 327 

Cornarius, 86, 267n16 

Coronis, 67 

corpuscles, 212 

corruption (oyneðóveç), 93, 136 


Corybantes, 62, 68, 83, 97, 105, 113, 115, 
117, 263, 306, 322 
cosmological theories, 162, 166 
cosmology, 107, 111, 195 
cough, 86 
country, 185 
course, as opposed to ‘discourse’ 
44 
cowardliness, 251 
cranial anatomy, 20 
Cranon, 277, 278 
crater, 173 
Creon, 58, 60, 123n5 
crime, as cause of pollution, 108 
crisis, 64 
Critias, 102 
Sisyphus, 102 
Croton, 13 
crying out, in sleep, 73 
Ctesiphon, 83 
cucumber, 192 
culinary matters, 160 
culpability, individual, 59 
cult, of Asclepius, 13-114 
see also healing sanctuaries 
curability, lack of, 10 
cure, 100 
curriculum, medical, 358 
curse, 122 
religious, 106 
customs and laws, 157 
Cybele, 63 
Cyrene, 21 
Cyrus, 10, 144 


Damascus, John of, 250, 251, 343, 
344 

Damophilus, 21 

Danaos, 56 

Daremberg, C., 170, 196, 294 

Darius, 10, 13, 56 

De Lacy, Ph., 319 

deafness, 72 

Dealces, wife of, 65 

death, 173, 177, 178 
as penalty, 12 

deceit, by the doctor, 272 
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definition, of medicine, 48 
defrutum, 190 
degrees of intelligence, 215 
Deianara, 71, 82, 89 
Deichgráber, K., 196 
delirium, 62, 73, 84, 100, 104, 168, 178, 
182, 233, 235 
ecstatic, 245 
Delphi, 60, 66-67, 98, 114, 115, 116, 17 
oracle, 58, 124 
Demiurge, 293, 295, 303, 309 
Democedes of Croton, 13, 52 
democracy, 52 
Democritus, 209, 211, 212, 244 
demonic conception of disease, 63 
demonstration, 331 
Demosthenes, 178 
deontological treatises of the 
Hippocratic Corpus, 262 
depilatory cream, 192 
depression, 247, 253 
depressive anger, 201 
derangement of the mind, 243 
descent, male, 115 
desire, 240 
despondency, 234, 240, 243, 245, 251, 
342 
devouring disease, 70, 81-96 
Dexion, 68 
diaeresis, Platonic, 310n102, 3111106, 
333 
diagnosis, 6, 29, 63, 103, 235, 245n49, 
273 
diaita, 137 
diaphragm, 100, 200, 210 
diarrhoea, 168, 178 
postpartum, 189 
diastrophos, 73 
Dictynna, 62 
didactic nature of Hippocratic texts, 
44 
Diels, H., 196 
Diés, A., 196 
diet, 14, 59, 60, 156, 233 
Egyptian, 11 
dietary, practice, 137 
prohibitions, 103, 122 


dietetics, 17, 137-153 
theory of mixture, 25 
Dieuches, 322 
digestion, 146, 173, 354 
effect of wine on, 180 
Diller, H., 83, 156, 196 
dinner (8&vov), 143 
Dio Chrysostom, 45 
Diocles of Carystus, 241n34, 242, 
24756, 281, 322, 337 
Diodorus of Sicily, on Egyptian 
medicine, 8, 11 
Diogenes Laertius, 9 
Diogenes of Apollonia, 163 
Dionysus, 63ng, 72, 193 
Dioscorides, exegete of Hippocrates, 
272 
Dioscorides, pharmacologist, 4, 18, 174, 
180, 191 
discourse, as opposed to ‘course’ 44 
discoverer (heuretés), first, 102, 299 
discovery, 102 
in medicine, 45, 284-285 
of medicine, 145 
disease, affecting individuals, 56 
ancient classifications of, 56 
categories of, 326 
conceived as miasma, 122 
general, 56, 59 
particular, 58 
representation of, 81-96 
dissection, 322 
of embalmed bodies, 16 
distress, 64, 188 
distrustfulness, 246 
diuretic virtue of wine, 186 
divination, 101 
and medicine, 66 
divine, as opposed to human, 51 
justice, 107 
notion of, 106, 108 
origin of disease, 62, 63, 81, 98, 101, 
108-109 
healing of disease, 66 
division, of the body into four parts, 
19 
of medicine into three parts, 17-18 
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doctor patient relationship, 263, 266 

doctor-philosopher, ideal of, 332 

doctor, as distinguished from 
philosophers, 237 
behaviour of, 268 
definition of ideal, 22 
Egyptian, 9-20 

dog, 138 

Dog Star, 130 

dogmatics, semi- 326 

Dogmatists, 17, 337 

dorsal phthisis, 182 

dosage, 185, 188 

doxography, 163, 200 

dreams, 66, 68, 98, 110, 218, 224 
interpretation of, 60, 66 

drink, 60, 139, 150, 156, 183, 202 
drinking, 173, 178 

dropsy, 83, 192 

drugs, 8, 39, 51, 140, 173 
administration of, 265 

drug sellers, 278 

drunkenness, 176-177, 279 

dryness, 181 
(elemental quality), 240 

dullness of mind, 233 

Dumont, J.-P., 216 

Dunamis (Sbvaic), 159-160 

Dupréel, E., 50 

dysentery, 168 

dysuria, 186, 253 


ear, vessels behind, 105 
earth, 122, 125, 230, 326 
Ebers papyrus, 3 
École Pratique des Hautes Études, 197 
Edelstein, L., 196 
effluxes (dmóppotat), 212, 219 
effort, love of (philoponia), 279 
eggs, 192 
Egypt, 56, 173 
Egyptian medicine, 3-21 
priests, 10 
eidola (Democritus), 212 
Electra, 75, 77, 82 
elementary qualities, 128, 149, 167, 240, 
288, 335, 338 


elements, 165, 200, 205, 211, 219, 288, 
298, 320, 326 
four, 230 
imbalance of, 216 
theory of four, 336, 342, 344, 358 
elephas, 243n41 
elite, 151 
emanations, pathogenic, 127, 136 
emetics, 186 
Empedocles, 195, 199, 200, 207, 212, 214, 
215—220, 227, 281, 230, 298, 325, 327 
empirical method of treatment, 326 
Empiricism, medical, 17 
Empiricists, 337 
empyema of the chest, 179 
encouragement, of the patient, 273 
end, of oral speech, 45 
endemic diseases, 128, 135 
enema, 11, 16 
enema syringe, 16 
energeia (évépyeta), in Galen, 291 
Enodia, 62, 104 
enthusiasm, 240, 246 
entrails, inspection of, 66 
environment, 59, 125, 148—153, 185, 195 
environmental, factors, 156 
influences, 169 
envy, 252, 253, 256, 352 
epic tradition, 125 
Epicurus, 298, 325, 328, 329 
Epidaurus, 67, 68, 105, 113 
epidemic disease, 61, 127—128, 135, 321 
epidictic rhetoric, 40, 44 
epilepsy, 64, 72—73, 98, 122-125, 238n26 
associated with melancholy, 235- 
236, 242, 243 
symptoms of, 62 
epileptic fits, 186 
epilogue, of rhetorical speech, 50 
epiponos (&nvróvoc), 216 
equilibrium, 201, 205 
Erasistratus, 171, 180, 242, 307, 308, 322, 
323, 337 
Eretria, 171 
ergon (xà tfc qóceoc ëpya) in Galen, 
300—301 
in Aristotle, 309 
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Erinyes, 66 
Ermerins, F., 31 
Erotian, 86, 262 
error, medical, 274, 276 
erysipelas, 83, 94 
of the lung, 179 
Eryximachus, 51, 177 
esthiein (ctw), of disease and ulcer, 
90-91 
ethics, 280 
medical, 261 
Ethiopia, 130, 132 
ethnography, 157 
Etruria, 9 
etymology, 200, 225-226, 232, 235 
Eudemus, 322 
Eugenianus, 316 
Euripides, 33n24, 56, 90, 104 
relationship to medicine, 76-78 
travel to Egypt, 10 
Euripides, works: 
Bacchae, 72-73 
Bellerophon, 78 
Hercules furens, 66, 71 
Hippolytus, 62-63, 76, 104 
Iphigenia in Tauris, 72-73, 76 
Orestes, 76-77 
Medea, 71, 73 
Philoctetes, 74 
Europe, 78, 105, 157 
Euryphon of Cnidus, 6—7, 322 
Eurystheus, 72 
Eusebius of Caesarea, 45 
Eustathius, 45 
evacuations, 186 
excitement, pathological, 241 
exegesis, of meaning of words, 292 
exercise, 25, 127, 131, 139, 143, 151, 
202 
exhalation, 136 
expectorants, 186 
experiment, 301 
eye, 192, 326, 352-353 
black, 250 
rolling of, 72, 73 
doctors of, 10 
eyebrows, 292 


eye-drops, 18 
eyelashes, 292 
eyelids, 352-353 


face, 167 
faculties, natural, 301 
faeces, 6, 103 
passing of, 62 
Falernus, Mount, 180 
family ties, in medicine, 116 
famine (Atyds), 58 
fasting, 1 
fat, 326, 328 
Faustianum, 180 
fear, 95, 234, 240, 242, 244 
fearfulness, 252 
fees, payment of, 278 
feet, black scars on, 252 
bones in, 253 
kicking with, 72, 104 
serous fluid in, 252 
females, 170 
female disease, 106 
see also women 
ferinus, 84 
fertility, 170 
Festugiére, A.-J., 41, 112, 197 
fever, 59, 65, 124, 127, 130, 168, 182, 188, 
230, 232, 246 
fickleness of mind, 201 
figs, 191 
fire, 51, 94, 111, 200, 201, 230, 326, 336 
firmness of character, 255 
first inventor (1pócoc ebpetyjs), 102 
see also discoverer 
first person singular, use of, 43 
fish, 138 
flatulency, 190 
flavour, 161 
flax, 192 
flesh, 326, 328 
Flos medicinae, 354n48 
flour, 189, 192 
flux, 212 
of sensory particles, 207 
foam from the mouth, 72, 104 
Foes, A., 92-93 
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foetus, 184 
formation of, 204 

food, 60, 138, 146, 173, 183, 202 
addiction to, 279 

foods and drinks, catalogue of, 155 
see also catalogue 

foolishness, clinical, 202, 215 

foot, 303 

foresight, of nature, 301-302 

forgetfulness, 223, 342 

fox, 138 

fracture, 182, 191 

France, 196, 197 

Fredrich, C., 195, 197, 341 

French, medical vocabulary, 129 
philosophy, 197 
scholarship, 196 

Froidefond, C., 8 

frothing at the mouth, 72 

fruits, 138 

fumigations, 191 

Furies, 71, 72, 77 


Galen, 111, 121, 170, 173, 175, 177, 179— 

181, 184, 185, 188, 190, 242-244, 

247, 255, 261-274, 276, 278-279, 

282—283, 285, 287—310, 313-324, 

327-333) 337-342, 347-348, 358, 

359 

discussion of miasmata in, 129, 132, 
134, 135, 136 

Hippocratism of, 284 

interpretation of thérion, 86-87 

on Egyptian medicine, 17 

ethics, 273 

Galen and Pseudo-Galen, works: 

Commentary on Airs, Waters, 
Places, 275, 319 

Commentary On Epidemics, 1, 265 

Commentary on Epidemics, 6, 271, 
290, 310 

Commentary on Nature of Man, 275, 
287, 299, 313, 314, 315, 318, 320, 
324, 338, 339, 340 

Commentary on the Aphorisms, 271, 
288, 289, 290, 291, 292 

Commentary on the Oath, 263 


Introduction or Doctor, 1516, 18-19, 
246 
Mixtures, 288, 292, 293, 294, 338- 
339 
On Antecedent Causes, 131 
On Differences between Fevers, 136 
On Habits, 149 
On the Humours, 248, 254, 346, 347, 
354 357054 
On the Differences of Diseases, 326 
On my Own Books, 262, 316n7, 316, 
317 
On the Therapeutic Method, 326, 327 
The Authentic and Spurious 
Writings of Hippocrates, 320, 
321, 322, 324 
The Best Doctor is also a Philoso- 
pher, 280, 281, 282, 284, 300 
The Doctrines of Hippocrates and 
Plato, 292, 293, 294, 295, 339 
The Elements According to 
Hippocrates, 318, 319, 329 
The Natural Faculties, 287, 300, 304, 
307 
The Order of My Own Books, 316 
The Usefulness of the Parts, 293, 294, 
302, 303, 304 
On Medical Names, 287 
The Faculties of the Soul follow the 
Mixtures of the Body, 340n22 
Thrasybulus, 17 
gall nuts, 191 
garlic, 5 
gates, of the soul, 207, 208 
gender, 181 
general, diseases, 122, 126 
illnesses, 143 
generalists, in medicine, 10 
generation, 352 
genetic heritage, 169 
genital warts, 191 
genos, of Asclepiads, 16 
geometry, 330 
Germany, 196 
German scholarship, 196 
Ghalioungui, P., 6 
girls, 100 
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goat, 62, 64, 103 
goat's cheese, 189 
god, 105, 349 
as cause of disease, 64 
belief in, 102 
invoked to secure health, 10 
role in treatment of disease, 112 
worship of, 108 
see also divine 
gods, 122, 174, 349 
as healers, 81 
as sources of healing, 60 
discovery of medicine attributed 
to, 14 
doctor of, 173 
see also divine 
gold, 162, 327 
Gomperz, T., 50 
Gorgias, 39, 49-51 
works: Defence of Palamedes, 40 
Encomium of Helen, 39—40, 48-49 
gout, 234n13 
governance, 22 
graces, doctor's, 270-271 
graciousness, 342, 353 
grammarians, 325 
grape, 189 
grape marc, 190 
Grapow, H., 3 
greasy wool, 191 
Greece, 138, 143, 161, 169, 173, 175, 
279 
greed, 256 
Gregory of Nazianzus, 45 
grief, 8, 173 
Griffith, F.L., 3 
grinding of teeth, 72 
Grmek, Mirko, 197 
groaning, in sleep, 73 
Grotius, H., 218 
guilt, as cause of disease, 105, 107 
gymnastics, 17, 25 
gynaecological treatises, 98 
of the Hippocratic Corpus, 5 
gynaecology, 190, 191 
Egyptian, 3 
in Hippocratic Corpus, 42 


habit, 148—150, 185, 187 
in medicine and in politics, 26-27 
habitual regimen, 60 
Hades, 124 
hair, 292, 352-353 
black hair, 250 
hallucination, 71, 77, 177, 201 
hallucinatory madness, 207 
hand, 326 
tenaciousness of right, 256 
hands, 19, 178 
contraction of, 72 
shaking of, 73 
happiness, 254 
hardness, of water, 167, 169 
harm, causing of in medicine, 22 
not doing, 263 
harmonics, 330 
haruspicy, 101 
harvest, loss of, 58 
hatred of men, 244 
head, 19, 181, 182, 188, 322, 353 
doctors of, 10 
pain in, 177 
diseases of, 191 
effects of wine on, 177 
wounds of, 191 
headache, 184 
healing sanctuaries, 98, 113 
health, 107, 314, 335 
definition of, 230 
gods of, 16 
of the Egyptians, 10-1 
factors determining health and 
disease, 155-156 
hearing, 206, 209 
Hearst papyrus, 3 
heart, 75, 100, 210, 219, 326 
heat, 173, 177 
as cause of disease, 131-133 
bodily, 240 
heaviness, of the knees, 253 
of water, 161 
Hebrew, translations of medical texts, 
348 
Hecataeus of Abdera, 12 
Hecate, 62-63, 104 
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hedgehog, 138 

Helen, 8, 16, 173 

Hellenistic, medicine, 242, 247 
period, 322, 337 
philosophy, 328 
philosophy, according to Galen, 

298 

Hellenocentrism, 14, 19, 142 

help, in treatment of disease, 112 

hemlock, 190 

hemp, 53 

hepatitis, 178 

Hephaestus, temple in Memphis, 18 

Hera, 66 

Heracleianus, 322 

Heracles, 66—67, 71, 82, 83, 89, 239, 247 

Heraclitus, 108, 109, 298, 306, 325, 327 

herbs, 325 

hereditary disease, 99 

hermeneutic technique, used by 
Galen, 270 

Hermes, 110 

hernia, 169 

Herodicus, 27n14 

Herodotus, 98, 99, 106, 137, 141, 142, 143, 
144, 145 
on Egypt, u 
on Egyptian medicine, 3, 10 

heroes, 62, 104, 110, 247 

Herophilus, 322 

Hesiod, 59, 125, 330 

hidden diseases, doctors of, 10 

Hippias, 50 

Hippocrateans, 261 

Hippocrates, 83, 97-98, 104, 110—118, 
121—122, 125, 129, 135—137, 156, 158, 
160-161, 170-171, 173, 176, 179, 180, 
190, 191, 198, 214, 229, 232-235, 237— 
239, 241—245, 2477, 250—252, 258, 261, 
264—266, 268, 270—279, 281—283, 
285, 287—291, 298-311, 313-325, 327, 
329-335, 337, 338, 344, 348-350, 
358, 359 
alleged establisher of medicine, 16 
alleged to have taught in Egypt, 18 
ancient biographies of, 55, 67 
as Galen’s model, 261 


belonging to Asclepiads, 67 

referred to by Plato, 39 

relationship to Egyptian medicine, 
4 

relationship with Asclepius, 68 

Hippocrates, works: 

Affections, 42n10, 177, 182, 183 

Airs, Waters, Places, 11, 42, 44, 56, 
70, 78, 106, 107, 110, 134, 139, 143, 
155-172, 232, 233, 234, 262, 279, 
317 

Ancient Medicine, 14, 41, 96, 141, 145, 
148, 197, 262 

Aphorisms, 251, 262, 268, 271 

Art of Medicine, 40-53, 262, 296 

Breaths, 40-53, 72, 100, 126, 128, 129, 
130, 132, 134, 135, 136 

Crisis, 42n10 

Critical Days, 42n10 

Decorum, 262, 280 

Diseases, 2, 191 

Diseases, 3, 182 

Diseases, 4, 42, 44, 336 

Diseases of Girls, 100 

Diseases of Women, 42, 65, 99 

Diseases of Women, 1, 4210, 189 

Diseases of Women, 2, 42110 

Eight Month’s Child, 42m1o 

Epidemics, 64, 321 

Epidemics, 1, 29, 42n10, 262, 265, 
267, 268, 289 

Epidemics, 2, 42010, 262, 320 

Epidemics, 3, 42110, 95, 262 

Epidemics, 5, 42n10: Epidemics, 6, 
42n10, 242, 262, 268 

Epidemics, 7, 42n10 

Fractures, 42n10, 190, 262, 304 

Generation/Nature ofthe Child, 42, 
44 

Glands, 42110 

Humours, 262 

Internal Affections, 42110, 192 

Joints, 42n10, 262, 304 

Law, 262, 2779, Letters, 243, 302 

Letter to Ptolemy, 345 

Lives, 12 

Mochlicon, 42n10 
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Hippocrates, works: (cont.) 

Nature of Man, 41, 97, 117,132, 134, 
143, 149, 151, 198, 229, 230, 231, 
232, 233, 240, 241, 247, 258, 262, 
282, 288, 296, 298, 313, 314, 316, 
317, 318, 319, 320, 321, 322, 323, 
324, 327, 329, 331, 332, 333, 335» 
336, 337, 339, 340, 342, 344, 358 

Nature of Women, 42n10, 65 

Nutriment, 262, 305 

Oath, 68, 116, 262, 263 

On the Formation of Man, 349, 352, 
355) 359 

On the Pulse and the Human 
Temperament, 251, 359 

Physician, 4210, 262 

Places in Man, 42n10 

Precepts, 262 

Prognosis, 262 

Regimen, 42n10, 110, 111, 112, 138, 151, 
160, 177, 195, 197, 198, 199, 200, 
201, 203, 209, 210, 211, 216, 217, 
219, 222, 223, 226, 227, 336 

Regimen in Acute Diseases, 22—38, 
42n10, 101, 149, 155, 160, 179, 262 

Regimen in Health, 321, 322, 323, 324 

Prognostic, 42110, 109, 110, 111, 296, 
302 

Prorrhetic, 2, 42110 

Sacred Disease, 7, 42, 44, 62—63, 101, 
102, 103, 105, 106, 107, 108, 110, 112, 
122, 210, 241 

Seven Month's Child, 42m10 

Surgery, 262 

Sterile Women, 65 

Use of Liquids, 190 

Wounds in the Head, 42n10, 262 

Hippocratic, colloquium, 197 

deontology, 267 

doctor, 81, 92, 163, 272, 278 

ethics, 261, 262, 265, 274, 283, 284 

ideal, 272 

medical ethics, 264—265 

medicine, 50—52, 126, 167, 201 

mentality, 281 

method, according to Plato, 196, 
299 


model, 280 
morality, 283 
question, 112 
research, 197 
studies, 196, 197 
teaching, 284 
texts, length of, 44 
textual tradition, 197 
thought, 266 
treatises, 198 
philosophical writings, 195 
representation of disease, 83-96 
Hippocratic Corpus, 121, 130, 169, 196, 
197, 199, 203, 262, 278, 282 
authorship and date, 55 
date and composition of, 74n30 
gynaecological works, 5 
rhetorical nature of, 39, 40 
historians, account of pestilence in, 61 
historiography, relationship to 
medicine, 22-38 
history of dietetics, ancient, 145 
of the medical art, ancient 
accounts of, 14 
of the inquiry into nature 
according to Galen, 297, 308- 
309 
holiness, 108—109, 123 
holy enclosure, 109, 115 
homeomers, 298, 300 
see also uniform parts 
Homer, 9, 125, 189, 247, 297, 313 
on Egyptian medicine, 8, 16 
on pestilence, 59 
Iliad, 16 
Odyssey, 16, 332 
Little Iliad, 67 
honey, 62, 103, 183, 189, 192 
horse riding, 105 
hot (elemental quality), 240 
hours, humoral variation by, 350-351 
human nature, 195 
human, as opposed to divine, 51 
Humboldt-Universitat zu Berlin, viii, xvi 
humoralism, humoral pathology, 242 
humours, 130, 188, 215, 223, 320 
theory of four, 97, 230—258, 313-315 
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Hunain ibn Ishaq, 263, 315 
hunger, 183 

Hygeia, 116 
hyperfunctioning, 201 
hypofunctioning, 201 
hysterical attacks, 192 


Iatrosophists, 50 
ibis, 16 
ice, 158, 162 
ice water, 170 
ichor, 328 
Ideler, J.L., 341 
Idomeneus, 9 
ignorance, 223 
Ilberg, J., 196 
imbalance, 202, 321 
of the elements, 215 
Imhotep, 18 
imitation, 195, 204 
immortal soul, 221 
immortality, 51 
impassionedness, 240 
impiety (asebeia), 108-109, 113, 123 
impotence, 105—108 
impression, sensory, 226 
impulse, 290 
impurity, 108 
incantations, 7, 103, 108 
incompetence, in medicine, 102-103 
incubation, 68 
indigestion, 131 
individual, disease, 122, 126 
illnesses, 143 
variations, 168 
Indo-European languages, 84 
indolence, 250, 342, 353 
infancy, 250, 292 
infant, 186 
inflammation, 83, 94 
inflations, 191 
inheritance, 64 
innate, vs. acquired features, 169 
insanity, 201, 222 
see also madness 
insensibility, 72 
inspiration, 240 
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intellect, seat of, 240 
intelligence, 100, 202 
of the soul, 200 
typology of, 200 
account of, 214, 227 
different degrees of, 200 
modes and degrees of, 200-201 
perturbation of, 243n41 
intercostal incision, 191 
intercourse, sexual, 105 
internal cause, 133 
interpretation, of air into thought, 211 
intervention, divine, 110 
intestines, 6 
effect of wine on, 180 
intoxication, 131, 176, 184 
introduction, of medical texts, 44-46 
Io, 66, 71, 73 
Ionian philosophers, 163 
Ionian tradition, 163 
Irigoin, J., 197 
Iris, 66 
irrationality, of soul, 225 
irritability, 253 
Isidore of Pelusium, 45 
Isocrates, 15 
works: Busiris, 10-11 
Encomium of Helen, 46 
Nicocles, 46 
Italy, 180 
itinerant doctor, 45, 56, 78, 139, 155-156 
Iversen, E., 3,5 


Jaeger, W., 214 
Janus, 284 
Jason, 71, 73, 89 
jaundice, 178 
jaw, dislocation of, 191 
jejunum, 294 
Joly, R., 112, 195, 196, 197, 198, 199, 203, 
208, 209, 211, 213, 214, 216 
Jonckheere, F., 3 
Jones, 196, 203, 324 
Jouanna, J., 198, 208, 314 
joyousness, 240, 245 
justice, divine, 107 
of nature, 303 
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Kahun papyrus, 3, 5 

Kamerbeek, J.C., 88-89 

kedmata, 234n13 

Kennedy, G., 49 

kinésis (xivyots), in Galen, 291 

Klibansky, R., 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 
254 

knees, heaviness of, 253 
shaking of, 76 

knife, 51 

knowledge, pathological passion for, 
244 

koinon, of Asclepiads, 16-117 

Kovavic, F., 287 

Kucharski, P., 196 

Kühlewein, H., 11 

kykeon, 189 


Lacedaemonians, 143 
Laios, 58 
lakes, 158, 163 
language, Galen's views on, 328 
used to describe disease, 81-96 
Late Antiquity, 248—258 
Latin translations of Greek medical 
texts, 249, 251, 256, 348, 359 
Flos medicinae, 256, 257 
On the Four Humours, 255, 257 
Latium, 9 
laws, 30-32 
law-maker, 170 
lawgiver, in Egypt, 12 
on payment for medical treatment, 
12 
laxative, 190 
lay people, 101 
laziness, 254 
Lefebvre, G., 3, 18 
leg, 19, 326 
leichén, 70, 234013 
Leiden, ix 
lemmata, 315 
length, of Hippocratic texts, 44 
lepra, 234n13 
Lernaean hydra, 232 
Lesbos, 180 
lesion, 190 


lethargy, 182, 252, 253 

letters, attributed to Hippocrates, 
250 

leucophlegmatia, 168 

leucorrhoea, 189 

Libyans, n 

life-style, 56, 140, 183 
of doctors, 277, 279 

life, stages of, 343 

lightness, of water, 161 

lightning, flash of, 208 

linguistic explanation, by Galen, 294- 
295 

lips, 352-353 

liquids (nópata), 147 

lithiasis, 159, 169 

Littré, E., 31, 55, 85, 86, 87, 92, 94, 112, 
114, 121, 196, 202, 203, 324 

liveliness of spirit, 201, 217, 219 

liver, 179, 180, 185, 326 

local diseases, 128 

location, of intellect in the body, 200 
of soul and intelligence, 205 
of thinking in the head, 178 

lochia, 189 

Loeb, J., 324 

logic, 280 
logical method, 332 

logos, kata próton logon (xoà npôtov 
Adyov), 291, 294-295 

loimos, 56-57, 122, 124 

London papyrus (Brit. Mus. 10059), 3 

love, 51, 65 
inclination to, 240 
lovemaking, 131 

love sickness, 173 

Lucian, 45 

lucidity, 77 

lunch, 139, 144 

lung, 179, 188, 191, 326 
lung disease, 182 

luxation, 182 

Lycus, 322 

lying, to the patient, 273 

Lysander, 239 

Lyssa, 66 
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Maass, E., 49 
Macedonia, 105 
Machaon, 9, 15, 16, 67 
macrocosm, 195, 222, 303 
madness, 66, 71, 73, 76-77, 98-99, 178, 
193, 201, 205, 215, 223, 236, 243, 245, 
246 
two types of, 241 
magic, 111, 122 
magico-religious medicine, 3, 7, 
98 
magicians, 102 
Mahé, J.-P., 248, 355 
majestic, state of mind, 254, 255 
malaria, 167 
male descent, 115 
Maloney, G., 199 
Manetti, D., 85 
mania, 240, 245 
manners, of the doctor, 269 
Marcus Aurelius, 317, 318 
Mardonius, 143 
Marinus, 322 
Maroneus, 189 
marriage, 100 
marrow, 328 
marshes, 125, 129 
marshy waters, 163 
Mazon, P., 88 
meals, frequency of taken per day, 
143-144 
mean, right, 269—270 
measure (pévpov), 147 
measuring, 160—161 
of water, 170 
meats, 138 
boiled, 150 
roasted, 150 
Medea, 71, 89 
Medeius, 322 
melancholic, 339 
melancholy, 229-258 
Meletius, 255, 346 
Nature of Man, 254, 255, 346, 
347 
Melissus, 298, 325, 327 
membrane, 326 
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Memphis, 18 
Menelaus, 8 
Menodotus, 281 
menstruation, 184, 243n41 
mental disorder, 222 
mentally-impaired people, 208 
metals, 162 
metaphor, of effluxes, 212 
medical and political, 21-38 
for disease, 90-91 
method, of discovering the nature of 
things, 328 
of treatment, 265, 326 
Methodists, 261, 337 
Mewaldt, J., 314, 327, 328 
miasma, 58-59, 121-136 
microcosm, 195, 222, 303 
Middle Ages, 248 
mildness of character, 217 
military service, 178 
milk, 186, 189, 328 
mind, disturbance of, 235 
slowness of, 233 
miraculous healing, 105, 13 
misanthropy, 246 
miserliness, 252 
mixed water, 159 
mixing, 203 
of soul, 207 
mixture (xpáctc), 23, 25, 188, 200, 205, 
215, 219, 290, 311, 332, 335 
different ways of, 326 
Galen’s theory of, 338 
of the four primary elements, 288 
theory of, 358-359 
Mnesitheus, 193, 322 
moderns, from Galen’s perspective, 
261, 277 
money, 322 
doctors’ desire for, 271 
love of, 277 
monism, 282 
monositein (uovoctcety), 144 
moon, 204 
moral, features of temperament, 250 
prohibition, 125 
qualities, 338 
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morality, medical, 261 
moral cause of disease, 58-59, 61 
of the body, 225 
of the soul, 203, 206 
mother, of the gods, 62-63, 103 
of the mountains, 62, 104 
mountains, 104, 108, 123 
mountebanks, 63, 102 
mouth, 5-6 
foaming from, 62 
muddy complexion, 256 
muscles, 326 
must, 190 
myth, 62, 79, 81, 106, 247, 310 
Mytilene, 35n28 


natural, causes of disease, 81, 100, 106, 
109 
methods of treatment, 126 
philosophy, 159, 195, 297 
temperament, 240 
nature, as distinct from illness, 240 
capable of being improved by 
regimen, 202 
concept of, 287-31 
inquiry into, 288, 325 
observable n. of things, 325 
of man, 145-147, 195, 229—230 
primary n. of things, 325 
works of, 288 
works of (tà THs pUTEwS ëpya) in 
Aristotle, 309 
works of in Galen, 300—301 
necessity (avéyxn), 163, 166n12 
as opposed to teleology, 294 
Nemesius of Emesa: On the Nature of 
Man, 355 
nemesthai (vėpopat), of disease and 
ulcers, 92 
Neoptolemus, 68, 82 
nephritis, 169 
Nero, 130, 174, 262 
nerves, 328 
Nestor, 8, 9 
neuters, use of, 211 
Newcastle University, viii, xvi 
Nicetas Choniates, 359 


Nicias, 21-38, 152 

Nicias of Miletus, 113 

night, panic during, 62 

Nile water, 16 

nitrate, 4, 191, 192 

nomenclature, medical, 20 

Norden, E., 49 

North America vii 

Northern Centre for the History of 
Medicine, viii, xvi 

nose bleeds, 181, 184 

nosology, 7, 166, 169 

nostrils, 210 

notes, 41 

nóthros (v«0pobc), 216 

nouns, action, 211 

nourishment, 131 

Numisianus, 322 

nutriment, 222, 224 

nutrition, 183, 204 


oaths, 113, 116 
observation, 167 
Ocean, 69 
odour, 160, 191, 212 
Odysseus, 8, 71,189 
oedema, 168 
Oedipus, 58, 60, 102, 103, 124 
offence, 109 
offering, religious, 109 
oil, 4, 191, 192 
ointments, 192 
old, age, 250 
people, 28, 127, 168, 185, 204 
omen, 66 
Op de Hipt, D., 86 
ophthalmia, 232, 234113 
oracle, 60, 67, 115, 124 
at Delphi, 58, 82 
orality, oral delivery of texts, 41 
orators, 36, 50 
Orestes, 66, 71—73, 76—77, 82, 89 
organic parts, 300, 326 
organising ability, of nature, 290— 
291 
Oribasisus, 170, 173, 175 
Medical Collection, 171 
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Origen, 45 
Oukhedou Egyptian concept of, 6 
ousia (substance), 288 


Paeon, 8, 14315, 66, 173 
pain, 71, 178, 253 
palate, 191 
Palladius, 121, 136, 358 
Commentary on Hippocrates’ 
Epidemics, 6,135 
Palm, A., 198 
Pan, 62 
Panacea, 116 
Pangaeum, 161 
panic, 104 
during the night, 62 
Panofsky, E., 248 
Pantagruelion, 53 
Papyri, Egyptian medical, 3 
papyrus, 327 
Paquet, L., 199 
paracentesis of the eyes, 16 
paralysis, 193, 235 
paraphrosuné, 246 
Paré, A., 170 
parenchuma, 326 
Paris, ix 
parisosis, 48, 50 
Parmenides, 298, 325, 327 
paromoiosis, 48, 50 
particles, 301 
of the soul, 205 
sensory, 207, 212, 219, 224-225 
passages, in the body, 131 
of the soul, 203 
passion, 254 
passive madness, 71 
pathology, Egyptian, 3, 4, 6 
vocabulary of, 81-96 
patient, 51, 62, 82, 101, 122, 140, 142, 147, 
167 
behaviour of, 95 
duties of, 267—268 
nature of, 33, 64, 288 
individual case histories, 61 
strength of, 109 
susceptibility of, 131 


Patroclus, 94 
Paul of Aegina, 170, 246 
Pausanias, 143 
Peisistratus, son of Nestor, 8 
Peloponnesian War, 61 
Pelops, medical teacher, 322 
Pentheus, 72 
perception, faculty of, 206 
Perdiccas, 277 
Pergamon, 180, 322, 331 
Pericles, 55, 62—64, 97, 101 
periodos (nepioðoç), 203, 221 
Peripatetics, 308 
periphora (rpwpopá), 221 
peripneumonia, 168, 179, 182 
Perittoma, 7 
Persia, 10, 143 
Persians, 56 
eating habits, 141, 142, 143, 144, 145 
persuasion, in relation to medicine, 
47) 51 
pessary, 5 
pestilence, 56—58, 124, 130 
Pétrequin, 196 
Phaedra, 62, 64, 76—77, 104 
phagedaina (payedawva), 70, 74, 90— 
91 
pharmacology, 17, 174 
pharmacopeia, Hippocratic, 4 
Greek, 4 
Roman, 4 
pharmacy, 140 
Phidias of Athens, 55, 278 
philanthropia, 281 
philasthenos (qA&c0svot) ‘sickliness’, 
251, 344 
Philoctetes, 67, 70, 71, 88, 90 
philologist, Galen as, 289-296 
Philopoemen, 244 
philoponia (love of effort), 279-280 
philosopher-doctor, 280—281 
ideal of, 332 
philosophers, natural, 326 
philosophy, 
Egyptian, 10-11 
excellence in, 237, 240 
fourth century BC170 
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philosophy (cont.) 
genius, 244 
natural, 159, 163 
relationship between Greek and 
Egyptian, 15 
three parts of, 280 
tradition, as distinct from medical, 
229—258 
Philotimus, 322 
phlegm, 97, 188, 223, 230, 241, 250, 254, 
313, 314, 335, 340, 342-347, 355 
phlegmatic, 169 
constitutions, 232 
mixture, 338 
temperament, 250 
phlegmatic people, 181, 354 
phobia see fear 
phrenitis, 182, 235117, 236n22, 253 
phrontis, 236n22 
phthisis, 182, 289 
phusiologia (puctoroyia), 298 
phusis, 324 
meaning of in Galen, 287-31 
physics, 280, 332 
in antiquity, 163 
phusikoi, 324 
physiognomonic theory, 336 
physiology, Egyptian, 4 
theory of mixture, 25 
pica, 185 
piety, 108 
pikrocholos, 234014 
Pindar, 21, 36, 137 
pipes, 158 
Pirenian Spring, 161 
place, 183, 292 
orientation of, 56 
plague, 56 see also pestilence 
plants, 325 
medicinal, 9, 16 
Plato, 137, 181, 199, 221, 226, 239, 274, 
298, 299, 303, 307, 308, 324, 325, 326 
327; 329, 330, 331, 333 
on analogy between medicine and 
rhetoric, 39 
on Hippocrates, 55 
on medicine, 14 


on relationship between medicine 
and politics, 21, 36 
travel to Egypt, 10 
Plato, works: 
Cratylus, 225 
Phaedrus, 40, 97, 196, 299, 325, 329, 
330, 331, 332 
Protagoras, 97 
Republic, 14, 17 
Statesman, 281 
Symposium, 176 
Theaetetus, 207, 226 
Timaeus, 195, 199, 200, 214, 222, 223, 
226, 2277, 299, 337 
pleasure, 142, 173 
Pleistonicus, 322 
plethora, 131, 223 
pleurisy, 179, 182 
Pliny the Elder, 175, 180, 190 
pharmacopeia, 4 
Plutarch, 45, 239 
Pneumatists, 337 
Podalirius, 9, 15, 16, 113, 18 
poetry, excellence in, 237, 240 
Pohlenz, 196 
poison, 9, 82, 89, 190 
poisoning, 71 
politics, and medicine, 21 
excellence in, 237, 240 
pollution, 108, 109 
Polybus, 97, 117, 229, 247, 320, 321, 323, 
324, 335 
Polycletus, 278 
Polycrates, 10, 13 
Polyctetes of Argos, 55 
Polydamna, 8 
polytheism, 109 
pomegranate, 189, 191 
Pomtow, H., 115 
pores of the soul, 224 
Porge, J.F., 18 
Poseidon, 62, 103 
possession, by a god, 62, 71, 104, 122, 
246 
poultice, 192 
poultry, 138 
poverty, of patients, 278 
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Pramnos, 189 
Praxagoras, 322, 337 
prayer, 108, 110, 111, 122 
pre-Platonic, philosophy, 199 
theories, 200 
Pre-Socratic, philosophers, 159, 163, 
195 
philosophy, according to Galen, 
298 
precipitation in treatment, 78 
prediction, 330 
of the future, 246 
predominance, of one element over 
another, 200-201 
pregnancy, 100, 185-186 
course of, 6 
prescriptions, 187, 202 
preventative treatment, 60 
prevention, 183 
priest, 60 
Egyptian, 10 
of Asclepius sanctuary, 13 
primitive diet, 146 
Proclus, 226 
procreation, 184 
profession, medical, 51, 103 
prognosis, 109-111, 234, 273 
progress, in medicine, 261, 283 
prohibition, 202 
of treatment, in Egyptian and 
Greek medicine, 7 
prolapsed womb, 191 
Prometheus, 69, 323 
prompting factor, 132 
pronoia (Tpdvoia), 302 
properties, of food, 146 
prospiptein (mpoomintElv), 209, 225 
Protagoras, 50 
psychological, causes of disease, 65 
features of temperament, 247— 
258 
psychology, 201 
of the patient, 269 
vocabulary of, 205 
Ptolemaic Egypt, 4 
Ptolemy, 250, 321 
public doctors, 103 
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funding of medicine, 12 
physicians, 79 
Pulse, 247, 251, 350044, 355n51 
punishment, disease as, 59, 82 
purgative, 186 
medicines, 167 
purge, 109 
purification, 63, 103, 108-109, 122, 
130 
purity, 108, 109 
purpose, of medical art, 263 
pus, 191 
pusillanimousness, 250—251, 342 
Pythagoras, 15 
Pythagoreanism, 35, 222 


qualitative thinking, 160, 171 
qualities, elementary, 288, 330 
of water, 157 
quantitative, experiments, 170 
procedures, 161-162 
quartan fever, 168, 230, 232, 234113, 
243D41, 335 
quick-temperedness, 241-242, 243n41, 
342, 353 
quickness of mind, 217 
of sensation, 202, 206 
of soul's movement, 217 
Quintus, medical teacher, 322 


Rabelais, F., 53 
Racine, 62, 76 
rage, 84 
rain water, 129, 158, 162, 165, 171 
rational, concept ofthe divine, 107 
medicine, 3, 7, 14, 122 
concept of medicine and disease, 
55-56, 60-61, 79 
spirit of Hippocratic medicine, 51 
rationalism, 81, 193 
in medicine, 97, 11 
Rationalists, 17 (see also Dogmatists) 
Ravenna, 249 
reading, in medical study, 283-284 
reasoning, loss of, 73 
receptivity, of senses, 210 
recipe, 189, 191 
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rectum, inflammation of, 192 
references, internal within medical 
writings, 41 
regimen, 31, 110, 112, 126—127, 130, 137, 
195, 201, 335 
influence on intelligence, 223 
Reisner, G.A., 3 
religion, 98-18 
traditional, 107 
religious, medicine, 122 
prohibition, 125 
prohibition, connected with 
disease, 58-59 
remedies, Hippocratic lists of, 5 
remedy (påppaxoyv), 173 
remuneration of doctors, 12 
Renaissance, Hippocratic Corpus as 
known in, 229, 250 
reputation, doctor's, 281-282, 284 
residues (perittómata), 131, 339 
theory of, 6-7, 11 
respiration, 131, 204 
respiratory difficulties, 253 
responsibility, collective, 59 
for disease, 125 
rhetoric, 39-53 
ring composition, 111 
rites, religious, 109 
ritual practices of purification, 108 
rivers, 158, 171, 217n61 
roasting, 190 
Robert, Fernand, 197, 198 
Robin, Léon, 196, 197, 199 
rocks, 165 
Rome, 169, 317, 318, 322, 323 
Romeyer-Dherbey, Gilbert, 199 
Romilly, J. de, 22-38 
Roselli, A., 85 
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